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NOTICE 
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TO  THE  TEAYELLEE :  . 

SOME  PARTING  WORDS  OF  EXPLANATION  AND  ADVICE. 


ltf  a  journey  over  so  vast  a  country  as  the  United  States, 
occupying  nearly  half  a  Continent,  and  measuring  its  length  and 
breadth  by  thousands,  and  its  routes  of  travel  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  miles,  one  may  very  readily  be  pardoned  if  he  sometimes  stumbles 
by  the  way.  May  we  not  beg  the  benefit  of  this  consideration,  if, 
in  our  present  laborious  iti?ieraire,  we  have  occasionally  chanced, 
despite  all  our  watchfulness,  to  only  half  look  at  points  of  interest 
or  to  overlook  them  altogether ;  or  if,  amidst  the  intricate  riticula- 
tion  of  the  roads,  we  may  have  momently  lost  our  way  ?  We  hope, 
however,  that  we  have  not  been  thus  unlucky  in  any  considerable 
degree,  for  we  have  made  very  honest  effort  to  guide  our  traveller 
truly  and  surely ;  to  show  him — hastily,  to  be  sure,  as  needs  must 
be,  yet  intelligently — the  past  and  the  present,  the  physique  and 
the  morale,  of  the  great  country  through  which  we  have  led  him ; 
its  differing  peoples  and  places,  from  the  mountains  to  the  prairies 
— from  the  cities  and  palaces  of  the  East  to  the  wildernesses  and 
wigwams  of  the  West. 

Though  we  have  thus  done  our  best  for  the  present,  we  hope  to 
do  still  better  hereafter,  as  we  revise  and  extend  our  volume  year 
after  year,  with  the  benefit  of  enlarged  personal  observation  and  of 
the  good  counsels  of  others  :  for  we  trust  that  those  who  follow 
our  guidance  will  do  us  the  kindness  to  advise  us  of  any  and  all 
errors  and  omissions  they  may  discover  in  our  pages.  To  assist 
them  in  rendering  us  this  generous  service,  we  have  placed  some 
blank  leaves  for  memoranda,  at  the  end  of  our  book. 
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In  our  list  of  illustrations,  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  include 
valuable  contributions  from  the  portfolios  of  our  gifted  brother- 
artists,  Mr.  James  H.  Cafferty,  Mr.  F.  E.  Church,  Mr.  Jervis 
McEntee,  Mr.  A.  D.  Shattuck,  Mr.  S.  S.  David,  Mr.  Charles  Lan- 
nian,  Mr.  T.  A.  Ayres,  and  others.  In  the  literary  department, 
we  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Ayres,  for  the  careful  account  of 
California  ;  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Lowther,  for  the  very  pleasant  mention 
of  St.  Augustine  ;  and  to  William  Prescott  Smith,  for  the  account 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

THE  PLAN  OF  THIS  BOOK. 

We  have  thought  it  best  to  follow  the  familiar  geographical 
order  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  country,  and  thus  to  .begin 
at  Canada  on  the  extreme  north-east,  and,  continuing  along  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  end  upon  the 
Pacific,  westward.  With  rare  exceptions,  we  have,  instead  of 
selecting  a  particular  route  and  seeing  all  it  offers  of  attraction, 
jumped  at  once  to  our  especial  destination,  and  then  intimated  the 
way  by  which  it  is  reached.  Thus,  if  the  traveller  happens  to  be 
in  New  York  or  Boston,  and  desires  to  go  to  New  Orleans,  he 
will,  by  turning  to  "  New  Orleans,"  find  the  routes  thither.  The 
chief  cities  are  taken  as  starting  points  for  all  other  and  lesser 
places  in  their  neighborhood.  It  has  not,  of  course,  been  possible 
to  mention  every  village  or  town  in  the  Union,  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  pocket  volume,  like  this. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  foreign  tourist  will  soon  observe,  to  his  satisfaction,  (and 
the  citizen  might  remember  it  oftener,  with  thanks  to  his  stars,) 
the  great  convenience  of  the  total  absence  in  the  United  States, 
of  all  annoying  demands  for  passports — of  scowling  fortifications 
and  draw-bridges,  of  jealous  gates,  closed  at  a  fixed  hour  of  the 
evening  and  not  to  be  reopened  before  another  fixed  hour  of  the 
morning ;  of  custom-houses  between  the  several  States,  and  of  all 
rummaging  of  baggage  by  gens  d'armes  for  the  octroi ;  and  yet 
nevertheless,  of  as  perfect  a  feeling  of  security,  every  where,  as  in 
the  most  vigilantly  policed  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
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He  may  or  may  not  like  the  table  d'hote  system  of  our  hotels 
— the  uniform  fare  and  the  unvarying  price ;  that,  excepting  in 
the  few  metropolitan  cities,  where  the  habits  of  all  nations  obtain, 
we  must  submit  to. 

From  the  social  equality  every  where  and  without  exception, 
he  will  not  suffer,  however  high  his  rank  at  home ;  and  if  it  be 
not  the  highest,  he  will  surely  gain  in  consideration.  To  win 
attention  and  care,  both  the  lofty  and  the  lowly  have,  and  have 
only,  to  dispense  good  will  and  kind  manners  as  they  pass  along. 

MONEY. 

Gold  and  silver,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  always  and 
every  where  current,  while  bank-notes,  and  especially  of  distant 
States,  very  often  are  not.  Change,  too,  will  save  trouble  ;  espe- 
cially half-dollars,  generally  the  fare  of  omnibuses  and  hacks,  and 
invariably  the  price  of  meals.  Twenty-five  cent  pieces,  too,  are 
useful,  as  fees  for  little  services  by  the  way.  In  travelling  through 
the  settled  districts  by  railways  and  steamboats,  and  at  the  best 
hotels,  the  daily  expenses  should  be  estimated  at  not  less  than 
five  or  si-  dollars  per  day  for  each  person. 

BAGGAGE.  % 

As  little  baggage  as  possible  is  always  a  good  rule,  though  a 
very  liberal  supply  is  permitted  on  the  railways  and  almost  any 
quantity  on  the  steamboats.  On  the  stages,  the  prescribed  limit  of 
sixty  or  eighty  pounds  cannot  be  exceeded  without  extra  charge. 

The  regular  carriages  of  his  hotel  will  convey  the  traveller 
securely  and  in  season,  to  the  railway  station  or  the  steamboat 
landing,  where  his  first  care  must  be  to  deposit  his  trunks  in  the 
keeping  of  the  baggage-master,  and  receive  a  check  for  each  one — 
corresponding  marks  will  be  attached  to  the  baggage,  and  it  will 
be  delivered  at  the  end  of  the  route  only  to  the  holder  of  the 
checks.  It  is  best  to  get  baggage  checked  for  the  entire  journey, 
or  for  the  longest  possible  stage  thereof,  and  thus  save  one's  self 
the  trouble  of  looking  out  for  it  more  frequently  than  is  necessary. 

Before  arriving  at  his  destination,  the  traveller  will,  on  the 
principal  routes,  receive  a  call  from  an  express  agent,  to  whom  he 
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may  safely  resign  his  check  and  his  address,  confident  that  his 
baggage  will  be  duly  delivered,  and  at  the  fixed  tariff  of  twenty- 
five  cents  for  each  piece  or  trunk.  On  arriving  at  the  end  of  his 
journey,  he  should  put  himself  in  one  of  the  carriages  marked  as 
in  the  particular  service  of  the  hotel  to  which  he  is  going.  If  he 
employs  other  vehicles,  it  will  be  well  to  learn  the  fare  beforehand, 
particularly  in  the  city  of  "New  York,  where  hackmen  pay  but 
little  attention  when  they  can  help  it,  to  the  law  in  the  case. 

TICKETS. 

Tickets  on  the  railways  should  be  purchased  at  the  office  before 
starting,  otherwise  a  small  additional  charge  will  be  made.  If  a 
long  journey  over  various  roads  is  intended,  it  is  cheaper  and 
more  convenient  to  buy  a  through  ticket  to  the  end  of  the  route, 
or  for  as  long  a  distance  as  possible.  On  the  steamboats,  the 
tickets  for  passage  and  for  meals  will  be  purchased  at  leisure,  after 
starting,  at  the  captain's  office. 

HOTELS. 
The  hotels  of  the  United  States  are  famous  all  the  world 
over,  for  their  extent,  convenience,  comfort  and  elegance.  They 
are  often  truly  palatial  in  their  sumptuousness,  with  means  and 
appliances  for  the  prompt  gratification  of  every  want  and  whim. 
The  universal  price  of  board,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  is  $2  50  or  $2  00  per  day  at  the  most  fashionable,  and 
indeed  at  all  the  principal  houses.  Private  parlors  and  extra 
rooms  involve  an  additional  charge,  according  to  their  position. 
Wines  are  always  extra  and  always  dear  enough. 

WAITERS  OR  SERVANTS. 
It  is  not  the  general  custom  in  America,  as  in  Europe,  to  fee 
waiters  at  the  hotels,  though  it  may  very  properly  be  done  for 
especial  personal  service.  It  is  often  done  by  those  who  like  hot 
dinners  better  than  cold,  or  who  may  have  a  fancy  for  some  rare 
dish  when  it  unluckily  happens  to  be  "  all  out." 

COSTUME. 
At  the  watering  places,  the  same  resources  of  toilette  are 
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needed  as  in  the  city  salon;  but  though  you  be  thus  provided, 
do  not  be  unprovided  with  a  travelling  suit  equal  to  rude  usage. 
If  the  color  be  a  gray  or  a  brown,  so  much  the  better  in  the  dust 
of  railway  and  stage  routes.  Don  a  felt  hat, — it  does  not  crush 
itself  or  your  head  in  car  or  carriage,  or  blow  overboard  on 
steamboats.  Leave  thin  boots  (this  especially  to  the  ladies)  at 
home,  and  be  well,  and  comfortably,  and  safely  shod,  in  stout  calf 
skin.  It  is  a  pity  to  be  kept  in  doors  by  the  fear  of  spoiling  one's 
gaiters  or  wetting  one's  feet,  when  the  meadows  and  hills  and 
brooks  are  waiting  to  be  explored.  In  mountain  tramps,  a  gene- 
rous sized  flask,  filled  with  most  excellent  brandy,  may  be  swung 
over  the  shoulder  with  very  picturesque  effect. 

Now  that  we  have  told  our  traveller  how  to  go,  it  only  remains 
to  us,  before  starting,  to  add  a  word  of  suggestion  as  to 

WHERE  TO  GO. 

If  you  are  in  New  York,  with  one  or  two  or  three,  or  more 
summer  days  to  spare,  run  up  to  one  or  other  of  the  many 
delightful  places  on  the  Hudson  River, — to  West  Point,  or  New- 
burgh,  for  example ;  or  -to  the  Catskill  Mountains ;  or  run  down 
to  Rockaway,  or  Long  Branch,  or  any  of  the  many  healthful  and 
inviting  resorts  along  the  coast  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey. 

If  a  week  is  at  your  command,  go  to  Lake  George,  or  to 
Trenton  Falls,  or  Niagara ;  explore  the  varied  route  of  the  Erie 
Railway,  or  seek  some  one  of  the  innumerable  Springs  of  the 
State. 

If  a  fortnight  or  a  month  can  be  spared,  make  a  trip  to  Canada. 
See  Montreal  and  the  Ottawa  River,  then  go  to  Quebec  and  the 
Saguenay,  returning  through  Maine ;  or  from  Montreal  go  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Toronto,  and  thence  to  the  great  Lakes;  or 
spend  a  part  or  all  of  your  time  among  the  wonderful  White  Hills 
of  New  Hampshire. 

If  the  whole  summer  is  waiting  to  be  disposed  of,  visit  the 
countless  watering-places  in  the  mountain  lands  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia ;  or  see  the  landscape  beauties  of  the  Blue  Ridge  regions  of 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia ;  or  astonish  yourself  with  a  glimpse 
of  the  western  cities  and  of  the  Mammoth  Cave. 
1* 
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In  winter  leisure,  go  to  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  and  New 
Orleans,  Florida  and  Cuba,  and  find  the  summer  airs  again 
which  you  have  lost  in  higher  latitudes. 

There  is  no  lack  of  inviting  resorts  for  a  day,  or  week,  or 
month,  or  for  ever.  Look  in  this  respect  at  our  Skeleton  Tours, 
and  at  the  detailed  descriptions  and  routes  in  the  pages  which 
follow.  Go  somewhere,  if  you  can,  all  of  you,  and  wherever  and 
whenever  you  go,  God  speed  you  on  your  way  and  send  you%duly 
back  wiser,  and  better,  and  healthier,  and  happier  men  and 
women. 

University,  New  York,  May  1st,  18  5*7. 


AMERICAN  FISHING  AND  FIELD  SPORTS. 


We  cannot  well  turn  a  thought  to  the  boundless  resouices  in  forest  and  flood, 
which  the  great  and  varied  territory  of  the  United  States  presents  for  every  descrip- 
tion of  field  sport,  without  a  sigh  of  regret  that  they  should  be  so  little  esteemed  and 
employed  by  the  people.  Nowhere  are  the  wildernesses  and  the  woods  so  populous 
with  the  noblest  objects  of  the  chase,  the  bison,  the  bear  and  the  deer  of  every  species, 
while  the  waters  of  the  numberless  inlets  and  estuaries  of  the  great  bays  of  our  Atlan- 
tic coast,  perhaps  surpass  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world  in  their  immense 
supplies'  of  all  kinds  of  wild  fowl. 

Opportunity  waits  the  will  and  pleasure  alike  of  the  hardiest  and  boldest  forest  ad- 
venturer, and  of  the  daintest  dilettante  of  the  mossy  brook-side.  All  may  find  abun- 
dant occupation  for  their  differing  tastes,  and  with  no  jealous  or  unreasonable  legal 
let  or  hinderance  to  the  full  indulgence  thereof,  as  in  some  other  less  free  and  favored 
lands. 

The  health,  moral  no  less  than  physical,  which  is  ever  to  be  gathered  in  the  exer- 
cise and  pleasures  of  the  chase,  commends  it,  especially,  to  a  people  disposed,  like 
ours,  to  over-work  and  over-toil ;  and  if  the  scholar  could  be  persuaded,  sometimes, 
to  close  his  wearying  books,  the  merchant  to  leave  his  dull  desk,  and  the  artisan  his 
unceasing  toil  for  a  generous  indulgence  in  out-of-door  relaxation,  who  can  tell  how 
much  the  enjoyment  of  life  might  be  increased — how  greatly  life  itself  might  be  pro- 
longed? • 

For  the  angler  there  is  opportunity  every  where  in  the  mountain  brooks  and  wood- 
land streams,  and  in  the  innumerable  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  land. 

Sea  trout  and  salmon,  of  the  finest  size  and  quality,  abound  in  Maine,  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec.  In  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Canada,  too,  they  are 
most  plentiful.  The  salmon,  especially,  may  be  readily  taken  in  the  waters  of  the  St. 
John's  river,  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  far  up  as  the  "  Thousand  Islands,"  and  down  al- 
most to  the  sea ;  in  the  Chaudiere,  the  St.  Maurice,  the  Jacques  Cartier  and  the  Ot- 
tawa. From  Lake  Ontario,  this  fine  fish  makes  its  way  through  the  Oswego  river 
into  Lake  Cayuga,  and  it  is  said  enters  Seneca  Lake  also.  In  these  last-mentioned 
waters  they  are  usually  taken  with  the  net,  and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  by  the  fly. 

Smaller  trout  of  exquisite  flavor  are  abundant  in  all  the  mountain  streams  of  the 
Northern  and  the  Middle  States,  as  far  southward  as  Virginia.  They  swarm,  also,  in 
Lake  Superior,  where  the  salmon,  too,  is  to  be  found.  Long  Island  is  famous  for  its 
trout ;  and  so,  also,  is  the  wilderness  of  northern  New  York — all  that  beautiful  moun- 
tain and  lake  region  lying  west  of  Champlain.    The  brook  or  spotted  trout  here,  are 
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often  taken  up  to  two  and  a-half  or  three  pounds,  and  sometimes  up  to  six,  though  a 
two-pounder  is  usually  esteemed  a  god-send,  as  the  average  size  of  this  fish  is  much 
less  in  American  than  in  European  waters. 

The  black  bass  is  plentiful  in  the  lakes,  and  the  pike,  the  pickerel,  the  maskalonge 
and  the  striped  bass,  besides  many  lesser  kind. 

The  most  abundant  facilities  for  wild-fowl  shooting  may  be  found  at  all  points  of 
the  long  reach  of  the  Atlantic  coast— in  the  noble  bays  and  the  rivers— inlets  from  Maine 
to  Florida.  At  some  one  or  other  period  of  the  year,  each  species  of  wader,  from  the 
stately  swan  to  the  little  sand-piper,  take  up  their  abode  in  every  point  of  this  re- 
gion— now  flocking  to  the  land-locked  bays  and  lagunes  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jer- 
sey ;  now  about  the  estuaries  of  the  great  Chesapeake,  and  later  still,  in  the  Albemarle 
and  the  Pamlico  Sound,  off  Carolina.  See  "  Long  Island  "  in  this  respect,  and  the 
" Chesapeake  Bay"  in  regard  to  the  famous  canvas-back. 

Even  to  catalogue  the  eligible  spots  for  every  kind  of  upland  shooting  in  a  country 
covered  with  forests  and  woods,  and  necessarily  filled  with  birds  and  other  game 
of  all  kinds,  would  demand  a  volume.  The  sportsman  may  choose  for  himself  where 
to  kill  the  prairie  hen,  any  where  from  Texas  up,  through  all  the  great  western 
plains ;  the  ruffed  grouse,  in  New  England  where  it  is  called  partridge,  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  it  is  known  as  the  pheasant ;  or  the  Canada  grouse  in  upper  New 
York  and  northward.  The  quail  may  be  found  abundantly  from  Massachusetts  to 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  even  to  Texas.  The  woodcock  is  plentiful  in  all  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States,  and  in  winter  not  less  so  in  the  South.  Ducks,  too,  of  many  kinds, 
and  teal  and  rail  will  every  where  repay  the  search  of  the  hunter. 

Of  the  nobler  game  of  the  forest- wilds,  the  rude  bison,  the  lordly  elk  and  moose, 
the  deer,  and  even  of  the  bear  and  the  panther,  not  only  the  great  Western  wil- 
dernesses, but  the  mountain  glens  of  the  northern  States,  and  the  jungles  of  the  South, 
offer  ample  supplies.  The  deer,  more  especially,  is  yet  to  be  found  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  abundantly  in  the  woods  of  Maine  and  the  mountain  region  of 
all  New  England  and  of  northern  New  York.  See  chapters  on  the  Adirondack  and 
the  Saranac  lake  region.  Hereabouts  this  beautiful  animal  is  most  often  killed  by 
one  or  other  of  the  two  questionable  modes,  called  driving  and  still  hunting ;  but 
south  of  the  Potomac,  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  he  is 
yet  followed  in  the  good  old  brave  manly  chase,  with  all  the  inspiriting  and  ennobling 
adjuncts  of  mounted  cavalier,  daring-flood  and  fell  at  the  call  of  the  bugle  note  and 
the  stirring  halloo. 

The  bison  and  the  elk  must  be  followed  to  the  Far  West,  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
whither  they  have  been  driven  long  since,  before  the  inexorable  course  of  empire. 
How  much  longer  they  may  be  found  even  there,  who  can  tell,  while  Civilization 
is  stalking,  as  it  is,  over  the  great  deserts  in  its  annihilating  seven-league  boots. 

"  Let  the  man  who's  disturbed  by  misfortune  and  care, 
Away  to  the  woodlands  and  valleys  repair. 

Tally-ho,  etc. 

Let  him  hear  but  the  notes  of  the  sweet  swelling  horn, 
"With  the  hounds  in  full  cry,  and  his  troubles  are  gone. 
Tallv-ho,  etc." 

Old  Song 


SKELETON   TOUKS 

From  New  York  to  Various  Parts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Canadas. 

WITH  AN  APPEOXIMATE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  TIME  REQUIEED  TO  TEAVEL 

FEOM  PLACE  TO  PLACE,  AND  OF  THE  DUEATION  OF  THE  HALTS 

TO  BE  MADE  AT  THE  MOST  EEMAEKABLE  SPOTS. 

See  Description  of  Routes,  Hotels,  Places  and  Scenes  in  the  Following  Pages.* 


A  TOUR  OF  SIX  DAYS, 

Visiting  West  Point,  NewourgTi,  and  the  Catshills. 

Monday.    New  York  to  West  Point  (52  miles),  by  morning  steamboat  up  the  Hudson     \ 
Eiver,  through  the  Highlands,  or  by  an  early  train  on  the  Hudson  River  Railway, 
stopping  at  Garrison's,  and  crossing  by  steam-ferry  to  the  "West  Point  Hotel  or  to 
Cozzens',  just  below.    Arrive  in  three  hours,  by  or  before  noon  (page  128). 

Yisit  the  Military  Academy,  the  ruins  of  Fort  Putnam,  Kosciusko's  Garden, 
Weir's  Studio,  etc. 

Tuesday.  Morning  steamboat  or  early  train  to  Newburgh  (9  miles,  crossing  ferries 
included,  one  hour),  stop  at  the  Orange  Hotel,  on  the  Main  street,  or  at  the  Pow- 
hattan,  an  elegant  summer  establishment  in  the  suburbs ;  visit  Washington's 
Head  Quarters  in  the  village.  After  dinner,  take  a  carriage  for  "  Idlewild,"  the 
charming  home  of  N.  P.  Willis,  four  miles  down  the  river.  Explore  the  grounds 
and  the  beautiful  mountain  brook  and  glen.  Visit  "  Cedarlawn,"  the  residence 
of  the  author  Headley,  on  the  way,  a  mile  below  Newburgh  (pages  130,  131). 

Wednesday.  Morning  steamboat  or  by  Railway  from  Fishkill,  opposite  Newburgh, 
to  Oakhill,  opposite  Catskill ;  51  miles,  2  hours,  besides  ferries.  From  Catskill 
village,  in  good  coaches,  12  miles,  through  a  most  picturesque  hill  and  valley  re- 
gion, to  the  Mountain  House  (page  144). 

Thursday.  Look  out  for  the  grand  spectacle,  from  this  point,  of  the  sun-rise.  After 
breakfast  walk  to  the  North  Mountain,  overlooking  the  Hotel  and  the  two  lakes ; 
next,  join  the  usual  morning  party  in  the  two-mile  ride  to  the  High  Falls  :  back 
to  dinner. 

Friday.  Ride  from  the  Mountain  House  through  the  great  Kauterskill  Clove,  west- 
ward to  the  village  of  Palenville,  returning  by  valley  and  mountain  road  east- 
ward ;  or  explore  the  ravines  and  cascades  of  the  Clove,  better  on  foot — a  good 
day's  tramp. 

Saturday.    Return  to  New  York,  via  Catskill  Village  and  the  Hudson  River. 

***  If  more  time  is  at  command,  devote  a  day  to  a  visit  to  High  Peak,  another 
to  the  Stony  Clove,  and  another  to  the  Plauterkill  Clove  and  Creek. 

*  For  Kail  way  Time-Tables  consult  Appletons'  Monthly  Kailway  and  Steam  Navigation 
Guide. 
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A  TOUR   OF   SIX  DAYS, 

Visiting  Albany  and  Troy  (via  the  Hudson  River),  Saratoga  Springs,  'Lake  George, 
Fort  Tieonderoga,  and  Whitehall,  on  Lake  Cham-plain. 

Monday.  From  New  York  by  morning  boat  or  cars,  via  Hudson  River,  146  miles,  5 
or  6  hours,  to  Albany  (see  Albany  and  Troy,  pp.  134  and  135.) 

Tuesday.  Railway  via  Schenectady  or  Troy,  45  or  50  miles,  two  and  a  half  hours,  to 
Saratoga  Springs.  Stop  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  or  at  the  Union  Hall  (p.  149). 

Wednesday.  To  Lake  George  by  Railway  15  miles,  to  Moreau  Station,  and  thence  by 
plank  road,  an  hour  or  two,  via  Glen's  Falls  to  Caldwell.  Stop  over  night  at  the 
Lake  House,  or  at  the  Fort  William  Henry  Hotel,  close  by  (page  151). 

Thursday.    Spend  the  day  on  the  lake  boating  and  fishing,  or  sketching. 

Friday.  Make  the  voyage  of  the  lake  in  the  beautiful  new  steamer,  the  "  Minne- 
haha," a  few  hours,  sail  to  the  village  of  Tieonderoga,  at  tht  foot  or  north  end 
of  the  lake ;  thence  3  or  4  miles  by  coach  to  the  ruins  of  Fort  Tieonderoga. 

Saturday.  Return  home  by  the  Lake  Champlain  steamers  to  Whitehall  (page  154), 
and  thence  by  Railway  via  Troy  and  the  Hudson. 

*#*  Same  tour  (except  on  the  Hudson),  within  the  same  time  from  Boston, 
taking  the  Western  Railway,  thence  (Monday)  200  miles  to  Albany. 


A   TOUR    OF  SIX   DAYS, 


Visiting  Trenton  and  Niagara  Falls,  via  the  Central  Railway,  and  Retiirning  by  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Road. 

Monday.    From  New  York  to  Trenton  Falls,  via  Hudson  River,  146  miles  to  Albany, 
Central  Railway,  95  miles  to  Utica,  thence  15  miles  to  the  Falls  (page  156). 

Tuesday.    Explore  the  Falls. 

Wednesday.    Return  to  Utica  and  resume  journey  on  the  Central  Road,  via  Syracuse 
and  Rochester  (Falls  of  the  Genesee)  to  Niagara  (page  161). 

Thursday.     At  Niagara. 

Friday.  To  Buffalo,  and  thence  by  the  Erie  Railway,  passing  the  night  at  Binghamton. 

Saturday.    Erie  Road  from  Binghamton  to  New  York. 

*H*  If  more  time  is  at  command,  remain  over  Sunday  at  Niagara,  and  follow 
the  picturesque  route  of  the  Erie  Road  more  leisurely,  seeing  the  cascades  and 
ravines  of  the  Genesee,  and  the  great  Railway  Bridge  at  Portage,  61  miles  from 
Buffalo.  Elmira,  273  miles  from  New  York ;  Owego,  236  miles ;  Great  Bend,  2d0 
miles ;  and  Port  Jervis,  88  miles,  are  pleasant  stopping  places  on  the  way. 


TOUR    OF   A   WEEK, 

Visiting  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington  City. 

Monday.  From  New  York  by  morning  line  to  Philadelphia  on  the  New  Jersey  Rail- 
way, 87  miles,  or  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy  route  (pages  174  and  176).  Arrive 
in  the  early  afternoon. 

Tuesday.    At  Philadelphia  (see  page  182). 

Wednesday.  Morning  train  to  Baltimore  (page  179),  97  miles;  arrive. in  the  early 
afternoon.    For  Baltimore  see  page  199. 

Thursday.  Spend  the  day  in  Baltimore,  and  take  the  evening  train  (page  214),  40 
miles,  2  hours,  to  Washington. 

Friday.    At  Washington  (page  215). 

Saturday.    Return  to  New  York  by  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  224  miles. 

**.*  If  more  time  can  be  spared,  remain  in  Washington  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
visiting  Mount  Vernon  (page  218),  Georgetown,  Alexandria,  etc.  Return  on 
Monday  to  Philadelphia,  and  next  day  leisurely  to  New  York. 
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TOUR   OF   A   WEEK, 

Visiting  the  Valley  of  Wyoming  and  the  Delaware  Water  Gap. 

Monday.    From  New  York  by  the  Erie  Railway,  200  miles,  to  Great  Bend. 

Tuesday.  By  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway  to  Scranton,  an  in- 
teresting place ;  thence  to  Wilkesbarre,  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  in  the  Valley 
of  Wyoming  (page  194). 

Wednesday.  Explore  the  valley,  visiting  Prospect  Rock,  3  miles  from  the  village 
and  Nanticoke,  in  the  beautiful  passage  of  the  Susquehanna,  at  the  Southern  ex- 
tremity of  Wyoming. 

Thursday.  Returning,  take  the  cars  via  Mauch  Chunk,  in  the  coal  region,  to  Easton 
and  the  Water  Gap. 

Friday.    At  the  Water  Gap  (see  page  197.) 

Saturday.  Reach  home  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  Kailway,  and 
other  routes  across  New  Jersey. 

***  With  more  time,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  spend  a  day  at  Scranton,  two  or 
three  in  and  below  the  Valley  of  Wyoming ;  to  stop  at  Mauch  Chunck,  and  see 
the  coal  mines  and  the  bold  landscape  of  the  Lehigh  River. 


TOUR  OF  TWO  WEEKS, 

Visiting  the  White  Mountains  and  the  Lake  Scenery  of  New  Hampshire,  via  Boston. 

FIEST  WEEK 
Monday.    From  New  York  to  Boston  (page  61),  journey  occupying  the  night,  by  the 

Stonington  and  Providence,  the  Fall  River  or  the  Norwich  routes  (morning  and 

evening),  or  by  the  Railway  Express. 
Tuesday.    Boston  (page  65.) 
Wednesday.    Boston  to  Centre  Harbor,  on  Lake  Winnipiseogee  (page"  88) ;  arrive  at 

dinner  time ;  spend  the  afternoon  on  the  lake  or  lake  shores. 
Thursday.    Visit  Red  Hill  (on  horseback),  a  few  miles  distant,  and  overlook  the 

beautiful  lake  region  (page  91). 
Friday.    Proceed,  by  the  White  Mountain  stages,  to  North  Conway,  one  of  the  most 

charming  valleys  in  the  world  ;  stop  over  night  at  Thompson's  (page  91). 
Saturday.     Continue  journey  by  stage  24  miles  to  Crawford  House,  in  the  Great 

White  Mountain  Notch — traversing  the  valleys  of  Conway,  Bartlett,  etc. 
Sunday.    Crawford  House  (page  96). 

SECOND  WEEK 
Monday.    Ascend  Mount  Washington  (page  96). 

Tuesday.    Visit  the  Silver  Cascade  and  other  scenes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Notch. 
Wednesday.    Continue  journey,  by  stage,  36  miles  (page  99),  to  the  Profile  House,  in 

the  Franconia  group  of  the  White  Hills,  following  the  course  of  the  Ammonoosuc. 
Thursday.    Profile  House ;  visit  Echo  Lake  and  Profile  Lake,  and  see  the  Old  Man 

of  the  Mountain,  Eagle  Cliff,  Cannon  Mountain,  and  other  sights  of  the  vicinage. 
Friday.    Ride  5  miles,  from  the  Profile  to  the  Flume  House ;  visit  the  Flume  and  its 

neighboring  marvels. 
Saturday.    Returning,  take  stage  to  Littleton,  16  miles ;  thence  by  Railway  20  miles 

to  Wells'  River ;  thence  through  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  to  Bellows  Falls, 

Brattleboro,  or  Northampton. 
Sunday.    At  Bellows  Falls,  Brattleboro  or  Northampton. 
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Third  Monday.    Home,  from  Northampton,  by  Springfield,  Hartford,  and  New  Haven, 
or  (from  Bellows  Falls)  by  Albany  and  the  Hudson. 


A   TOUR   OF   TWO   WEEKS, 

From  New  York  to  the  White  Mountains,  via  Boston  and  Portland,  Returning  by  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Routes. 

FIKST   "WEEK. 
Monday.    New  York  to  Boston  (see  routes,  page  61). 
Tuesday.    At  Boston  (page  65). 

Wednesday.    Boston  to  Portland,  Maine  (see  routes,  page  58). 
Thursday.    At  Portland  (page  58). 
Friday.    From  Portland  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  91  miles  to  Gorham,  N.  H., 

White  Mountain  Station  (page  94) ;  continue  journey  in  coaches  7  miles  to  the 

Glen  House  (page  94). 
Saturday.    Journey  by  stage  from  the  Glen  House,  34  miles,  to  the  Crawford  House, 

White  Mountain  Notch. 
Sunday.    At  the  Crawford  House. 

SECOND  WEEK. 
Explore  the  White  Mountains  and  return  home,  as  in  preceding  Tour. 


A   TOUR    OF   TWO   WEEKS, 


Visiting  the  New  England  Cities,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Springfield,  Boston,  Provi- 
dence, and  Newport. 

FIEST  WEEK. 
Monday.    From  New  York  to  New  Haven,  Ct.,  76  miles,  by  the  New  Haven  Railway ; 

visit  Yale  College,  the  Trumbull  Gallery,  etc.  (page  62). 
Tuesday.     Continue  journey,  36  miles,  to  Hartford,  Ct.  (page  62). 
Wednesday.    To  Springfield,  Mass.,  26  miles  (page  63);   visit  the  United  States 

Armory,  etc. 

Thursday.    To  Boston,  98  miles  (page  65). 

Friday.    At  Boston  (page  65). 

Saturday.    At  Boston. 

Sunday.    At  Boston. 

SECOND  WEEK. 

Monday.  Morning  train  from  Boston,  43  miles,  to  Providence  (page  83) ;  see  the 
Library  of  Brown  University  and  the  Atheneum  ;  visit  the  Seekonk  River  and 
"  What  Cheer  Rock,"  on  the  edge  of  the  city,  the  village  and  Falls  of  Pawtucket, 
near  by,  etc. 

Tuesday.  At  Providence ;  take  a  sail  down  the  Narragansett  Bay  and  back,  in  one 
of  the  numerous  excursion  steamers  (page  84). 

Wednesday.  Take  the  steamboat  down  the  Narragansett  Bay,  from  Providence  to 
Newport ;  a  charming  voyage  of  some  two  hours. 

Thursday.    At  Newport  (page  86). 

Friday.    At  Newport. 

Saturday.     At  Newport. 

Sunday.    At  Newport. 

Monday.    Home. 
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TOUR    OF  TWO   WEEKS, 

From  New  York  up  the  Valley  of  the  Housatonic  to  Great  Harrington,  Stockbridge, 
etc.,  in  Berkshire,  Mass.  ;  to  Lebanon  Springs  and  Shaker  Village,  N.  Y.  Return- 
ing via  the  Hudson  River  and  West  Point. 

FIRST   WEEK. 

Monday.  From  New  York,  via  New  Haven  Railway  (page  62),  to  Bridgeport,  Ct. ; 
thence,  without  stopping,  by  the  Housatonic  Railway  (page  80)  up  the  valley  and 
river  of  the  Housatonic  to  Great  Barrington,  in  Berkshire,  Mass. 

Tuesday.    At  Great  Barrington  (page  81). 

Wednesday.    From  Great  Barrington,  Railway  26  miles  to  Old  Stockbridge. 

Thursday.    At  Old  Stockbridge  (page  81). 

Friday.    Lebanon  Springs. 

Saturday.    Lebanon  Springs  (page  171). 

Sunday.    Lebanon  Springs.    Visit  Shaker  village,  near  by  (page  171). 

SECOND    WEEK. 
Monday.    Visit  Pittsfield,  Williamstown,  Lenox,  Adams,  etc. 
Tuesday.    Visit  Pittsfield,  Williamstown,  Lenox,  Adams,  etc. 
Wednesday.    Visit  Pittsfield,  Williamstown,  Lenox,  Adams,  etc. 
Thursday.    Return  via  Western  Railway  to  Albany,  or  by  the  Berkshire  Road  to 

Hudson,  and  thence  down  the  Hudson  River  to  West  Point. 
Friday.    At  West  Point  (page  128). 
Saturday.    Back  in  New  York. 


TOUR    OF    TWO  WEEKS, 

the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut. 

Monday.  By  Railway  from  New  York  via  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  Ct.,  to  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  138  miles ;  dine,  visit  the  U.  S.  Armory,  etc.  (pages  61  to  63). 

Tuesday.     To  Northampton,  17  miles,  by  Railway,  near  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut. 

Wednesday.  At  Northampton  (page  73),  visiting  Mount  Holyoke,  and  other  scenes 
of  great  interest  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

Thursday.  Continue  on  the  Railways  up  the  valley  and  river  19  miles  to  Greenfield, 
Mass. ;  walk  in  the  evening  to  the  high  ridge  called  Poet's  Seat,  finely  overlook- 
ing all  the  country  round. 

Friday.  Resume  the  journey  (by  Railway  always),  up  the  valley,  24  miles  further, 
to  Brattleboro,  in  Vermont.  This  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  resting  places  on 
the  route ;  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  scenery,  society,  hotel  comforts,  etc. 
(see  page  78). 

Saturday.  Visit  the  grounds  of  the  Insane  Asylum,  West  River,  the  Cemetery,  and 
other  charming  localities  in  the  vicinage  of  Brattleboro. 

Sunday.  Still  at  Brattleboro ;  a  pleasant  place  for  a  Sunday  halt,  all  travel  being 
suspended  on  that  day  hereabouts. 

Monday.  Resume  journey  24  miles  further  up  the  river  to  Bellows  Falls  (page  79).  At 
this  point  the  traveller  may  turn  back  if  he  pleases  by  railway  via  Rutland,  Vt., 
Whitehall,  on  Lake  Champlain,  Saratoga  Springs,  Albany  or  Troy,  and  the  Hud- 
son River;  going  on  Tuesday  to  Saratoga,  and  on  Wednesday  to  New  York  ;  or 
he  may  continue  on  with  us  yet  further  up  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut. 
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Tuesday.    From  Bellows  Falls  2G  miles  to  "Windsor,  Vt,  a  very  quiet,  picturesque, 

and  pleasant  place  (page  79). 
"Wednesday.     Ascend  Mount  Ascutney,  near  Windsor. 
Thursday.    From  Windsor  (returning)  by  the  Vermont  Central  Road,  through  the 

charming  valley  of  the  Winooski  to  Burlington,  on  Lake  Champlain  (page  101). 
Friday.     Cross  the  Lake  from  Burlington  to  Port  Kent,  and  visit  the  bold  ravine 

called  the  Walled  Banks  of  the  Ausable. 
Saturday.    Home  by  Whitehall,  Troy,  Albany,  and  the  Hudson. 

*V*  At  Windsor  (Second  Tuesday  of  this  tour),  the  traveller  being  on  one  of  the 

most  agreeable  routes  thence,  may  continue  his  journey  eastward  to  the  White 

Mountain  Region. 


TOUR  OF  THREE  WEEKS, 

Visiting  the  Hudson  Biver,  /Saratoga  Springs,  Lake  George,  Lake  Champlain,  Mon- 
treal, Quebec,  and  the  Saguenay  Biver,  the  St.  Lawrence  Biver,  Niagara  Falls,  and 
the  Scenery  of  the  Erie  Bail/way . 

FIEST  WEEK. 
Monday.    From  New  York  to  Albany,  by  steamboat  or  railway  (Hudson  River), 

thence  by  railway  to  Saratoga  (pages  119  and  149). 
Tuesday.    Saratoga  Springs  (page  149). 
Wednesday.    To  Caldwell  on  Lake  George  (page  151). 
Thursday.    Down  Lake  George  to  Fort  Ticonderoga  on  Lake  Champlain  (page  150 

to  153). 
Friday.    Steamer  on  Lake  Champlain  to  Plattsburg  (page  153),  thence  by  railway  to 

Montreal. 
Saturday.    Montreal  (page  32). 
Sunday.    Montreal. 

SECOND  WEEK. 
Monday.    Railway  or  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Quebec  (page  35). 
Tuesday.    Quebec  (page  35). 

Wednesday.    Down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  (page  29). 
Thursday.    Voyage  up  the  Saguenay. 
Friday.    Back  to  Quebec. 
Saturday.    Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  Montreal. 
Sunday.    Montreal. 

THIED  WEEK. 
Monday.    Up  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  Thousand  Islands  to  Kingston  (page  390). 
Tuesday.    Grand  Trunk  Railway  via  Toronto  to  Hamilton ;  thence,  by  the  Great 

Western  Road  to  Suspension  Bridge,  Niagara. 
Wednesday.    Niagara  Falls  (page  1G1). 
Thursday.     Niagara. 
Friday.    Erie  Railway  (returning)  to  Owego  or  Binghamton,  or  to  Utica  on  the 

Central  Route. 
Saturday.    Home, 

***  Omit  the  detour  from  Montreal  to  Quebec,  and  back,  and  make  this  tour 

within  two  weeks  instead  of  three. 
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HUNTING  TOUR  OF  THREE  WEEKS, 

To  the  Saranac  Lakes,  in,  the  Wilderness  of  Northern,  New  York. 

FIKST  WEEK. 
Monday.    From  New  York  to  Port  Kent,  opposite  Burlington,  on  Lake  Champlain, 

via  Hudson  River,  Saratoga  Springs,  and  Whitehall  (page  153).    From  Port  Kent, 

by  omnibus  or  stage  five  miles  back,  to  Keeseville.    Stop  at  the  Ausable  House. 

Tuesday.    Visit  the  remarkable  ravines  and  cascades  near  Keeseville,  called  the 

Walled  Banks  of  the  Ausable  (page  155). 
Wednesday.    Take  the  tri-weekly  mail  wagon  or  private  carriage,  for  the  banks  of 

the  Lower  Saranac  Lake,  stopping  at  Baker's,  a  mile  distant,  or  at  Martin's  on 

the  shore  (page  168). 
Thursday.    Secure  the  services  of  a  guide  and  hunter,  with  his  boat,  dogs,  tent,  and 

all  necessary  equipments  and  provisions  for  camp  life,  all  the  journey  hence  being 

by  water  (page  169). 
Friday.    On  the  Lower  Saranac,  crossing  the  "  carrying  place  "  in  the  afternoon  to 

the  Middle  Saranac,  on  the  shore  of  which  camp  for  the  night,  after  a  supper  of 

trout,  readily  taken,  with  venison,  perchance,  to  boot. 
Saturday  and  Sunday.    Camp  on  the  Upper  Saranac,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 

these  lakes,  and  a  fine  hunting  and  fishing  ground. 
SECOND  WEEK. 
Monday  and  Tuesday.    Visit  the  St.  Regis  Lake. 
Wednesday.    Return  to  the  Middle  Saranac  (or  Round  Lake),  make  a  short  portage 

to  the  Stony  Creek  Pond  ;  and  thence  reach  "  the  Racquette  River,"  by  a  pull  of 

three  miles  on  the  Stony  Creek.     Camp  for  the  night. 
Thursday.    Voyage  on  the  Racquette  River  of  20  miles  to  Tupper's  Lake.    The 

tourist  is  here  at  the  last  and  most  charming  portion  of  the  region  comprised  in 

our  present  tour ;  and  here,  be  he  artist  or  hunter,  he  will  be  very  willing  to  pass 

the  remainder  of  the  time  which  his  furlough  grants  to  him.     Lough  Neah  is  a 

continuation  of  the  picturesque  waters  of  Tupper's  Lake. 
Friday.    Tupper's  Lake  (page  109). 
Saturday.    Tupper's  Lake  (page  109). 
Sunday.    Tupper's  Lake  (page  109). 

THIED  WEEK 

Monday.    Tupper's  Lake. 

Tuesday.    Returning ;  retraverse  the  Racquette  River. 

Wednesday.    Arrive  at  the  Middle  Saranac  Lake. 

Thursday.    Back  to  the  starting  point  on  the  Lower  Saranac. 

Friday.    Regain  Lake  Champlain  at  Port  Kent,  or  at  Westport. 

Saturday.    Home. 

***  If  the  traveller  in  this  wonderful  region  be  addicted  to  the  rifle,  the  rod, 
or  the  pencil,  he  may  extend  his  visit  with  pleasure  from  three  weeks  to  three 
months.  The  Adirondack  hills  and  lakes — another  portion  of  this  marvellous 
wilderness — are  not  far  removed  from  the  Saranac  ;  and  one,  two,  or  more  weeks 
might  be  spent  there  with  great  satisfaction  (page  169). 


TOUR  OF  FOUR  WEEKS, 

To  the  Great  Lakes,  via  Quebec,  Montreal,  the  St.  Lawrence  Niagara  Falls,  &c. 
FIEST  WEEK. 
Monday.    From  New  York,  via  Albany  and  Troy,  to  Saratoga. 
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Tuesday.    Saratoga  Springs. 

Wednesday.     To  Montreal,  by  Railway  or  Steamer  on  Lake  Champlain. 

Thursday.    Montreal. 

Friday.     To  Quebec. 

Saturday.    Quebec  and  vicinity,  visiting  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  the  Chaudiere,  &c. 

Sunday.     Quebec. 

SECOND  WEEK. 
Monday.     Grand  Trunk  Railway,  by  Montreal,  to  Toronto,  on  Lake  Ontario. 
Tuesday.     The  Ontario,  Simcoe,  and  Huron  Railway,  97  miles,  to  Collingwood,  on  the 

Georgian  Bay,  an  arm  of  Lake  Huron. 
Wednesday.    By  Steamer,  on  Lake  Huron  (page  43),  to  the  Straits  of  Mackinac, 

(page  43). 
Thursday.    Mackinac. 
Friday.    Mackinac. 
Saturday.    Steamer  to  the  Sault  St.  Marie— the  connecting  link  of  the  waters  of 

Huron  and  Lake  Superior. 
Sunday.    At  the  Sault  de  St.  Marie. 

THIED  WEEK. 
Voyage  on  Lake  Superior. 

FOUETH  WEEK. 
Monday.    From  the  Sault  de  St.  Marie  (returning)  (Steamer  on  Lake  Huron)  to 

Detroit,  Michigan. 
Tuesday.    Great  Western  Railway  to  Suspension  Bridge,  Niagara  Falls. 
Wednesday.    Niagara  Falls. 
Thursday.    Niagara  Falls. 

Friday.    To  Utica  Central  Railway,  or  to  Binghamton,  Erie^Route. 
Saturday.    To  New  York. 


TOUR  OF  FOUR  WEEKS, 

To  the  Virginia  Springs,  Weir's  Cave,  the  Natural  Bridge,  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  <&c. 
FIEST  WEEK. 
Monday.    From  New  York  to  Philadelphia  (pages  174  and  176). 
Tuesday.    Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  (page  179). 
Wednesday.    Baltimore  to  Washington  City  (page  215). 
Thursday.    At  Washington  City — visit  Mount  Vernon. 
Friday.    To  Alexandria ;    and  thence,  by  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railway, 

88  miles ;  and  from  Gordonsville,  on  the  Virginia  Central  Road,  64  miles  to 

Staunton. 
Saturday.    Stage  or  Carriage,  17  miles,  to  Weir's  Cave. 
Sunday.    At  Weir's  Cave  (page  239). 

SECOND  WEEK. 
Monday.    At  Weir's  Cave,  returning  in  the  afternoon  to  Staunton. 
Tuesday.     Continue  journey  on  the  Central  Road,  as  far  as  it  at  present  extends,  and 

proceed  thence  to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  by  Stage. 
Wednesday.    En  route. 
Thursday.    White  Sulphur  Springs  (page  232). 
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Friday.    White  Sulphur  Springs. 
Saturday.    White  Sulphur  Springs. 
Sunday.     White  Sulphur  Springs. 

THIED  WEEK 
May  be  devoted  to  the  other  Springs  of  this  Region. 

FOUKTH  WEEK. 
Visit  the  Natural  Bridge,  63  miles  from  the  White  Sulphur  Springs ;  12  miles  from 
Lexington ;  36  miles  from  Lynchburg,  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railway, 
from  Richmond,  west  (page  236) ;  next,  see  the  Peaks  of  Otter  (page  237),  in  the 
same  region.  Return  home  by  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Road,  from  Lynch- 
burg to  Richmond  (page  220) ;  thence,  by  the  Great  Southern  Mail  Route  to 
Washington ;  or,  more  agreeably,  by  the  James  River  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
to  Baltimore ;  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia ;  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 
*#*  For  landscape  beauties  not  mentioned  here  in  the  Spring  Region  of 
Western  Virginia,  see  page  240  and  following.  This  tour  might  be  pleasantly 
extended  to  two  or  even  three  months. 


TOUR  OF  FOUR  WEEKS, 


From  New  Torh,  via  Boston  and  Portland,  to  Quebec  and  the  Saguenay,  Montreal,  the 
Ottawa,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  returning  by  Niagara  and  Trenton  Falls,  Sara- 
toga Springs,  and  the  Hudson  Biver.  Detour  of  ten  days  {extra)  to  the  White 
Mountains. 

FIEST  WEEK. 

Monday.    New  York  to  Boston— see  Routes  page  61  and  following. 

Tuesday.    At  Boston  (page  65). 

Wednesday.    Boston  to  Portland,  Maine— Routes  page  58. 

Thursday.    At  Portland  (page  58). 

Friday.    From  Portland  to  Quebec,  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  (pages  35  and  59.) 

Detour  of  Ten  Days  to  White  Mountains. 

[The  White  Mountains  may  be  pleasantly  visited  from  this  part  of  our  present 
Route  (in  ten  extra  days),  stopping  at  Gorham,  N.  H.,  91  miles  on  the  way 
from  Portland,  reaching  Glen  House,  7  miles  from  Gorham,  same  day ;  Craw- 
ford House,  White  Mountain  Notch,  on  Saturday ;  and  so  on,  as  per  programme 
of  Second  Week,  in  Tours,  pages  15  and  16 ;  returning  to  the  Glen  House  by 
the  Second  Sunday,  and  resuming  journey  (from  Gorham  to  Quebec)  on  Mon- 
day following.] 
Saturday.  At  Quebec  (page  35). 
Sunday.    At  Quebec. 

SECOND  WEEK. 
Monday.    At  Quebec,  visiting  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  of  the  Chaudiere,  of  St.  Anne, 

&c.  (page  37). 
Tuesday.    Excursion  to  Saguenay  River  and  back  to  Quebec,  as  in  Tour  (page  18). 
Wednesday.    Excursion  to  Saguenay  River  and  back  to  Quebec. 
Thursday.    Excursion  to  Saguenay  River  and  back  to  Quebec. 
Friday.    From  Quebec,  by  Grand    Trunk  Railway,   or  St.  Lawrence    River,  to 

Montreal. 
Saturday.    Montreal  (page  32). 
Sunday.    Montreal  (page  32). 
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THIED  WEEK. 
Monday.    Excursion  up  the  Ottawa  River  from  Montreal  and  back  (pages  26  to  29). 
Tuesday.    Excursion  up  the  Ottawa  River  from  Montreal  and  back. 
"Wednesday.    Excursion  up  the  Ottawa  River  from  Montreal  and  back. 
Thursday.    Up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  (or  by  Grand  Trunk  Railway)  to 

Niagara  Falls  (page  39). 
Friday.    Up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  (or  by  Grand  Trunk  Railway)  to 

Niagara  Falls. 
Saturday.    At  Niagara  Falls  (page  161). 
Sunday.    At  Niagara  Falls. 

FOURTH  WEEK. 
Monday.    Still  at  Niagara. 
Tuesday.    By  Central  Railway  to  Utica. 
Wednesday.    From  Utica,  15  miles,  to  Trenton  Falls. 
Thursday.    At  Trenton  Falls  (page  156),  returning  to  Utica  in  the  evening. 
Friday.    Journey  to  and  stay  at  Saratoga  Springs  (page  149). 
Saturday.    Back  to  New  York,  via  Troy,  Albany,  and  the  Hudson  River  (page  119). 


TOUR  OF  FOUR  WEEKS, 


To  the  Vpper  Mississippi,  via  Niagara,  Detroit,  Chicago,   Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  St. 
Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  etc. 

FIRST   WEEK. 
Monday.    From  New  York  to  Niagara  by  the  Erie  Railway,  444  miles,  or  by  the 

Central  route,  466  miles — a  journey  more  comfortably  made  in  two  days  than 

one,  if  time  serves. 
Tuesday.    Niagara  (page  161). 

Wednesday.    By  the  Great  Western  Railway,  229  miles,  to  Detroit 
Thursday.    By  the  Michigan  Central  road,  284  miles,  to  Chicago. 
Friday.    Chicago,  111.  (page  351). 
Saturday.    To  Milwaukee  by  steamer  on  Lake   Michigan,  or  by  railway  along 

shore,  85  miles. 
Sunday.    At  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (page  358). 

SECOND  WEEK. 

Yisit  to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  leaving  Milwaukee  on  Monday  for  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
thence  (circuitously)  by  railway  to  Dubuque  on  the  Mississippi,  or  returning,  to 
Chicago,  and  thence  to  Dubuque  direct,  by  the  Galena  and  Chicago  route.  From 
Dubuque  by  steamer  up  the  Mississippi  river  to  St.  Paul  and  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony. Returning  by  the  end  of  the  week  (second  of  the  tour)  via  the  river,  to 
St.  Louis. 

THIRD  WEEK 

Monday.    At  St.  Louis  (page  350). 

Tuesday.  By  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railway,  and  the  New  Albany  and  Salem  road 
to  Louisville. 

Wednesday.    At  Louisville,  Ky.  (page  319). 

Thursday.    At  Louisville. 

(Another  week  would  permit  the  traveller  to  visit  the  Mammoth  Cave  very  agree- 
ably from  this  the  chief  point  of  detour  thither.) 

Friday.    By  railway  or  steamer  on  the  Ohio  river  to  Cincinnati. 
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Saturday.    At  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (page  329). 
Sunday.    At  Cincinnati. 

FOURTH  WEEK. 

Monday.    By  railway  to  Columbus,  Ohio  (page  333). 

Tuesday.    Railway  to  Zanesville,  Ohio  (page  334). 

Wednesday.    To  Wheeling,  Va. 

Thursday  and  Friday.  By  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  to  Baltimore,  or  by  the 
Pennsylvania  railway  to  Philadelphia.  Both  these  noble  routes  are  as  magnifi- 
cent in  their  pictorial  attractions  as  in  their  grand  extent — each  traversing  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  replete  with  every  variety  of  natural  beauty.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  numberless  notable  scenes  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  see 
pages  204  and  following.  For  mention  of  the  wonders  on  the  Pennsylvania  ronte, 
consult  page  190. 

Saturday.    To  New  York. 


A  WINTER  TOUR  OF  SIX  WEEKS, 

Visiting  the  Invalid  Resorts  of  Florida,  Savannah  and  Augusta,    Geo.,    Charleston 
and  Columbia,  S".  C,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Washington  City. 

FIKST  WEEK. 
Saturday.    Leave  New  York  by  the  steamer  of  Saturday  afternoon,   and  arrive  in 
Savannah  Tuesday  morning.     Spend  the  rest  of  the  week  in  Savannah  at  the 
Pulaski  House,  the  Mansion  House,  or  the  City  Hotel  (page  275). 

SECOND  WEEK. 
Saturday.    Leave  Savannah  in  the  steamer  for  Jacksonville,  Pilatka  and  other  places 
on  the  St.  John's  river  (pages  265  and  266).    Spend  the  week  hereabouts. 

THIRD  WEEK. 

At  St.  Augustine,  on  the  coast,  below  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  (page  266).  St. 
Augustine,  or  the  "  Ancient  City,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  from  its  venerable 
age,  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other  place  in  the  Union,  will  tempt  the  visitor  to 
a  long  tarry  with  the  social  attractions  which  its  fame  as  an  invalid  resort  has 
secured.  The  peculiar  natural  features  of  the  city  and  the  neighborhood,  will 
also  win  his  particular  interest. 

FOURTH  WEEK. 

At  St.  Augustine. 

FIFTH  WEEK. 
Return  to  Savannah  and  take  the  Georgia  Central  railway  to  Augusta  (page  277), 
thence  by  the  South  Carolina  road  to  Charleston  (page  249). 

SIXTH    WEEK. 
Monday.    By  South  Carolina  railway  from  Charleston  to  Columbia. 
Tuesday.    At  Columbia  (page  257),  resuming  journey  in  the  afternoon. 
Wednesday.    En  route. 
Thursday.    At  Richmond,  Va.  (page  220). 
Friday.    Arrive  at  Washington  City  (page  215). 
Saturday.    To  Baltimore  in  the  evening. 
Sunday.    At  Baltimore  (page  199). 
Monday.    To  New  York. 
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BRITISH    AMERICA 


The  possessions  of  the  British  Crown  in  North  America,  occupy  nearly  all  the 
upper  half  of  the  Continent ;  a  vast  territory,  reaching  from  the  Arctic  seas,  to 
the  domains  of  the  United  States ;  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans. 
Of  this  great  region,  our  present  explorations  will  refer,  only  to  the  lower  and 
settled  portions,  known  as  the  British  Provinces — the  Canadas,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Nova  Scotia.     The  rest  is  for  the  most  part  yet  a  wilderness. 

CANADA. 

Geography  and  Area.  Canada,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  settled 
portions  of  the  British  terri+ory  in  North  America,  lies  upon  all  the  northern 
border  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  waters  of  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Mississippi.  The  two  provinces  into  which  it  is  divided,  were 
formerly  known  as  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  or  Canada  East  and  Canada  West; 
and  thus,  indeed,  their  differing  manners,  habits  and  laws,  still  virtually  divide 
and  distinguish  them,  though  they  are  now  nominally  and  politically  united. 
The  entire  length  of  the  Canadian  domain  from  east  to  west,  is  between  twelve 
hundred  and  thirteen  hundred  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  two  to  three 
hundred  miles. 

Discovery,  Settlement,  and  Rulers.  The  earliest  discovery  of  the  Canadas 
is  ascribed  to  Sebastian  Cabot,  1497  ;  the  first  European  settlement  was  made  at 
St.  Croix's  Harbour,  in  1541,  by  Jacques  Cartier,  a  French  adventurer,  who 
entered  and  named  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  In  1608,  another  and  more  con- 
siderable settlement  was  made  upon  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Quebec. 
From  that  period  until  1759,  the  country  continued  under  the  rule  of  France; 
and  then  came  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  the  English,  under  General  Wolfe,  and 
the  transfer  within  a  year  thereafter,  of  all  the  territory  of  New  France,  as  the 
country  was  at  that  time  called,  to  the  British  power,  under  which  it  has  ever 
since  remained.  The  mutual  disagreement  which  naturally  arose  from  the  con- 
flicting interests  and  prejudices  of  the  two  opposing  nationalities,  threatened  in- 
ternal trouble  from  time  to  time,  and  finally  displayed  itself  in  the  overt  acts, 
recorded  in  history  as  the  rebellion  of  1837.  It  was  after  these  incidents,  and 
as  a  consequence  thereof,  that  the  two  sections  of  the  territory  were  formed 
into  one.     This  happened  in  1840. 

Government.  Canada  is  ruled  by  an  executive,  holding  the  title  of  Governor- 
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General,  received  from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  a  legislature  called 
the  Provincial  Parliament.  This  body  consists  of  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  House  ; 
the  members  of  the  one  are  summoned  by  the  Queen,  and  hold  their  seats 
for  life  ;  those  of  the  other,  are  like  the  Commons  at  home,  elected  by  the 
people. 

Religion.  The  dominant  religious  faith  in  Lower  Canada  or  Canada  East,  is 
that  of  the  Romish  Church;  while  in  the  upper  province  the  creed  of  the 
English  Establishment  prevails. 

Landscape.  The  general  topography  of  Upper  or  Western  Canada,  is  that 
of  a  level  country,  with  but  few  variations  excepting  the  passage  of  some 
table  heights,  extending  south-westerly.  It  is  the  most  fertile  division  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  thus  to  the  tourist  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  the  least  attractive. 

The  Lower  Province,  or  Canada  East,  is  extremely  varied  and  beautiful  in  its 
physical  aspect ;  presenting  to  the  delighted  eye  a  magnificent  gallery  of  charm- 
ing pictures  of  forest  wilds,  vast  prairies,  hill  and  rock-bound  rivers,  rushing 
waters,  bold  mountain  heights,  and  all,  every  where  intermingled,  and  their  at- 
tractions embellished  by  intervening  stretches  of  cultivated  fields,  and  rural 
villages,  and  villa  homes. 

Mountains.  The  hill  ranges  of  Canada  are  confined  entirely  to  the  lower  or 
eastern  province.  The  chief  lines  called  the  Green  Mountains  follow  a  parallel 
course  south-westerly.  They  lie  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  on  its  southern 
side,  extending  from  the  latitude  of  Quebec  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  There 
is  another  and  corresponding  range  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  with  a  vary- 
ing elevation  of  about  1,000  feet.  The  Mealy  Mountains,  which  extend  to  Sand- 
wich Bay,  rise  in  snow-capped  peaks  to  the  height  of  1,500  feet.  The  Wotchish 
Mountains,  a  short,  crescent-shaped  group,  lie  between  the  Gulf  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Hudson's  Bay. 

Rivers.  Canada  has  many  noble  and  beautiful  rivers,  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  one 
of  the  great  waters  of  the  world ;  the  wild,  mountain-shored  floods  of  the 
Ottawa,  and  the  Saguenay ;  and  the  lesser  waters  of  the  Sorel  or  Richelieu,  the 
St.  Francis,  the  Chaudiere,  and  other  streams. 


The  St.  Lawrence.  This  grand  river 
which  drains  the  vast  inland  seas  of 
America,  extends  from  Lake  Ontario, 
750  miles  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  thence  to  the  sea.  Its  entire  length 
including  the  great  chain  of  lakes  by 
which  it  is  fed,  is  not. less  than  2,200 
miles.  Ships  ascend  to  Quebec,  and 
vessels  of  600  tons  or  more  to  Mon- 
treal. Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Sa- 
guenay eastward,  and  the  Ottawa  on  the 
west.  The  width  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
varies  from  half  a  mile  to  four  miles ;  at 
its  mouth  it  is  100  miles  across.  It 
abounds  in  beautiful  islands,  of  which 
there  is  a  vast  group,  near  its  egress 
from  Lake  Ontario,  known  and  admired 
by  all  the  world,  as  the  ''Thousand  Isles." 

The  Thousand  Islands.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious speculation  to  the  voyager  always, 
how  his  steamer    is  to  find  its  way 


through  the  labyrinth  of  the  thousand 
islands,  which  stud  the  broad  waters 
like  the  countless  tents  of  an  encamped 
army,  and  ever  and  anon  his  interest  is 
aroused  up  to  the  highest  pitch  at  the 
prospective  danger  of  the  passage  of 
some  angry  rapid.  All  the  journey 
west,  from  lake  to  lake  of  the  great 
waters,  past  islands  now  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, and  now  large  enough  only  for 
the  cottage  of  Lilliputian  lovers,  is  re- 
plete with  ever-changing  pleasure. 

Montreal  and  Quebec,  the  chief  cities 
of  Canada,  are  upon  the  St.  Lawrence, 
while  Toronto  lies  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario,the  continuing  waters  westward. 

The  Ottawa  River  flows  800  miles 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  40  miles  west 
of  the  city  of  Montreal,  traversing  in 
its  course  Lake  Temiscaming,  Grand 
Lake,  and    others.      Rapids  and  falls 
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greatly  impede  the  navigation  of  its 
waters,  but  lend  to  them  wonderful 
beauty.  It  is  a  wild  forest  region ;  that 
of  the  Ottawa,  but  little  occupied  here- 
tofore by  others  than  the  rude  lumber- 
men ;  though  numerous  settlements  are 
now  springing  up,  and  its  agricultural 
capacities  are  being  developed. 

The  Committee  on  Kailways  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  the  Province,  in 
its  report,  thus  speaks  of  this  river : — 

"  At  the  head  of  the  lake  the  Blanche 
River  falls  in,  coming  about  90  miles 
from  the  north.  Thirty-four  miles  farther 
down  the  lake  it  receives  the  Montreal 
River,  coming  120  from  the  north-west. 
Six  miles  lower  down,  on  the  east  or 
Lower  Canada  bank  it  receives  the  Keep- 
awa-sippi,  a  large  river  which  has  its  ori- 
gin in  a  lake  of  great  size,  hitherto  but 
partially  explored,  and  known  as  Lake 
>>  Keepawa.  This  lake  is  connected  with 
another  chain  of  irregularly  shaped 
lakes,  from  one  of  which  proceeds  the 
river  Du  Moine,  which  enters  the  Otta- 
wa about  100  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  KeepaAva-sippi ;  the  double  discharge 
from  the  same  chain  of  lakes  in  op- 
posite directions  presents  a  phenome- 
non similar  to  the  connection  between 
the  Orinoco  and  Rio  Negro  in  South 
America.  The  Keepawa-sippi  has  never 
been  surveyed,  but  on  a  partial  survey 
of  the  lake  from  which  it  proceeds,  it 
was  found  flowing  out  with  a  slow  and 
noiseless  current,  very  deep,  and  about 
300  feet  in  width  ;  its  middle  course  is 
unknown,  but  some  rafts  of  timber 
have  been  taken  out  a  few  miles  above 
the  mouth.  It  is  stated  in  the  report 
from  which  we  quote,  that  there  is  a 
cascade  at  its  mouth  120  feet  in  height; 
this  is  a  fable ;  the  total  descent  from 
the  lake  to  the  Ottawa  may  be  120  feet, 
but  there  is  no  fall  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

"  From  the  LongSault  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Temiscaming,  233  miles  above 
Bytown,  and  360  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ottawa,  down  to  Deux  Joachim 
Rapids,  at  the  head  of  the  Deep  River, 
that  is  for  89  miles,  the  Ottawa,  with 
the  exception  of  17  miles  below  the 
Long  Sault,  and  some  other  intervals, 


is  not  at  present  navigable  except  for 
canoes.  Besides  other  tributaries  in 
the  interval,  at  197  miles  from  By  town, 
now  called  Ottawa,  it  receives  on  the 
west  side  the  Mattawan,  which  is  the 
highway  for  canoes  going  to  Lake  Hu- 
ron, by  Lake  Nipissing.  From  the  Mat- 
tawan the  Ottawa  flows  east  by  south  to 
the  head  of  Deep  River  reach,  nine  miles 
above  which  it  receives  the  river  Du 
Moine  from  the  north. 

"  From  the  head  of  Deep  River,  as 
this  part  of  the  Ottawa  is  called,  to  the 
foot  of  Upper  Allumettee  Lake,  two 
miles  below  the  village  of  Pembroke, 
is  an  uninterrupted  reach  of  navigable 
water,  43  miles  in  length.  The  general 
direction  of  the  river  in  this  part 
is  south-east.  The  mountains  along 
the  north  side  of  Deep  River  are  up- 
wards of  1,000  feet  in  height,  and  the 
many  wooded  islands  of  Allumettes 
lake  render  the  scenery  of  this  part  of 
the  Ottawa  magnificent  and  exceedingly 
picturesque — far  surpassing  the  cele- 
brated lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands  on 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

"  Passing  the  short  rapid  of  Allumet- 
tes, and  turning  northward,  round  the 
loAver  end  of  Allumettes  Island,  which 
is  14  miles  long,  and  8  at  its  greatest 
width,  and  turning  down  south-east 
through  Coulonge  Lake,  and  passing 
behind  the  nearly  similar  islands  of 
Calumet,  to  the  head  of  the  Calumet 
Falls,  the  Ottawa  presents,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  slight  rapid,  a  reach  of 
50  miles  of  navigable  water.  The 
mountains  on  the  north  side  of  Coulonge 
lake,  which  rise  apparently  to  the  height 
of  1,500  feet,  add  a  degree  of  grandeur 
to  the  scenery,  which  is  in  other  re- 
spects beautiful  and  varied.  In  the 
Upper  Allumettes  Lake,  115  miles  from 
Ottawa,  the  river  receives  from  the 
west  the  Petawawee,  one  of  its  largest 
tributaries.  This  river  is  140  miles  in 
length,  and  drains  an  area  of  2,200 
square  miles.  At  Pembroke,  9  miles 
lower  down  on  the  same  side,  an  in- 
ferior stream,  the  Indian  River,  also 
empties  itself  into  the  Ottawa. 

"  At  the  head  of  Lake  Coulonge,  the 
Ottawa  receives   from   the  north,  the 
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Black  River,  lot)  miles  in  length,  drain- 
ing an  area  of  1,120  miles;  and  9  miles 
lower,  on  the  same  side,  the  river  Cou- 
longe,  which  is  probably  160  miles  in 
length,  with  a  valley  of  1,800  square 
miles. 

Vl  From  the  head  of  the  Calumet  Falls 
to  Portage  du  Fort,  the  head  of  the 
steamboat  navigation,  a  distance  of  8 
miles,    are    impassable    rapids.      Fifty 
miles  above  the  city,   the   Ottawa  re- 
ceives on  the  west  the  Bonnechere,  110 
miles  in  length,  draining  an  area  of  980 
,  miles.     Eleven  miles  lower,  it  receives 
/   the    Madawaska,   one    of   its   greatest 
f     feeders,  a  river  210  miles  in  length,  and 

draining  4,100  square  miles. 
\  "  Thirty-seven  miles  above  Ottawa 
*  there  is  an  interruption  to  the  naviga- 
tion, caused  by  three  miles  of  rapids 
and  falls,  to  pass  which  a  railroad  has 
been  made.  At  the  foot  of  the  rapids, 
the  Ottawa  divides  among  islands  into 
numerous  channels,  presenting  a  most 
imposing  array  of  separate  falls. 

"  Six  miles  above  Ottawa  begin  the 
rapids  terminating  in  the  Ottawa  Chau- 
diere  Falls,  which,  inferior  in  impressive 
grandeur  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  are 
perhaps  more  permanently  interesting, 
as  presenting  greater  variety. 

"  The  greatest  height  of  the  Chau- 
diere  Falls  is  about  40  feet.  Arrayed 
in  every  imaginable  variety  of  form  in 
vast  dark  masses,  in  graceful  cascades, 
or  in  tumbling  spray,  they  have  been 
well  described  as  a  hundred  rivers  strug- 
gling for  a  passage.  Not  the  least  in- 
teresting feature  which  they  present  is 
the  Lost  Chaudiere,  where  a  body  of 
water  greater  in  volume  than  the 
Thames  at  London,  is  quietly  sucked 
down,  and  disappears  under  ground. 

"  At  the  city  of  Ottawa  the  river  re- 
ceives the  Rideau  from  the  west,  run- 
ning a  course  of  116  miles,  and  drain- 
ing an  area  of  1,350  square  miles." 

The  city  of  Ottawa,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  is  thought  to  be  excelled  in 
the  beauty  of  its  position,  only  by  Que- 
bec, on  the  St.  Lawrence.  From  Bar- 
rack Hill  here,  the  wide  panorama  in- 
cludes the  Falls  of  the  Chaudifcre,  the 
Suspension  Bridge,  which  connects  the 


upper  and  lower  provinces,  the  islanded 
stretch  of  the  river  above,  and  of  the 
far-away  mountain  ranges. 

The  Rideau  Falls,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Rideau,  just  below  the  city  of 
Ottawa,  is  a  charming  scene. 

"  A  mile  lower  it  receives,  from  the 
north,  its  greatest  tributary,  the  Gati- 
neau,  which,  with  a  course  probably  of 
four  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  drains 
an  area  of  twelve  thousand  square 
miles.  For  about  two  hundred  miles  the 
upper  course  of  this  river  is  in  the  un- 
known northern  country.  At  the  far- 
thest point  surveyed,  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  miles  from  its  mouth,  the 
Gatineau  is  still  a  noble  stream,  a  thou- 
sand feet  wide,  diminished  in  depth  but 
not  in  width. 

"  Eighteen  miles  lower  down,  the 
Riviere  au  Lievre  enters  from  the  north, 
after  running  a  course  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  draining 
an  area  of  four  thousand  one  hundred 
miles.  Fifteen  miles  below  it,  the  Ot- 
tawa receives  the  North  and  South 
Nation  Rivers  on  either  side,  the  former 
ninety-five,  and  the  latfer  a  hundred 
miles  in  length.  Twenty-two  miles 
further,  the  River  Rouge,  ninety  miles 
long,  enters  from  the  north.  Twenty- 
one  miles  lower,  the  Riviere  du  Nord, 
a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length, 
comes  in  on  the  same  side  ;  and  lastly, 
just  above  its  mouth,  it  receives  the 
River  Assumption,  which  has  a  course 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 

"  From  Ottawa  the  river  is  navigable 
to  Grenville,  a  distance  of  fifty-eight 
miles,  where  the  rapids  that  occur  for 
twelve  miles  are  avoided  by  a  succes- 
sion of  canals.  Twenty-three  miles 
lower,  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ot- 
tawa, a  single  lock,  to  avoid  a  slight 
rapid,  gives  a  passage  into  Lake  St. 
Louis,  an  expansion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, above  Montreal. 

"The  remaining  half  of  the  Ottawa's 
waters  find  their  way  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, by  passing  in  two  channels,  be- 
hind the  Island  of  Montreal  and  the 
Isle  Jesus,  in  a  course  of  thirty-one 
miles.  They  are  interrupted  with  ra- 
pids, still  it  is  by  one  of  them  that  all 
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the  Ottawa  lumber  passes  to  market. 
At  Bout  de  l'lsle,  therefore,  the  Ottawa 
is  finally  merged  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  below  from 
the  city  of  Ottawa. 

"  The  most  prominent  characteristic 
of  the  Ottawa  is  its  great  volume.  Even 
above  the  town,  where  it  has  to  receive 
tributaries  equal  to  the  Hudson,  the 
Shannon,  the  Thames,  the  Tweed,  the 
Spey,  and  the  Clyde,  it  displays,  when 
unconfined,  a  width  of  half-a-mile  of 
strong  boiling  rapid,  and  when  at  the 
highest,  while  the  north  waters  are 
passing,  the  volume,  by  calculated  ap- 
proximation, is  fully  equal  to  that 
passing  Niagara,  that  is,  double  the 
common  volume  of  the  Ganges. 

"  Taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
valley  of  the  Ottawa,  we  see  spread  out 
before  us  a  country  equal  to  eight  times 
the  State  of  Vermont,  or  ten  times  that 
of  Massachusetts,  with  its  great  artery, 
the  Ottawa,  curving  through  it,  resem- 
bling the  Rhine  in  length  of  course,  and 
the  Danube  in  magnitude. 

"  This  immense  region  overlies  a 
variety  of  geological  formations,  and 
presents  all  their  characteristic  features, 
from  the  level  uniform  surface  of  the 
silurian  system,  which  prevails  along  a 
great  extent  of  the  Ottawa,  to  the  rug- 
ged and  romantic  ridges  in  the  meta- 
morphic  and  primitive  formations  which 
stretch  far  away  to  the  north  and  north- 
west. 

"As  far  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
country  extends,  we  find  the  greater 
part  of  it  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  red  and  white  pine  timber, 
making  the  most  valuable  forests  in  the 
world,  abundantly  intersected  with  large 
rivers,  fitted  to  convey  the  timber  to 
market,  when  manufactured. 

"  The  remaining  portion  of  it,  if  not 
so  valuably  wooded,  presents  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  advantageous  field  for  set- 
tlement. Apart  from  the  numerous 
townships  already  surveyed  and  partly 
settled,  and  the  large  tracts  of  good 
land  interspersed  throughout  the  tim- 
ber country,  the  great  region  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  western  tributaries 
of  the  Ottawa,   behind    the  red   pine 


country,  exceeds  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  in  extent,  with  an  equal 
climate  and  superior  soil.  It  is  gene- 
rally a  beautiful,  undulating  country, 
wooded  with  a  rich  growth  of  maple, 
beech,  birch,  elm,  &c,  and  watered 
with  lakes  and  streams,  affording  nu- 
merous mill-sites,  and  abounding  in  fish. 
Flanking  on  the  one  side  the  lumbering 
country,  which  presents  an  excellent 
market  for  produce,  and  adjoining  Lake 
Huron  on  the  other,  the  situation, 
though  comparatively  inland,  is  highly 
advantageous.  In  the  diversity  of  re- 
sources the  Ottawa  country  presents 
unusual  attractions  alike  to  agricultural 
and  commercial  enterprise." 

Routes  from  Montreal  up  the  Ottawa. 
— Steamers  run  daily,  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  between  Montreal  and 
Ottawa,  and  Kingston  and  Ottawa,  via 
the  Rideau  Canal.  Above  Ottawa  the 
traveller  may  proceed  by  carriage  or 
by  stage,  nine  miles,  to  the  village  of 
Aylmer,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  the 
Chats ;  thence  by  railway,  two  miles ; 
then  again  by  steamer  to  the  Portage 
du  Fort :  now,  wagons  for  awhile,  and 
then  again  a  steamer  to  Pembroke,  and 
yet  another  from  thence  to  Deux  Joa- 
chims ;  afterwards  he  must  canoe  it. 

The  Saguenay.  The  journey  up 
this  beautiful  river  may  be  made  by 
steamer  from  Quebec  semi-weekly ;  and, 
perhaps,  by  the  coming  summer  (1857), 
daily.  The  round  trip,  from  Quebec 
and  back,  will  occupy  about  three  days, 
at  a  cost  of  $12.  The  course  ,of  the 
Saguenay  is  between  lofty  and  precip- 
itous heights;  and,  in  its  upper  part, 
amid  rushing  cataracts — 100  miles  from 
Lake  St.  John  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  it  enters  120  miles  below  Quebec. 
Large  ships  ascend  60  miles. 

In  the  trip  from  Quebec  to  the  Sa- 
guenay beauties  there,  are  many  inter- 
esting points  to  be  noted  in  the  pre- 
ceding journey  of  120  miles  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  ;  the  ancient-looking  set- 
tlements on  its  banks,  and  the  not  less 
picturesque  habiians  of  the  country. 
A  day's  sail  lands  the  voyager  at 
River  du  Loup,  where  he  passes  the 
night  on  board  his  steamer,  waiting  for 
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The  Mouth  of  the  Saguenay. 


the  following  morning  to  resume   his 
journey. 

The  Saguenay  is  a  perfectly  straight 
river,  with  grand  precipices  on  either 
side.  It  has  neither  windings  nor  pro- 
jecting bluffs,  or  sloping  banks  or  sandy 
shores  like  other  rivers,  nor  is  its  stern, 
strange  aspect  varied  by  either  village 
or  villa.  "  It  is,"  says  a  voyager  thither, 
"  as  if  the  mountain  range  had  been 
cleft  asunder,  leaving  a  horrid  gulf  of 
60  miles  in  length  and  4,000  feet  in 
depth,  through  the  grey  mica  schist, 
and  still  looking  fresh  and  new.  One 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  of  this  is 
perpendicular  cliff,  often  too  steep  and 
solid  for  the  hemlock  or  dwarf-oak  to 
find  root ;  in  which  case,  being  covered 
with  colored  lichens  and  moss,  their 
fresh-looking  fractures  often  appear,  in 
shape  and  color,  like  painted  fans,  and 
are  called  the  pictured  rocks.  But  those 
parts  more  slanting  are  thickly  covered 
with  stunted  trees,  spruce,  and  maple, 
and  birch  growing  wherever  they  can 
find  crevices  to  extract  nourishment ; 
and  the  bare  roots  of  the  oak,  grasping 
the  rock,  have  a  resemblance  to  gigantic 
claws.    The  bases  of  these  cliffs  lie  far 


under  water,  to  an  unknown  depth. 
For  many  miles  from  its  mouth  no 
soundings  have  been  obtained  with  two 
thousand  feet  of  line  ;  and,  for  the  en- 
tire distance  of  60  miles,  until  you  reach 
Ha  Ha  Bay,  the  largest  ships  can  sail, 
without  obstruction  from  banks  or 
shoals,  and,  on  reaching  the  extremity 
of  the  bay,  can  drop  their  anchor  in  30 
fathoms.  The  view  up  this  river  is  sin- 
gular in  many  respects  ;  hour  after  hour, 
as  you  sail  along,  precipice  after  pre- 
cipice unfolds  itself  to  view,  as  in  a 
moving  panorama  ;  and  you  sometimes 
forget  the  size  and  height  of  the  objects 
you  are  contemplating,  until  reminded 
by  seeing  a  ship  of  one  thousand  tons 
lying  like  a  small  pinnace  under  the 
towering  cliff  to  which  she  is  moored ; 
for,  even  in  these  remote  and  desolate 
regions,  industry  is  at  work,  and,  al- 
though you  cannot  much  discern  it, 
saw-mills  have  been  built  on  some  of" 
the  tributary  streams  which  fall  into 
the  Saguenay.  But  what  strikes  one 
most,  is  the  absence  of  beach  or  strand, 
for  except  in  a  few  places  where  moun- 
tain torrents,  rushing  through  gloomy 
ravines,  have  washed  down  the  detritus 
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of  the  hills,  and  formed  some  alluvial 
land  at  the  mouth,  no  coves,  nor  creeks, 
nor  projecting  rocks  are  seen  in  which 
a  boat  could  find  shelter,  or  any  footing 
be  obtained.  The  characteristic  is  a 
steep  wall  of  rock  rising  abruptly  from 
the  water ;  a  dark  a/id  desolate  region, 
where  all  is  cold  and  gloomy  ;  the 
mountains  hidden  with  driving  mist, 
the  water  black  as  ink,  and  cold  as  ice. 
No  ducks  nor  sea-gulls  sitting  on  the 
water,  or  screaming  for  their  prey.  No 
hawks  nor  eagles  soaring  overhead,  al- 
though there  is  abundance  of  what 
might  be  called  '  Eagle  Cliffs.'  No  deer 
coming  down  to  drink  at  the  streams, 
no  squirrels  nor  birds  to  be  seen  among 
the  trees.  No  fly  on  the  water,  nor 
swallow  skimming  over  the  surface.  It 
reminds  you  of 

1  That  lake  whose  gloomy  shore 
Sky-lark  never  warbled  o'er/ 

Two  living  things  you  may  see,  but 
these  are  cold-blooded  animals ;  you 
may  see  the  cold  seal,  spreading  him- 
self upon  his  clammy  rock,  watching 
for  his  prey.  You  may  see  him  make 
his  sullen  plunge  into  the  water,  like  to 
the  Styx  for  blackness.  You  may  see 
him  emerge  again,  shaking  his  smooth 
oily  sides,  and  holding  a  huge  living 
salmon  writhing  in  his  teeth  ;  and  you 
may  envy  the  fellow  faring  so  sumptu- 
ously, until  you  recollect  that  you  have 
just  had  a  hearty  breakfast  of  fresh 
grilled  salmon  yourself,  and  that  you 
enjoyed  it  as  much  as  your  fellow  crea- 
ture is  now  enjoying  his  raw  morsel. 
And  this  is  all  you  see  for  the  first 
twenty  miles,  save  the  ancient  settle- 
ment of  Tadousac  at  the  entrance,  and 
the  pretty  cove  of  L'Ance  a  l'Eau, 
which  is  a  fishing  station. 

"  Now  you  reach  Cape  Eternite,  Cape 
Trinite,  and  many  other  overhanging 
cliffs,  remarkable  for  having  such  clean 
fractures,  seldom  equalled  for  boldness 
and  effect,  wfhich  create  constant  ap- 
prehensions of  danger,  even  in  a  calm, 
but  if  you  happen  to  be  caught  in  a 
thunder-storm,  the  roar,  and  darkness, 
and  flashes  of  lightning  are  perfectly 
frightful.     At  last  you  terminate   your 


voyage  at  Ha  Ha  Bay  ;  that  is,  smiling 
or  laughing  bay,  in  the  Indian  tongue, 
for  you  are  perfectly  charmed  and  re- 
lieved to  arrive  at  a  beautiful  spot, 
where  you  have  sloping  banks,  a  pebbly 
shore,  boats,  and  wherries,  and  vessels 
riding  at  anchor  ;  birds  and  animals,  a 
village,  a  church,  French  Canadians, 
and  Scottish  Highlanders." 

After  duly  enjoying  the  pleasant  "  let 
down  "  from  the  high  tragic  tone  of  the 
landscape  you  have  been  so  long  gazing 
upon  and  wondering  at,  formed  in  the 
comparatively  pastoral  character  of  this 
upper  region  of  the  Ottawa,  you  return 
to  your  steamer,  and  descending  the 
stern  and  solemn  river,  come  again,  at 
night-fall,  to  the  River  du  Loup,  from 
whence  you  started  in  the  morning. 
This  is  the  second  day  of  your  journey, 
and  on  the  third  you  are  back  once 
more  in  Quebec. 


SPRINGS. 

The  Caledonia  Springs,  a  place  of 
much  resort,  are  at  the  village  of  Cale- 
donia, 72  miles  from  Montreal.  Leave 
Montreal  by  the  Lachine  railway,  and 
take  the  steamer  to  Carillon.  At  Point 
Fortune,  opposite  Carillon,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Ottawa,  take  stage  to  the 
springs,  arriving  the  same  evening. 
Fare  generally  $2.25.  Board  at  the 
springs  from  $1.25  to  75  cents  per  day. 

Plantagenet  Springs.  From  Mon- 
treal to  Point  Fortune,  as  in  the  route 
to  the  Caledonia  springs ;  and  thence 
by  stage,  arriving  same  evening.  Dis- 
tance 88  miles.  Fare  about  $4.  The 
consumption  of the  "  Plantagenet  water" 
is  said  to  be  very  great. 

The  St.  Leon  Springs  are  at  the 
village  of  St.  Leon,  on  the  Riviere  du 
Loup,  between  Montreal  and  Quebec; 
26  miles  by  stage  from  Three  Rivers, 
a  landing  of  the  St.  Lawrence  steam- 
ers. 

St.  Catharine's,  Canada  West,  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  11  miles 
from  Niagara  Falls,  and  32  miles  from 
Hamilton.  See  St.  Catharine's  in  route 
from  Montreal  to  Niagara  via  the  St. 
Lawrence. 
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WATERFALLS  IN  CANADA. 

Niagara.  See  chapter  on  the  state 
Of  Now  York. 

Falls  of  Montmorenci.  See  Quebec. 

The  Chaudiere  Falls  on  the  Otta- 
■\\a.      See  Ottawa  river. 

The  Chaudiere  Falls,  Quebec.  See 
City  of  Quebec. 

The  Rideau  Falls.  See  Ottawa 
river. 

The  Falls  of  Shawanegan  are  on 
the  river  St.  Maurice,  25  miles  from 
Three  Rivers,  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
river,  between  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
The  St.  Maurice,  186  feet  in  breadth  at 
this  point,  makes  a  perpendicular  de- 
scent of  about  200  feet.  The  imposing 
character  of  this  scene  is,  as  yet,  but 
little  known.  Between  the  Falls  and 
the  town  of  Three  Eivers,  the  St. 
Maurice  affords  excellent  fishing. 

St.  Anne's  Falls  are  24  miles  below 
Quebec.     See  Quebec. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  Grand  Trunk  connects  Montreal 
with  Quebec,  and  each  with  Portland  in 
Maine.  From  Montreal  it  follows  the 
upper  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
of  Lake  Ontario  to  Toronto,  and  thence 
continues  westward,  across  the  peninsu- 
la of  Canada  West,  to  the  State  of  Mi- 
chigan, at  Port  Sarnia,  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Huron.  The  western 
extremity  of  the  route  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. It  connects  with  routes  to  Ni- 
agara Falls,  with  the  line  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  and  with  the  routes 
Mississippiwards. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  extends 
from  Niagara  Falls,  229  miles  west  to 
Detroit,  Michigan,  connecting  with  the 
Michigan  central  route  for  Chicago,  &c. 

The  Montreal  and  New  York  road 
extends  from  Montreal  6*7  miles  to 
Plattsburg,  and  is  a  part  of  the  route 
from  Montreal  to  New  York. 

The  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence  ex- 
tends from  Montreal,  44  miles,to  Rouse's 
Point  on  Lake  Champlain,  thence  to 
New  York,  Boston,  &c. 

The  Ontario,  Simcoe,  and  Huron,  ex- 
tends 9*7  miles  from  Toronto  on  Lake 
Ontario  to  Collingwood  on  the   Geor- 


gian Bay,  Lake  Huron.  A  part  of  a 
pleasant  route  from  New  York  to  Lake 
Superior. 

The  Ottawa  and  Prescott  Railway  ex- 
tends from  Prescott  (opposite  Ogdens- 
burg)  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  54  miles  to 
Ottawa,  on  the  Ottawa  river. 

The  Hamilton  and  Toronto  road  ex- 
tends 38  miles  from  Toronto  to  Ham- 
ilton, connecting  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
the  Great  Western  routes. 

The  Coburg  and  Peterboro'  Railway, 
28  miles  from  Peterboro'  to  Coburg,  on 
the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  between 
Montreal  and  Toronto. 
'  Many  other  routes  are  either  in  pro- 
gress, or  are  proposed,  among  them 
one  along  the  upper  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  from  Montreal  to  Quebec. 

MONTREAL. 

Montreal  may  be  reached  daily  from 
New  York  in  from  15  to  18  hours,  by 
the  Hudson  river  or  Harlem  railway  to 
Albany  ;  thence  by  railway  to  White- 
hall ;  thence  by  steamer  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain, or  railway  through  Vermont  to 
Plattsburg ;  thence  by  the  Montreal 
and  New  York  road.  From  Boston  via 
Albany,  or  other  routes  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain, &c. ;  or,  via  Portland  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  railway. 

Hotels.  The  Donegana,  Notre-Dame 
street ;  the  St.  Lawrence,  Great  St. 
James  street,  a  fine  house,  centrally  lo- 
cated; the  Ottawa,  Great  St.  James 
street ;  and  the  Montreal  House,  Cus- 
ton  House  square,  opposite  the  Steam- 
boat Wharf.  Besides  these  leading  es- 
tablishments, there  are  many  other 
comfortable  houses,  as  the  Franklin, 
William  street ;  the  American,  St. 
Henry  street;  the  Canada,  St.  Gabriel 
street;  the  St.  Nicholas,  in  Jacques 
Cartier  square,  &c.  The  Metropolitan 
Saloon,  Notre-Dame  street;  O'Meara's 
Place  d'Armes ;  and  the  Shakespeare 
Inn,  St.  Francois  Xavier  street,  are  ex- 
cellent cafes. 

Montreal,  the  most  populous  city  in 
British  North  America,  is  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Royal  Moun- 
tain, from  which  it  takes  its  name,  upon 
a    large  island  at  the   confluence   of 
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the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence,  which, 
both  in  fertility  and  cultivation,  is  con- 
sidered the  garden  of  Canada  East. 
The  main  branch  of  the  Ottawa,  which 
is  the  timber  highway  to  Quebec,  passes 
north  of  Montreal  Island,  and  enters 
the  St.  Lawrence  about  18  miles  below 
the  city ;  about  one-third  of  its  waters 
are,  however,  discharged  into  Lake  St. 
Louis,  and  joining  but  not  mingling 
at  Caughnawaga,  the  two  distinct  bodies 
pass  over  the  Sault  St.  Louis  and  the 
Lachine  Rapids — the  dark  waters  of  the 
Ottawa  washing  the  quays  of  Montreal, 
while  the  blue  St.  Lawrence  occupies 
the  other  shore.  Nor  do  they  merge 
their  distinctive  character  until  they  are 
several  miles  below  Montreal.  The 
quays  of  Montreal  are  unsurpassed  by 
those  of  any  city  in  America;  built  of 
solid  limestone,  and  uniting  with  the 
locks  and  cut  stone  wharves  of  the  La- 
chine  Canal,  they  present  for  several 
miles  a  display  of  continuous  masonry, 
which  has  few  parallels.  Unlike  the 
levees  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
no  unsightly  warehouses  disfigure  the 
2* 


river  side.  A  broad  terrace,  faced  with 
gray  limestone,  the  parapets  of  which 
are  surmounted  with  a  substantial  iron 
railing,  divides  the  city  from  the  river 
throughout  its  whole  extent. 

The  people  in  Montreal  number 
nearly  75,000,  and  the  population 
steadily  increasing.  The  houses  in  the 
suburbs  are  handsomely  built  in  the 
modern  style,  and  mostly  inhabited  by 
the  principal  merchants.  Including  its 
suburbs,  of  which  it  has  several,  the 
city  stretches  along  the  river  for  two 
miles  from  s.  w.  to  n.  e.,  and,  for  some 
distance,  extends  between  one  and  two 
miles  inland.  It  was  formerly  surround- 
ed by  a  battlemented  wall ;  but  this 
having  fallen  into  decay,  it  is  now  en- 
tirely open.  Paul  street,  the  chief  com- 
mercial thoroughfare,  extends  along 
the  river  the  whole  length  of  the  city. 
Notre-Dame-street  is  the  fashionable 
promenade. 

The  French  Cathedral.  Of  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Place 
d'Armes,    constructed    in   the    Gothic 
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style,  with  a  length  of  255|  feet,  and  a 
breadth  of  134£  feet.  It  has  six  towers, 
of  which  three  belonging  to  the  main 
front  are  220  feet  high.  .  The  view  from 
these  towers — embracing  the  city  and 
its  suburbs,  the  river,  and  the  surround- 
ing country — is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
The  principal  window  of  the  Cathe- 
dral is  64  feet  high  and  32  broad.  Of 
the  vastness  of  the  interior  of  this 
edifice,  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  capable  of  accommodating 
from  10,000  to  12,000  persons.  This 
immense  assembly  may,  by  numerous 
outlets,  disperse  in  five  or  six  minutes. 

The  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  ad- 
joining the  Cathedral,  is  132  feet  long, 
and  29  deep,  and  is  surrounded  by  spa- 
cious gardens. 

Tlie  Bank  of  Montreal  and  the  City 
Bank,  the  first  a  fine  example  of  Co- 
rinthian architecture,  are  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  square,  or  Place 
d'Armes. 

St.   Patricks  Church  (Catholic)  oc- 


cupies a  commanding  position  at  the 
west  end  of  Lagauchetiere  street. 

The  Bishop's  Church  (Catholic)  is  a 
very  elegant  structure  in  St.  Dennis 
street. 

The  remaining  Catholic  churches  are 
the  Recollet,  in  Notre  Dame  street,  the 
Bonsecours,  near  the  large  market,  and 
the  St.  Mary's,  in  Griffintovvn.  There 
are  also  chapels  attached  to  all  the 
Nunneries,  in  some  of  which  excellent 
pictures  may  be  seen. 

Nunneries.  The  Grey  Nuns,  in 
Foundling  street,  was  founded,  in  1692, 
for  the  care  of  lunatics  and  children. 
The  Hotel  Dieu  was  established  in  1644, 
for  the  sick  generally.  The  Black,  or 
congregational  nunnery,  in  Notre  Dame 
street,  dates  from  1659.  The  Sister- 
hood, at  this  third  and  last  of  the  con- 
ventual establishments  of  Montreal, 
devote  themselves  to  the  education  of 
young  persons  of  their  own  sex. 

The  stranger  desirous  of  visiting 
either  of  the  nunneries  should  apply 
to  the  Lady  Superior  for  admission, 
which  is  seldom  refused. 

The  Protestant  churches  worthy  of 
notice  are  St.  Andrew's  Church,  in  Bever 
Hall,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture,  being  a  close  imitation  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  in  England,  though 
of  course  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale. 
This,  with  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  St.  Helen 
street,  are  in  connection  with  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Scotland.  The  Epis- 
copalian churches  are,  the  Cathedral,  or 
Christ's  Church,  in  Notre  Dame  street,  St 
George's  Church,  in  St.  Jo  eph  street,  St. 
Stephen's,  in  Griffintown,  Trinity,  in  St. 
Paul  street,  and  St.  Thomas',  in  St.  Mary 
street.  Various  other  denominations  of 
Christians  have  churches — the  Wesley- 
ans,  a  large  and  very  handsome  build- 
ing, in  St.  James'  street,  and  also  others 
in  Griffintown  and  Montcalm  street ; 
the  Independents,  two,  one  in  Gosford 
street,  and  one  in  Radegonde  street. 
This  last  was  the  scene  of  the  sad  riot 
and  loss  of  life  on  the  occasion  of 
Gavazzi's  lecture  in  1852.  The  Free 
Church  has  also  two  places  of  worship, 
one  in  Cote  street,  and  one  in  St. 
Gabriel  street ;  besides  these,  there  are 
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the  American  and  the  United  Presby- 
terian, the  Baptist,  and  the  Unitarian 
Churches ;  a  small  Jewish  Synagogue, 
the  last  named  being  classical  in  de- 
sign. 

Directly  opposite  the  city  is  the  wharf 
of  the  New  York  and  St.  Lawrence  Rail- 
way Company.  Below  Nun's  Island  are 
seen  the  gigantic  piers  of  the  Tubular 
Bridge,  a  wonderful  structure,  which 
is  to  span  the  great  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Bonsecours  Market  is  an  impos- 
ing Doric  edifice,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$280,000.  In  one  of  the  upper  stories 
are  the  Offices  of  the  Corporation  and 
Council  Chamber,  and  a  concert  or 
ball-room  capable  of  seating  4,000 
people.  The  view  from  the  dome  of 
this  structure,  overlooking  the  river  and 
St.  Helen's  Isle,  are  well  worth  the 
seeing. 

At  the  head  of  Place  Jacques  Cartier 
there  is  a  column  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  naval  hero,  Lord  Nelson. 

The  Court  House  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  the  architectural  specialities 
of  the  city. 

The  Post  Office  is  in  Great  James' 
street. 

TJie  Custom  House  is  a  neat  building 
on  the  site  of  an  old  market-place,  be- 
tween St.  Paul  street  and  the  river. 

The  Merchants'  Exchange  and  Read- 
ing-Room are  in  St.  Sacrament  street. 
The  latter  is  a  large  and  comfortable 
room,  well  supplied  with  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  English  and  American, 
all  at  the  service  of  the  stranger,  when 
properly  introduced. 

The  General  Hospital  and  St.  Pat- 
rick's are  in  Dorchester  street ;  the 
letter,  however,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town. 

MGilVs  College  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The 
High  School  department  of  the  college 
is  in  Belmont  street. 

The  city  also  possesses  an  English 
University,  chartered  in  1821 ;  and 
many  other  institutions  for  the  promo- 
tion of  learning — French  and  English 
seminaries,  a  royal  grammar-school, 
with  parochial,  union,  national,  Sunday, 
and  other  public  schools.     It  has  nu- 


merous societies  for  the  advancement 
of  religion,  science,  and  industry;  and 
several  public  libraries. 

The  Water  -  Works,  a  mile  or  so  from 
the  city,  are  extremely  interesting  for 
their  own  sake,  and  for  the  fine  view 
of  the  neighborhood  to  be  seen  thence. 

The  Mount  Royal  Cemetery  is  two 
miles  from  the  city,  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  mountain.  From  the  high 
road  round  its  base,  a  broad  avenue 
through  the  shaded  hill-side  gradually 
ascends  to  this  pleasant  spot. 

There  are  other  romantic  burying- 
grounds,  both  of  the  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  population,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Montreal,  and  other  scenes  which  the 
visitor  should  enjoy — pleasant  rides  all 
about,  around  the  mountain  and  by  the 
river,  before  he  bids  good-bye  to  the 
Queen  City  of  Canada. 

QUEBEC. 

Quebec  may  be  pleasantly  reached 
from  New  York,  via  Boston  to  Port- 
land, Maine,  and  thence  244  miles  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  total  dis- 
tance, by  this  route,  from  New  York  to 
Quebec,  554  miles  ;  or,  from  New  Yorkr 
by  the  Hudson  River  Railway  or  steam- 
boats; or  by  the  Harlem  Railway  to 
Albany,  thence  to  Whitehall,  thence  on 
Lake  Champlain  to  Plattsburg,  thence 
by  the  Montreal  and  New  York  Rail- 
way to  Montreal,  and  from  Montreal  by 
steamer  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Distance 
by  railway,  from  Montreal  to  Quebec, 
168  miles.  There  are  other  railway 
routes  from  Boston  to  Quebec,  via  Al- 
bany, or  via  the  Vermont  fines  to  Lake 
Champlain  and  Montreal. 

Hotels.  Russell,  Palace  street,  Up- 
per Town ;  Swords',  corner  of  Haldi- 
mand  and  St.  Louis  streets,  U.  T. ; 
City  Hotel,  1,  Garden  street,  U.  T. ; 
Ottawa,  4  Sault  au  Chatelot  street,  L.T. ; 
Lamb's,  corner  of  St.  Joseph  and  Cor- 
rillard  streets,  U.  T.  ;  London  Coffee 
House,  Cul  de  Sac  street,  L.  T.  ;  Man- 
sion House,  St.  George's  street,  U.  T. ; 
Melrose  Hotel,  Lower  Town  Market- 
place, &c. 

Quebec  is  the  capital  of  United  Can- 
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ada,  and,  after  Montreal,  the  most 
populous  city  in  British  North  America. 
It  is  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence river,  and  some  340  miles  from 
the  Ocean. 

The  city  was  founded  in  1608,  by  the 
geographer,  Champlain.  It  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  in  1619,  but  was 
restored  three  years  later.  The  English 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  regain 
possession  in  1690,  but  it  did  not  finally 
come  into  their  hands  until  taken  by 
General  Wolfe,  in  1759. 

The  city  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
called  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Towns ; 
the  Upper  Town  occupying  the  highest 
part  of  the  promontory,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  strong  walls  and  other  for- 
tifications; and  the  Lower  Town,  being 
built  around  the  base  of  Cape  Diamond. 
The  latter  is  the  business  quarter. 

The  Citadel,  in  the  Upper  Town, 
crowning  the  summit  of  Cape  Diamond, 
covers  about  40  acres  with  its  numerous 
buildings.  Its  impregnable  position 
makes  it  perhaps  the  strongest  fortress 
on  this  continent ;  and  the  name  of  the 
"Gibraltar  of  America"  has  been  often 
given  to  it  not  inaptly.  The  walls  of 
the  Citadel  are  entered  by  five  gates. 
That,  called  the  Palace  Gate,  leads  to 
the  Ashley  Barracks,  which  have  accom- 
modation for  2,000  troops.  The  St. 
Louis  Gate,  on  the   south-west,  gives 


access  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  the 
scene  of  Wolfe's  victory  and  death,  in 
1759,  and  of  the  death  of  Montgomery, 
in  December,  1775.  The  Prescott  Gate 
is  the  only  entrance  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
side  of  the  fortress. 

The  view  from  the  Citadel  is  remark- 
ably fine,  taking  in,  as  it  does,  the  op- 
posite banks  of  the  great  river  for 
nearly  half  a  hundred  miles  up  and 
down.  The  promenade  here,  on  the 
ramparts  above  the  esplanade,  is  charm- 
ing. Below,  on  the  walk,  between  the 
gardens  of  the  castle,  is  an  obelisk  to 
the  memory  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm. 

The  Parliament  House.  Among  the 
chief  public  edifices  of  Quebec  is  the 
New  Parliament  House,  upon  the  site 
of  the  former  building  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1854. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  was 
erected  under  the  auspices  of  the  first 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  and  was  consecrated 
in  1666.  It  is  216  feet  long,  and  80 
feet  in  breadth. 

The  Ursuline  Convent  and  the  Church 
of  St.  Ursula  are  agreeable  build- 
ings, encompassed  by  pleasant  gar- 
dens. This  establishment  was  founded 
in  1639,  and  holds  a  high  position 
in  the  public  esteem.  It  contains  a 
Superior,  fifty  nuns,  and  six  novices, 
who  give  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
and    needle-work.      The   convent  was 
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destroyed  by  fire  in  1650,  and  again  in 
1686.  The  remains  of  the  Marquis  de 
Montcalm  are  buried  here. 

The  Artillery  Barracks  form  a  range 
of  stone  buildings  500  feet  in  length. 

Durham  Terrace  is  the  site  of  the 
old  castle  of  St.  Louis,  which  was  en- 
tirely consumed  by  fire  in  1834. 

The  English  Protestant  Cathedral, 
consecrated  in  1804,  is  one  of  the  finest 
modern  edifices  of  the  city. 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  in  St.  Anne 
street,  is  in  connection  with  the  Scotch 
Establishment.  The  Methodists  have  a 
chapel  in  St.  Stanislaus's  street,  and  an- 
other in  St.  Louis  suburb,  called  the 
Centenary  Chapel. 

The  Lower  Town.  The  passage 
from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  Town  is  by 
Mountain  street,  though  foot  passengers 
take  the  shorter  way  known  as  the 
Break-neck  Stairs.  There  will  be  found 
the  Exchange,  the  Banks,  and  other 
commercial  establishments. 

The  Plains  of  Abraham  may  be 
reached  via  the  St.  Louis  Gate,  and  the 
counterscarp  on  the  left,  leading  to  the 
glacis  of  the  citadel ;  hence  towards  the 
right ;  approaching  one  of  the  Martello 
Towers,  where  a  fine  view  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence opens.  A  little  beyond,  up  the 
right  bank,  is  the  spot  where  General 
Wolfe  fell  on  the  famous  historic  ground 
of  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  It  is  the 
highest  ground,  and  is  surrounded  by 
wooden  fences.  Within  an  enclosure 
lower  down  is  a  stone  well,  from 
which  water  was  brought  to  the  dying 
hero. 

Wolfe's  Cave,  the  spot  where  Mont- 
gomery was  killed,  and  other  scenes, 
telling  tales  of  the  memorable  past,  will 
be  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  in  this 
neighborhood. 

The  Mount  Hermon  Cemetery  is 
about  three  miles  from  the  city,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  St.  Louis  Road.  The 
grounds  are  32  acres  in  extent,  sloping 
irregularly  but  beautifully  down  the 
precipices  which  overhang  the  St.  Law- 
rence They  were  laid  out  by  the  late 
Major  Douglass,  of  the  U.  S.  Engi- 
neers, who  had  previously  displayed 
his   skill   and    taste   in    the    arrange- 


ments of  the  Greenwood  Cemetery, 
near  New  York. 

Lorette.  To  see  Lorette  may  be 
made  the  motive  of  an  agreeable  ex- 
cursion from  Quebec,  following  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Charles. 

Lake  St.  Charles  is  four  miles  long, 
and  one  broad.  It  is  divided  by  pro- 
jecting ledges  into  two  parts.  It  is  a 
delightful  spot,  in  its  natural  attractions, 
and  in  the  fine  sport  it  affords  to  the 
angler. 

The  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  eight 
miles  distant,  are  among  the  chief  de- 
lights of  the  vicinage  of  Quebec.  The 
river  here  is  60  feet  wide,  and  the  de- 
scent of  the  torrent  250  feet. 

"  The  effect  of  the  view  of  these 
falls  upon  the  beholder  is  most  delight- 
ful. The  river,  at  some  distance,  seems 
suspended  in  the  air,  in  a  sheet  of  bil- 
lowy foam,  and  contrasted,  as  it  is, 
with  the  black  frowning  abyss  into 
which  it  falls,  it  is  an  object  of  the  high- 
est interest.  The  sheet  of  foam,  which 
first  breaks  over  the  ridge,  is  more 
and  more  divided  as  it  plunges  and  is 
dashed  against  the  successive  layers  of 
rock,  which  it  almost  completely  veils 
from  view;  the  spray  becomes  very 
delicate  and  abundant,  from  top  to 
bottom,  hanging  over,  and  revolving 
around  the  torrent,  till  it  becomes  lighter 
and  more  evanescent  than  the  whitest 
fleecy  clouds  of  summer,  than  the  finest 
attenuated  web,  than  the  lightest  gossa- 
mer, constituting  the  most  airy  and 
sumptuous  drapery  that  can  be  imagin- 
ed. Yet,  like  the  drapery  of  some  of 
the  Grecian  statues,  which,  while  it 
veil,  exhibits  more  forcibly  the  form  be- 
neath, this  does  not  hide  but  exalts 
the  effect  produced  by  this  noble  cata- 
ract. 

"  Those  who  visit  the  falls  in  the 
winter,  see  one  fine  feature  added  to 
the  scene,  although  they  may  lose 
some  others.  The  spray  freezes,  and 
forms  a  regular  cone,  of  100  feet  and 
upwards  in  height,  standing  immedi- 
ately at  the  bottom  of  the  cataract, 
like  some  huge  giant  of  fabulous  noto- 
riety." 

The  extraordinary  formation   called 
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the  Natural  Steps,  will  not  fail  to  in- 
terest the  visitor  at  Montmorenci. 

The  Falls  of  St.  Anne,  in  the  river 
St.  Anne,  24  miles  below  Quebec,  are 
in  a  neighborhood  of  great  picturesque 
beauty.  Starting  from  the  city  in  the 
morning  betimes,  one  may  visit  Mont- 
morenci nicely,  and  proceed  thence 
the  same  evening  to  St.  Anne.  Next 
morning  after  a  leisurely  survey  of  these 
cascades,  there  will  be  most  of  the  day 
left  to  get  back,  with  any  detours  that 
may  seem  desirable,  to  Quebec. 

The  Falls  of  the  Ohaudiere  are 
reached  via  Point  Levi.  The  rapid 
river  plunges  over  a  precipice  of  130 
feet,  presenting  very  much  the  look  of 
boiling  water,  from  whence  its  name  of 


chaudiere  or  caldron.  The  cataract  is 
broken  into  three  separate  parts  by  the 
intervention  of  huge  projecting  rocks, 
but  it  is  reunited  before  it  reaches  the 
basin  beneath. 

We  take  our  leave  of  this  venerable 
city,  its  unique  natural  beauties,  and  its 
winning  stories,  with  the  remembrance 
of  some  of  the  impressions  it  made  upon 
Professor  Silliman,  when  he  visited  it 
years  ago: — "Quebec,"  he  writes,  "  at 
least  for  an  American  city,  is  certainly 
a  very  peculiar  place.  A  military  town 
— containing  about  20,000  inhabitants 
— most  compactly  and  permanently 
built — environed,  as  to  its  most  import- 
ant parts,  by  walls  and  gates — and  de- 
fended by  numerous  heavy  cannon — 
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garrisoned  by  troops  having  the  arms, 
the  costume,  the  music,  the  discipline 
of  Europe — foreign  in  language,  fea- 
tures, and  origin,  from  most  of  those 
whom  they  are  sent  to  defend — founded 
upon  a  rock,  and  in  its  highest  parts 
overlooking  a  great  extent  of  country — 
between  300  and  400  miles  from  the 
ocean — in  the  midst  of  a  great  con- 
tinent, and  yet  displaying  fleets  of 
foreign  merchantmen  in  its  fine  capa- 
cious bay — and  showing  all  the  bustle 
of  a  crowded  seaport — its  streets  nar- 
row, populous,  and  winding  up  and 
down  almost  mountainous  declivities — 
situated  in  the  latitude  of  the  finest 
parts  of  Europe — exhibiting  in  its  en- 
virons the  beauty  of  an  European 
capital — and  yet  in  winter  smarting 
with  the  cold  of  Siberia — governed  by 
a  people^of  different  language  and 
habits  from  the  mass  of  the  population 
— opposed  in  religion,  and  yet  leaving 
that  population  without  tax^s,  and  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  every  privilege, 
civil  and  religious." 

Toronto,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  the 
line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  ;  from 
Quebec,  501  miles ;  from  Montreal,  333 
miles ;  from  Hamilton,  38  miles  ;  from 
Niagara  Falls,  81  miles.  For  descrip- 
tion, see  Toronto,  in  route  from  Mon- 
treal to  Niagara,  via  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Kingston,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio, on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway ;  from 
Quebec,  341  miles;  from  Montreal,  173 
miles ;  from  Toronto,  160  miles.  See 
Kingston  in  route  from  Montreal  to 
Niagara. 

Hamilton,  near  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario ;  from  Quebec, 
539  miles;  from  Montreal,  371  miles; 
from  Toronto,  38 ;  from  Niagara,  43. 
Sec  route  from  Montreal  to  Niagara. 

London  is  a  prosperous  town,  mid- 
way on  the  line  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  in  its  traverse  of  the  peninsula 
of  Canada  West  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
Lake  Huron.  Distant  from  Niagara 
Falls,  119  miles,  west;  from  Hamilton, 
76  miles;  from  Toronto,  114  miles; 
from  Moutreal,  447  miles ;  from  Quebec, 


615  miles.  In  1820,  the  present  site  of 
London  was  a  wilderness,  occupied  by 
the  savages  and  the  wild  deer  ;  now  its 
population  exceeds  12,000.  Like  Ham- 
ilton, Toronto,  and  all  the  growing 
towns  of  Canada,  it  is  well  built,  upon 
wide  streets,  and  with  elegant  and  sub- 
stantial architecture. 

MONTEEAL  TO  NIAGAEA  FALLS  ;   UP 

THE    ST.  LAWEENCE  EIVEE    AND 

LAKE  ONTAEIO. 

The  traveller  may  go  from  Mon- 
treal to  Niagara,  either  by  steamer 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  333  miles  to  Toronto 
on  Lake  Ontario.  At  Toronto  he  may 
cross  the  western  end  of  the  lake  to  the 
town  of  Niagara,  and  thence  reach  the 
Falls  by  the  Erie  and  Ontario  Railway 
14  miles  long ;  or  he  may  go  less  di' 
rectly,  by  water  or  by  rail  to  Hamilton, 
and  thence  by  rail  again  to  the  Falls. 

Up  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Mon- 
treal. See  rivers  of  Canada  tor  gene- 
ral mention  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Lachine.  From  Montreal  the  trav- 
eller will  proceed  nine  miles  to  La- 
chine  by  railway,  avoiding  the  rapids 
which  the  steamers  sometimes  descend. 
At  Lachine  is  the  residence  of  Sir 
George  Simpson,  Governor  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  and  of  the  officers 
of  this,  the  chief  post  of  that  corpora- 
tion. It  is  from  this  point  that  the 
orders  from  head-quarters  in  London 
are  sent  to  all  the  many  posts  fhrough- 
out  the  vast  territory  of  the  Company  ; 
and  near  the  end  of  April  each  year 
a  body  of  trained  voyageurs  set  out 
hence  in  large  canoes,  called  maitres 
canots,  with  packages  and  goods  for 
the  various  posts  in  the  wilderness. 
Two  centuries  ago,  the  companions  of 
the  explorer  Cartier  on  arriving  here, 
thought  they  had  discovered  a  route  to 
China,  and  expressed  their  joy  in  the 
exclamation  of  La  Chine !  Hence,  the 
present  name,  or  so  at  least  says  tra- 
dition. A  costly  canal  overcomes  the 
obstruction  of  the  rapids  at  Lachine. 

The  Village  of  the  Rapids;  Or, 
Caughnawaga.  An  Iroquois  settle- 
ment lies  opposite  Lachine,  at  the  out- 
let of  the  expansion  of  the  river  called 
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Lake  St.  Louis.  The  Indians  at  Caugh- 
nawaga,  subsist  chiefly  by  navigating 
barges  and  rafts  down  to  Montreal, 
and  in  winter,  by  a  trade  in  moccasins ; 
snow-shoes,  &e.  They  are  mostly  Roman 
Catholics,and  possess  an  elegant  church. 

Lake  St.  Louis.  The  brown  floods 
of  the  Ottawa  assist  in  forming  this 
great  expanse  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
They  roll  unmixed  through  the  clear- 
er water  of  the  great  river.  On  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  St.  Louis  is  the 
island  of  Montreal,  30  miles  long.  At 
the  western  extremity  is  Isle  PerroL 
The  Cascade  Rapids  separate  the  ex- 
panse just  passed  from  Lake  St.  Francis. 
The  Beauharnois  Canal  here  is  \1\ 
miles  in  length,  and  has  nine  locks. 

Lake  St.  Francis,  into  which  the 
voyager  now  enters,  extends  40  miles. 
Midway  on  the  right,  is  the  village  of 
Lancaster,  where  a  pile  of  stones  or 
cairn  has  been  thrown  up  in  honor  of 
Sir  John  Colborne,  formerly  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  now  Lord  Seaton. 
Leaving  Lake  St.  Francis,  we  pass  the 
passage  of  the  celebrated  Long  Sault 
rapids.  Here,  too,  is  the  Cornwall 
Canal,  11^  miles  in  length,  with  7  locks 
of  noble  size. 

Cornwall  is  a  pleasant  town,  for- 
merly called  "  Pointe  Maline,"  in  me- 


mento of  the  labor  of  ascending  the 
river  at  this  point. 

The  Village  of  St.  Regis  lies  across 
from  Cornwall.  It  forms  the  boundary 
between  Canada  and  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  also  intersects  the  tract  of 
land  occupied  by  the  1,000  Iroquois, 
American  and  British,  who  dwell  here. 

Dickenson  Landing  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Cornwall  canal,  within  the  space 
of  the  38  miles  which  follow  to  Pres- 
cott ;  the  villages  of  Moulinette,  Maria 
Town,  and  Matilda,  are  successively 
passed. 

The  Battle  Field  of  Ohysler's 
Farm,  where  the  Americans  met  a  de- 
feat in  the  last  war,  lies  a  little  above 
Maria  Town. 

Frescott  is  rapidly  recovering  its 
prestige  lost  when  the  construction  of 
the  Rideau  Canal  won  its  trade  «*,way 
to  Kingston;  for  now  a  railway  from 
New  York  approaches  it  at  Ogdensburg, 
and  another  connects  it  with  Ottawa 
city,  on  the  Ottawa  river.  Besides 
which  advantages,  it  is  on  the  line  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  route.  From  Pres- 
cott  may  be  seen  the  windmill  and  the 
ruined  houses,  mementoes  of  the  at- 
tempt at  invasion  by  Schultz  and  his 
band  in  1838. 

Ogdensburg,  New  York,  the  western 
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terminus  of  the  Northern  Railway  from 
Lake  Champlain,  is  opposite  Prescott. 

Maitland,  built  upon  the  site  of  an 
old  French  fort,  is  seven  miles  above 
Prescott. 

Brockville  is  yet  five  miles  more,  on- 
ward. It  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns 
in  Canada  West. 

Gananoque  is  12  miles  above  Brock- 
ville. 

At  Kingston,  20  miles  yet  beyond 
Gananoque,  we  leave  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  approach  the  waters  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio, having  previously  made  our  way 
for  an  hour  through  the  wonderful 
labyrinth  of  the  famous  "  Thousand 
Isles."  See  The  Lake  of  a  "Thou- 
sand Isles"  in  the  chapter  on  Canada. 
Wolfe's  Island,  a  well-cultivated  spot, 
is  opposite  Kingston.  The  city  of 
Kingston,  modern  as  it  appears,  looks 
far  back  for  its  history,  as  its  advanta- 
geous locale  did  not  fail  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  early  French  discoverers. 
It  was  once  occupied  as  a  small  fort 
called  Cataraqui,  otherwise  known  as 
Frontenac,  and  was  the  scene  of  various 
sieges  and  exploits  before  it  passed  with 
all  the  territory  of  the  Canadas  from 
French  to  British  rule.  It  was  from 
this  point  that  murderous  expeditions 
were  made  by  the  Indians  in  the  olden 
times  against  Albany  and  other  English 
settlements  of  New  York ;  which  in 
turn  sent  back  here  its  retributive 
blows.  The  present  city  was  founded  in 
1783.  It  has  now  a  population  of  about 
16,000.  Among  its  objects  of  interest, 
are  the  fortifications  of  Fort  Henry,  on 
a  hill  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rideau  Canal ;  two  Martello  Towers  off 
the  town  ;  and  other  defensive  works ; 
the  University  of  Queen's  College  ;  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  of  Regiopolis  ; 
and  the  Provincial  Penitentiary  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  city. 

As  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
ends  at  Kingston,  the  river  boats  are 
exchanged  here  for  others  more  suited 
to  the  lake  voyages. 

Lake  Ontario — American  shore. — 
Let  us,  before  we  enter  the  great  waters 
of  Ontario,  say  a  word  to  the  traveller 
who  may  prefer  to  make  the  voyage 


along  the  American  or  lower  shore  of  the 
lake.  From  the  boundary  fine  45°  the  en- 
tire littoral  is  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

French  Creek  comes  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  as  we  leave  it.  It  was  here 
that  General  Wilkinson  embarked  (No- 
vember 1813)  with  7,000  men,  with 
the  purpose  of  descending  the  river  and 
attacking  Montreal.  A  week  subse- 
quently, an  engagement  took  place 
near  Williamsburg,  on  the  Canadian 
side,  when  the  Americans  came  off  but 
poorly.  General  Wilkinson  being  dis- 
appointed in  his  expectation  of  rein- 
forcements from  Plattsburg,  retired  to 
French  Mills,  and  there  went  into  winter- 
quarters.  This  place  was  afterwards 
named  Fort  Covington,  in  memory  of 
General  Covington,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg. 

Sackett's  Harbor,  (N.  Y.,)  lies  20 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  French  Creek. 
It  is  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  on  the  south  side  of  Black  River 
Bay.  This  was  the  naval  station  of  the 
United  States  during  the  English  and 
American  War  of  181 2.  In  May  1813,  Sir 
GeorgePrevost  made  a  landingwithl,000 
troops,  but  re-embarked  without  accom- 
plishing any  thing.  The  Navy  Yard  here 
is  a  prominent  object  as  we  land. 

Oswego,  (N.  Y.,)  is  the  chief  com- 
mercial port  on  the  American  shore  of 
Ontario.  It  is  very  agreeably  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  river. 
The  Oswego  Canal  comes  in  here  (38 
miles)  from  Syracuse,  and  the  railway, 
also,  from  the  same  place. 

Carthage,  the  port  of  the  city  oi 
Rochester,  (N.  Y.,)  is  at  the  approach 
to  Lake  Ontario,  of  the  beautiful  Ge- 
nesee river.     (See  "Rochester.") 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Genesse  to 
Fort  Niagara,  a  distance  of  85  miles, 
the  coast  now  presents  a  monotonous 
and  forest-covered  level,  with  a  clearing 
only  here  and  there. 

Having  now  peeped  at  the  American, 
or  southern  shore,  we  will  go  back  to 
Kingston,  and  start  again  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  lake,  making  first  for  To- 
ronto, 165  miles  distant;  from  Mont- 
real, 198  miles. 

Coburg,  with  a  population  of  about 
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5,000,  is  72  miles  from  Toronto.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  cotton  manu- 
factories in  Canada.  A  railway  from 
Peterboro'  (30  miles  distant)  comes  in 
here.  In  the  vicinage  is  the  Victoria 
( 'ollege,  founded  by  Act  of  the  Provin- 
cial Legislature  in  1842. 

Port  Hope  is  seven  miles  above  Co- 
burg.  From  this  point,  or  from  Cobu'rg, 
the  journey  to  Kingston  is  often  charm- 
ingly made  overland,  through  a  beautiful 
country  at  the  head  of  iheBay  of  Quinte, 
a  singular  arm  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Toronto  is  the  largest  and  most 
populous  city  in  Canada  West.  Sixty 
years  ago  the  site  of  the  present  busy 
mart  was  occupied  by  two  Indian  fam- 
ilies only.  In  1*793,  Governor  Simcoe 
began  the  settlement  under  the  name 
of  York,  changed,  when  it  was  incor- 
porated in  1834,  to  Toronto — meaning, 
in  the  Indian  tongue,  "The  place  of 
meeting."  The  population,  in  1817, 
numbered  only  1,200;  in  1850,  it  had 
reached  25,000  ;  and  now,  it  is,  perhaps, 
46,000,  or  upwards. 

The  Provincial  Legislature  meets  at 
Toronto  and  Quebec,  alternately,  every 
four  years — an  arrangement  made  since 
the  disturbances  of  1849,  which  resulted 
in  the  burning  of  the  Parliament  Houses 
at  Montreal. 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  To- 
ronto, the  traveller  will  perhaps  please 
himself  with  a  peep  at  the  Catholic 
Church  of  St.  Michael,  the  St.  James1 
Cathedral  (English),  the  University  of 
Toronto,  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall  and 
Market,  the  Parliament  House,  Os-^ 
goode  Hall,  the  Post  Office,  the  Court- 
House,  the  Exchange,  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  Knox's  Church,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Upper  Canada  College,  the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  the  Jail,  and  the  Normal  and  Mo- 
del Schools.  At  Toronto,  the  traveller 
may,  if  he  pleases,  reach  Niagara  direct, 
without  touching  at  Hamilton,  as  we 
propose  to  do  in  our  present  journey. 

Hamilton  is  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  most  prosperous  cities  of 
Canada.  It  aspires,  even,  to  run  a 
race  with  Toronto,  one  of  the  "  2.40  " 
nags  of  the  province.  Many  advan- 
tages promise  it  a  brave  future.     It  is 


at  the  head  of  the  western  extremity 
of  Lake  Ontario,  connected  with  the 
eastern  capitals  of  the  United  States, 
and  with  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  To- 
ronto, by  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  the 
Hamilton  and  Toronto  Railways ;  and 
with  Lake  Huron  and  the  Mississippi 
States,  by  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
which  traverses  the  garden  lands  of 
Canada ;  and,  via  the  Suspension  Bridge 
at  Niagara,  with  the  whole  railway 
system  of  New  York.  The  distance 
from  Toronto  to  Hamilton,  by  the 
steamer,  is  45  miles — time,  two  and  a 
half  hours  ;  by  railway,  88  miles — time 
(express),  1  hour  24  minutes.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Hamilton,  in  1845,  was  6,500 ; 
at  this  time  it  much  exceeds  20,000. 

From  Hamilton  to  the  Falls. 
Distance,  by  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, from  Hamilton  to  the  Suspension 
Bridge,  43  miles — time,  1  hour,  35 
minutes.  Stations,  Ontario,  Grimsby, 
Beamsville,  Jordan,  St.  Catherine's, 
Thorold,  Niagara  Falls. 

St.  Catherine's  is  the  chief  point  of 
interest  on  this  part  of  our  route.  Its 
pleasant  topography,  and,  more  partic- 
ularly, its  mineral  waters,  is  making  it  a 
place  of  great  summer  resort.  Here  we 
leave  the  reader  to  establish  himself 
at  Niagara,  and  to  see  all  its  marvels, 
having  elsewhere  pointed  out  where  he 
should  go,  and  what  should  be  his 
itineraire  while  there.  See  Niagara, 
Falls  (New  York). 

THE  GKEAT  LAKES. 

A  delightful  tour,  of  a  few  weeks, 
may  be  made,  in  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer, among  the  natural  wonders  of  the 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  to  Mackinac, 
the  Sault  de  St.  Marie,  and  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior,  returning,  perhaps, 
by  some  one  of  the  lower  routes  of  the 
Atlantic,  from  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi. 

At  Toronto,  on  Lake  Ontario,  which 
may  be  easily  and  speedily  reached  by 
routes  which  we  have  already  travelled 
— from  New  York,  by  the  Hudson  river 
and  Lake  Champlain  to  Montreal,  and 
thence  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway; 
or  by  the  Central  road  from  Albany  to 
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Buffalo,  and  by  Niagara;  or,  by  Nia- 
gara, via  the  New  York  and  Erie  Kail- 
way  ;  or,  from  Portland  or  Boston,  by 
railroad  to  Montreal,  &c.  By  Steam- 
boat, daily,  from  Buffalo,  or  from  Chi- 
cago, &c.,  to  Mackinac  or  Mackinaw,  as 
the  word  is  pronounced. 

At  Toronto,  the  traveller  will  take 
the  Colfmgwood  route,  by  the  Ontario, 
Simcoe,  and  Huron  Railway,  97  miles 
to  Coliingwood  at  the  head  of  Georgian 
Bay  or  Manitoulin  Lake,  the  north-east 
part  of  Lake  Huron.  Huron  is  the 
third  in  size  of  the  five  great  inland  seas, 
which  pour  their  floods  into  the  St. 
Lawrence.  It  lies  between  43°  and 
46°  15'  north  latitude,  having  the  State 
of  Michigan  on  the  south-south-west, 
and  Canada  West  upon  all  other  points, 
excepting  where  the  Straits  of  Mack- 
inac and  the  Falls,  or  Sault  de  Ste. 
Marie  enter  it  from  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Superior,  and  at  its  outlet  in  the  St. 
Clair  river.  It  is  divided  by  the  penin- 
sula of  Cabot's  head,  and  the  Manitou- 
line  Islands,  the  upper  portions  being  the 
north  channel  and  the  Georgian  Bay, 
which  we  reach  at  Coliingwood.  The 
length  of  Lake  Huron,  following  its 
crescent  shape,  is  about  280  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth,  not  including  the 
Georgian  Bay,  is  105  miles ;  its  average 
width  is  10  miles.  Lake  Huron  is  352 
feet  above  Lake  Ontario,  and  600  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  depth 
is  1,000  feet — greater  than  that  of  any 
other  in  the  grand  chain  of  which  it  is  a 
link.  Off  Sagenaw,  leads,  it  is  said,  have 
been  dropped  to  a  depth  of  18,000  feet, 
which  is  12,000  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  yet  without  finding 
bottom.  The  waters  here  are  so  pure  and 
clear  that  objects  may  be  distinctly  seen 
from  50  to  100  feet  below  the  surface. 
In  these  noble  waters  there  are  said  to 
be  more  than  3,000  islands. 

From  Coliingwood,  the  route  is  by 
splendid  steamers  to  Mackinac,  or  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac,  which  are  the  con- 
necting links  between  Lake  Michigan 
and  Lake  Huron.  The  Island  of  Mack- 
inac has  a  circumference  of  about  nine 
miles,  and  its  shores  and  vicinage  are  pic- 
turesque and  romantic  in  the  highest  de- 


gree. TheArched  Rock  facing  the  water, 
and  rising  to  the  elevation  of  some  200 
feet,  makes  a  bold  and  striking  picture 
from  all  points  on  the  lake,  and  espe- 
cially as  you  look  through  its  rude 
arches  from  the  summit.  Robinson's 
Folly  is  an  attractive  bluff  on  the  north 
shore — years  ago  a  Mr.  Robinson,  after 
whom  the  bluff  is  named,  erected  a 
summer-house  upon  its  crest.  Here  he 
passed  his  days,  and  oftentimes  his 
nights,  despite  the  cautions  of  the 
people  about  him,  until,  in  an  unlucky 
tempest,  he  and  his  eyrie  nest  were 
swept  away  together. 

The  Cave  of  Skulls  is  upon  the 
western  shore  of  the  island.  Once  upon 
a  time,  it  is  said,  a  party  of  Sioux  In- 
dians were  pursued  hither  by  the  Ot- 
tawas,  who  imprisoned  and  destroyed 
their  foes  in  this  cavern,  by  building 
fires  at  its  mouth.  The  traveller,  Henry, 
was  one  night  secreted  here,  by  a 
friendly  Indian,  when,  to  his  surprise 
and  horror,  the  morning  light  showed 
that  he  had  been  sleeping  soundly 
upon  a  bed  of  human  bones. 

The  Needles,  another  natural  won- 
der of  Mackinac,  is  a  bold  rock,  in  form 
not  unlike  a  light-house.  This  eleva- 
tion commands  a  panorama  of  the  entire 
island,  and  down  upon  the  crumbling 
and  weed-covered  ruins  of  Fort  Holmes. 
Days  of  delight  may  be  passed  amidst 
the  natural  beauties  of  land  and  water 
at  Mackinac,  made  doubly  picturesque 
by  the  wild  frontier  life  yet  found  here, 
and  mingled,  too,  with  the  still  existing 
homes  and  presence  of  the  Red  men. 

Fort  Mackinac  stands  upon  a  rocky 
height,  150  feet  above  the  village,  which 
it  overlooks.  An  agency  for  Indian 
affairs  is  established  here,  which  is, 
from  time  to  time,  the  resort  of  depu- 
tations and  bands  of  the  wild  dwellers 
of  the  surrounding  wilderness.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  fish  are  sent  from 
Mackinac.  Steamboats  from  Detroit, 
Chicago,  and  other  places,  stop  here 
continually, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Passing  on  to- 
wards Lake  Superior,  a  voyage  of  eight 
pleasant  hours,  in  a  steamer,  will  bring 
us  to  the  famous  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  in 
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the  Strait  of  St.  Mary,  which  connects 

the  waters  Of  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Huron,  and  separates  Canada  West  from 
the  upper  part  of  Michigan.  The  strait 
extends  68  miles  from  the  south-east 
extremity  of  Luke  Superior  until  it 
reaches  Lake  Huron.  Its  course  is 
sometimes  narrow,  and  broken  into 
angry  rapids  ;  again,  it  widens  into  beau- 
tiful lakelets,  and  winds  amid  enchanting 
islands.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels 
drawing  eight  feet  of  water,  up  to 
within  a  mile  of  Lake  Superior,  where 
the  passage  is  interrupted  by  the  great 
"  Sault"  or  Falls.  The  Sault  is  a  series 
of  turbulent  rapids,  with  a  total  descent 
of  22  feet  in  the  course  of  three  quarters 
of  a  mile. 

The  exhilarating  sport  of  descending 
this  passage,  or  of  running  the  rapids, 
as  the  adventure  is  called,  is  that  de- 
scribed in  the  Lake  Superior  Journal — 
"  Wast  thou  ever  in  a  gondola  in 
Venice?"  is  nothing  to  the  question 
constantly  asked  nowadays,  "  Hast 
thou  ever  run  the  St.  Mary's  Kapids  in 
a  birchen  canoe  ?"  One  who  can  de- 
cide that  interesting  question  in  the 
affirmative,  can  boast  of  the  most  deli- 
cious sport  ever  enjoyed  on  the  water. 

The  Rapids,  bright  and  sparkling,  and 
white  with  foam,  are  beautifully  broken 
and  dashed  into  a  thousand  eddies  by 
small  islands  and  huge  boulders  ;  some 
rearing  their  frightful  heads  above  the 
surface,  some  bowing  themselves  under 
the  foaming,  rushing  currents,  seeming 
like  so  many  sea-monsters  forcing  their 
way  madly  up  the  rapid  stream. 

The  bark-canoe  is  beautifully  adapted 
to  this  "leap;"  light  as  a  feather  in 
the  hands  of  its  only  true  master  and 
builder,  the  Indian,,  it  bounds  with 
every  motion  of  the  dancing  waters. 
None  but  an  Indian  can  pilot  our  bark 
down  among  those  furious  waters  and 
frightful  rocks  ;  but  guided  by  an  Ojib- 
wa,  a  people  rocked  from  their  infancy 
in  these  birchen  canoes,  we  feel  safe  as 
we  do  on  land. 

For  a  perfect  enjoyment  of  this  de- 
scent, the  day  should  be  warm,  calm,  and 
clear — so  warm  that  it  is  a  luxury  to  be 
out  upon  these  cool  waters,  so  still  that 


not  a  breath  of  air  can  be  felt  stirring. 
Though  the  excitemant  of  the  trip 
never  wears  off,  yet  the  first  venture  in 
the  frail  boat  has  a  freshness  of  interest 
never  to  be  forgotten.  One  walks  up 
to  the  "Head,"  beside  the  roaring 
rapids,  where  the  boat  is  in  waiting 
for  the  leap,  and  the  never-ceasing  roar 
fills  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  ear,  with 
vague  sensation  of  fear ;  he  sees  every- 
where the  ugly-looking  boulders  in  the 
channel  of  the  river  ;  he  sees  the  waters 
dashed  into  foam  around  them ;  he  has 
heard  of  all  the  accidents  that  have 
happened  in  making  the  descent,  and 
he  steps  into  the  giddy  little  craft  with 
more  of  fear  than  pleasure.  But  that 
sensation  is  of  short  duration.  He  feels 
encouraged  by  the  ease  and  pleasant 
coolness  of  his  Indian  voyageurs  and  by 
their  dexterity  in  guiding  the  canoe. 

At  first  the  current  is  smooth  and 
unbroken,  and  one  looks  down  through 
the  crystal  water  at  the  boulder-covered 
bottom,  and  is  surprised  and  delighted 
at  the  canoe's  rushing  into  an  abyss, 
gradually  subsiding  into  the  quiet  flow 
of  a  broad  river,  so  that  steamboats 
may  run  into  the  very  foot  of  the  rapids, 
and  the  frail  bark-canoe  of  the  adven- 
turous and  skilful  half-breed  dash  far 
up  among  them  in  pursuit  of  the  white 
fish.  These  rapids  are  broken  up  into 
several  different  channels,  and  among 
them  are  scattered  little  islands,  such 
as  you  see  at  Niagara,  and,  like  them, 
bristling  with  cedars  in  all  possible 
attitudes. 

At  this  point,  on  the  American  side, 
is  the  little  village  of  the  Sault — an  old 
settlement  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
founded  by  the  Jesuits  about  two  cen- 
turies ago.  It  has  evidently  seen  and 
felt  nothing  of  the  great  progress  which 
has  been,  building  up  cities  and  states. 
Here  is  to  be  seen  the  native  owner  of 
the  soil  and  the  half-breed  (a  cross  of 
the  French  and  Indian  blood) ;  and 
many  other  objects  of  interest. 

These  rapids  are  not  unlike  those  of 
Niagara,  excepting  that,  instead  of  end- 
ing upon  the  brink  of  a  terrible  precipice, 
they  decline  with  the  steady  flow  of  a 
wide  river;  and  steamers  and  canoes 
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may  fearlessly  enter  them.  They  run 
in  different  channels,  everywhere  dodg- 
ing the  numerous  little  cedar-covered 
islands  in  their  way.  The  Sault  yields 
abundant  supplies  of  finny  inhabitants ; 
for  the  excellence  of  its  white  fish  it  is 
particularly  renowned. 

The  village  of  the  Sault  on  the  Mich- 
igan shore,  was  founded  by  the  Jesuits 
200  years  ago,  but  so  little  progress  has 
it  made,  that  the  Aboriginal  owner  of 
the  soil  is  still  found  in  possession. 
Upon  the  British  side  of  the  river,  there 
is  an  ancient-looking  establishment,  oc- 
cupied as  an  agency  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 

The  St.  Mary's  Ship  Canal,  a  noble 
work,  now  overcomes  the  obstruction 
made  by  these  rapids  in  the  passage 
from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Superior. 
Heretofore,  merchandise  from  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Buffalo,  and  other  places,  !had 
to  be  discharged  and  conveyed  over  a 
railroad  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Sault, 
and  then  hauled  down  to  the  waters  at 
the  opposite  extremity ;  and  the  locks 
in  this  massive  canal  are,  perhaps,  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

The  Chippewa  Hotel  is  a  good  house 
on  the  American  side  of  the  rapids;  and 
Pine's  Hotel  is  a  well-kept  establishment 
on  the  British  shore. 

Steamers  leave  the  Sault,  daily,  for 


all  places  on  Lake  Superior,  and  the 
neighboring  waters. 

Lake  Superior.  We  enter  Lake 
Superior  after  the  passage  of  the  Saidl 
de  Ste.  Marie,  between  two  bold  prom- 
ontories, rising  to  the  height  of  200 
to  300  feet,  called  Cape  Gro  and  Cape 
Iroquois. 

This  grand  inland  sea  is  the  largest 
body  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe.  Its 
greatest  length  is  420  miles,  its  extreme 
breadth  is  160  miles,  and  its  circuit, 
1,T50  miles.  On  its  west  and  north- 
west shore  is  Minnesota,  on  the  south- 
ern border  are  Winconsin  and  Michigan, 
while  British  America  lies  on  all  other 
sides.  The  waters,  which  are  wonder- 
fully transparent,  come  by  more  than 
two  hundred  streams,  from  a  basin 
covering  an  area  of  100,000  square 
miles.  The  north,  and  south,  and  west- 
ern parts  are  full  of  islands,  while  in 
the  central  portions  of  the  lake  there 
are  few  or  none.  In  the  north,  these 
islands  are  many  of  them  large  enough 
to  afford  ample  shelter  for  vessels.  The 
picturesque  regions  of  the  lake  are  along 
the  northern  shore.  In  this  direction 
the  scenery  is  of  a  very  bold  and  strik- 
ing character.  For  many  miles  here 
there  are  continuous  ranges  of  cliffs, 
which  reach  sometimes  an  elevation  of 
1,500  feet;  on  the  south,  the  banks  are 


A  View  of  a  part  of  Lake  Superior. 
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Eed  Sandstone  Bluffs,  Lake  Superior. 


low  and  sandy,  except  where  they  are 
broken  by  occasional  limestone  ridges. 
These  ridges  rise  near  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity, upon  this  side,  300  feet,  in 
unique  and  surprising  perpendicular 
walls  and  cliffs,  broken  into  the  oddest 
forms,  indented  with  grotesque  caverns, 
and  jutting  out  into  ghostly  headlands. 
It  is  these  strange  formations  which  are 
famous  under  the  name  of  the  "  Pictured 
Kocks."  This  range  is  on  the  east  of 
Point  Keweenaw.  The  rocks  have 
been  colored  by  continual  mineral  drip- 
pings. A  similar  rocky  group  lies  to 
the  west  of  the  Apostle  Islands.  It  is 
some  hundred  feet  high,  and  is  broken 
by  numbeiless  arches  and  caves  of 
the  most  picturesque  character.  On 
the  summit  of  these  bluffs,  there  is 
everywhere  a  stunted  growth  of  Alpine 
trees. 

The  Porcupine  Mountains  upon  the 
southern  shores  of  the  lake,  appear, 
says  a  voyager,  to  be  about  as  exten- 
sive (though  not  so  lofty)  as  the  Cats- 
kills. 

Of  the  islands  of  Lake  Superior,  the 
largest,  which  is  some  40  miles  in  length, 
and  from  seven  to  ten  broad,  is  called 
Royal  Isle.     Its  hills  rise  to  the  altitude 


of  400  feet,  with  fine  bold  shores,  on 
the  north,  and  many  fine  bays  on  the 
south.  It  is,  like  all  this  region,  a  famous 
fishing-ground.  Near  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake,  there  is  a  group 
known  as  the  Apostle  Islands.  They 
form  a  trio  of  forest-covered  heights, 
adding  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  around ;  on  the  extreme  end 
of  the  largest,  is  the  trading  post 
called  La  Pointe,  inhabited  by  Indians 
and  white  adventurers.  It  is  a  great 
place  of  annual  rendezvous  for  the  red 
man  and  the  trader,  and  a  starting 
point  for  tramps  to  the  regions  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  shores  of  Lake  Superior  have 
long  been  extensively  explored  for  their 
abundant  copper  wealth;  and  mines 
have  been  opened  at  all  points. 

Fond  du  Lac  is  in  Minnesota,  on  the 
Saint  Louis  river,  22  miles  from  its  en- 
trance into  Lake  Superior.  It  is  ac- 
cessible by  steamboat ;  and  its  wonder- 
fully wild  and  romantic  hills,  and  rocks, 
and  glens,  are  well  worth  a  visit  from 
the  tourist  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

We  shall  come  back  to  this  region, 
when  we  visit  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  by-and-by. 
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NEW  BKUNSWICK. 

This  Province  of  Great  Britain,  lying  on  the  east  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  may  be  reached  at  St.  John's  by  steamers  from  Boston  (leaving  that  city 
every  Monday  and  Thursday,  at  9  a.m.  ;  or  when  the  route  shall  be  completed), 
by  the  British  steamships  to  Halifax,  and  thence  by  railway,  135  miles,  to  St. 
John's. 

The  landscape  of  New  Brunswick  is  of  great  variety,  and  of  most  pictu- 
lesque  beauty ;  the  whole  Province  (excepting  the  dozen  miles  lying  directly 
on  the  sea)  being  broken  into  attractive  valleys  and  hills,  which  northward  assume 
a  very  marked,  and  sometimes,  very  rugged  aspect.  Much  of  its  area  of  230 
miles  in  length,  and  130  in  breadth,  is  covered  with  magnificent  forests,  which,  as 
in  the  neighboring  State  of  Maine,  constitute  its  chief  source  of  industry  and 
wealth. 

The  hills  are  nowhere  of  a  very  wonderful  height,  but  they  often  rise  in  pre- 
cipitous and  sharp  acclivities,  which  give  them  almost  an  Alpine  aspect ;  all  the 
more  striking  in  contrast  with  the  peaceful  plains  and  vales  which  they  protect 
from  the  tempests  of  the  sea. 

Like  the  neighboring  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  so  abounds  in 
lakes  and  rivers,  that  ready  water-access  may  be  had  with  the  help  of  a  short 
portage,  now  and  then,  over  its  entire  area.  Thus  a  canoe  may  easily  be  floated 
from  the  interior  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleaux,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
ocean  on  the  north,  or  to  the  St.  James's  River,  and  thence  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
on  the  south. 


Island  of  Grand  Manan.    Bay  of  Fundy. 


The  St.  John's  River  is  the  largest 
iu  New  Brunswick,  and  one  of  the  most 
lemarkable  and  beautiful  in  America. 
It  rises  in  the  Highlands  which  separate 


Maine  from  Canada,  not  very  far  from 
the  sources  of  the  Connecticut.  For 
150  miles  it  flows  in  a  north-cast  di- 
rection,   to   the    junction    of  the   St, 
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Francis.  Of  this  par!  of  the  river,  100 
miles  from  the  debouchcre  of  the  north- 
west channel,  is  called  Walloostook 
River.  From  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Francis,  the  course  of  the  St.  James  is 
irregularly  E.S.E.  to  the  Grand  Falls  ;  at 
which  point  it  makes  a  descent  of  from 
70  to  80  feet,  presenting  a  splendid 
picture  for  the  gratification  of  the 
tourist.  The  leap  of  the  Grand  Falls 
past,  the  river  makes  its  way  almost 
southward  for  some  distance,  after 
which  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  eastward, 
and  so  continues  its  way  for  100  miles, 
passing  Fredericton,  to  the  outlet  of 
the  Grand  Lake,  in  the  southern  central 
part  of  the  Province.  From  Grand 
Lake  its  passage  is  in  a  wide  channel, 
due  south  to  Kingston,  and  thence 
south-west  to  St.  John's,  at  its  mouth  in 
St.  John's  Harbor,  on  the  Bay  of 
Fundy. 

The  entire  length  of  this  beautiful 
river  is  about  450  miles,  and  from  the 
Grand  Falls  to  the  sea,  225  miles,  its 
course  is  within  the  British  territory. 
The  boundary  line  between  Maine  and 
the  Province  lies  in  the  deepest  part  of 
the  channel  of  the  St.  John's,  for  75 
miles,  from  a  point  three  miles  above 
the  Grand  Falls,  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Francis  River ;  above  the  St.  Francis 
the  line  of  the  river  for  112  miles  is 
entirely  in  the  State  of  Maine,  except- 
ing a  distance  of  38  miles  through 
which  Canada  lies  upon  the  left  bank, 
the  right  bank  only  being  in  Maine. 
Vessels  of  128  tons  navigate  the  St. 
John's  as  far  up  as  Fredericton,  80  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  small  steamers  go 
65  miles  beyond,  to  Woodstock,  some- 
times extending  their  way  to  the  foot 
of  the  Grand  Falls.  .  Above  the  Falls, 
steamboats  pass  40  miles  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Madawaska  River,  and  from  this 
point  boats  and  canoes  pass  ad  libitum, 
to  the  remotest  sources.  Strenuous 
efforts  have  been  making  by  the  govern- 
ment for  some  years  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  all  obstructions  will  eventually  be 
thoroughy  overcome  above  the  Grand 
Falls,  This  great  river  and  its  affluents 
are  thought  to  afford  1,300  miles  of  navi- 


gable waters.  Very  much  of  the  shores 
of  the  St.  John's  is  wild  forest  land.  In 
some  parts,  the  banks  rise  in  grand 
rocky  hills,  forming  in  their  lines  and 
interlacings  pictures  of  wonderful  de- 
light. 

The  chief  tributaries  of  the  St.  John's, 
besides  the  St.  Francis  and  other  waters 
already  mentioned,  are  Aroostook,  the 
Oromocto,  and  the  Alagath,  on  the  west ; 
and  the  Salmon,  the  Naskwaak,  the 
Tobique,  the  Kennebekasis,  and  the 
Washedemoak,  from  the  east. 

The  coast,  and  bays,  and  lakes,  and 
rivers  of  New  Brunswick  abound  with 
fish  of  almost  every  variety,  and  in  im- 
mense supplies.  The  fisheries  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  are  of  great  value,  and 
employ  vast  numbers  of  the  population. 
In  the  harbor  of  St.  John's  alone,  there 
have  been  at  one  time  two  hundred 
boats,  with  five  hundred  men  taking 
salmon,  shad,  and  other  fish.  Nearly  six 
hundred  fishermen  have  been  seen  at 
one  period  at  the  Island  of  Grand  Ma- 
nan;  while  at  the  West  Isles,  about 
seven  hundred  men  have  been  thus  em- 
ployed at  one  moment ;  and  so  on,  at 
many  other  of  the  countless  fishing 
grounds  and  stations  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick and  the  Nova  Scotia  coasts. 

The  climate  here  is  healthful,  but  sub- 
ject to  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ; 
the  mercury  rising  sometimes  to  100°  in 
the  day  time,  and  falling  to  50°  at  night. 

Internal  Communication.  Besides 
the  steamers  and  stages  which  connect 
the  various  towns  and  cities  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  lines  of 
railway  are  in  active  progress,  which 
will  unite  the  two  Provinces,  and  both 
to  the  Cariadas  and  the  States.  A 
railway  from  Halifax  to  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  continued 
by  boats,  across  to  the  Upper  Pro- 
vince, will  unite  with  the  East  and 
North  American  railway,  to  a  junction 
with  the  routes  of  Canada  and  the 
States.  Another  road  is  to  extend  from 
St.  Andrews  to  Woodstock,  and  thence 
to  Quebec.  The  magnetic  telegraph 
already  connects  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  with 
the  States.    The  connection  between 
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Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward's  Isl- 
and, is  by  a  submarine  cable,  nine 
miles  from  Cape  Tormentina  to  Cape 
Traverse. 

St.  John's,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
John's  River,  is  the  principal  city  of  New 
Brunswick,  with  a  population  of  over 
23,000.  It  is  superbly  situated  upon  a 
bold,  rocky  peninsula,  and  is  seen  very 
imposingly  from  the  sea.  The  scenery 
of  the  St.  John's  River  is  very  striking 
in  the  passage  immediately  preceding 
its  entrance  into  the  harbor,  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  above  the  city.  It  makes  its 
impetuous  way  here  in  a  chain  of  grand 
rapids,  through  rugged  gaps,  240  feet 
wide,  and  1,200  feet  long.  This  pas- 
sage is  navigable  only  during  the  very 
brief  time  of  high  and  equal  tides  in 
the  harbor  and  the  river;  for  at  low 
water  the  river  is  about  12  feet  higher 
than  the  harbor,  while  at  high  water, 
the  harbor  is  five  feet  above  the  river. 
It  is  thus,  only,  when  the  waters  of  the 
harbor  and  of  the  river  are  on  a  level, 
that  vessels  can  pass ;  and  this  occurs 
only  during  a  space  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes,  at  each  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide.  Immense  quantities  of 
timber  are  rafted  down  from  the  forests 
of  the  river,  above,  to  St.  John's.  It  is 
the  entrepot  also  of  the  agricultural  and 
mineral  products  of  a  wide  region  of 
country. 


Brunswick,  stands  upon  a  flat  tongue  of 
land,  in  a  bend  of  the  St.  John's  River, 
80  miles  from  its  mouth.  This  sandy 
plain  is  about  three  miles  long,  some- 
times reaching  a  breadth  of  half  a  mile. 
The  river,  which  is  navigable  up  to  this 
point,  is  here  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wide.  Small  steamers  ascend  60  miles 
yet  above  to  Woodstock,  and  sometimes 
to  the  foot  of  the  Great  Falls.  The 
population  is  about  5,000. 

The  view  both  up  and  down  the  val- 
ley is  most  interesting — to  the  north  an 
uncleared  range  of  highlands,  with  de- 
tached cones  and  broken  hills  thrown 
out  in  bold  relief  upon  the  landscape. 
Villas  enclosed  in  the  woods,  and  farms 
upon  the  clearings,  are  the  chief  objects 
it  presents  ;  while  to  the  south  the  river 
is  seen  widening,  like  a  silver  cord, 
through  the  dark  woodlands,  until  it 
disappears  among  the  islands  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

St.  Andrew's,  with  a  population  of 
about  8,000,  is  at  the  north-east  ex- 
tremity of  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  three 
miles  from  the  shores  of  the  United 
States,  near  Eastport,  in  Maine,  and  60 
miles  from  St.  John's.  A  railway  will 
connect  St.  Andrew's  with  Woodstock, 
80  miles  distant,  and  with  other  routes 
to  the  Canadas. 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Nova  Scotia,  the  ancient  Acadia,  including  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  and 
Sable  Island,  lies  south-east  of  New  Brunswick,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  except  only  at  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Chignects.  It  may  be  reached 
at  Halifax,  its  capital,  by  the  British  steamers  from  New  York  and  Boston.  The 
railways  now  in  progress  within  its  limits  will  soon  more  conveniently  unite  it 
to  the  cities  of  the  Canadas  and  the  United  States.  The  area  of  the  Province  is 
18,746  square  miles,  including  the  3,000  of  Cape  Breton,  and  the  69  of  Sable 
Island.  The  shores  are  bleak,  and  often  very  rugged.  The  interior  is  diversified 
with  hills  and  valleys,  though  not  of  very  bold  character,  as  the  highest  land 
is  but  810  feet  above  the  sea.  The  numerous  lakes  cover  a  great  part  of  the 
Province.  The  soil  is  not  remarkably  productive,  excepting  the  fertile  lands 
upon  the  rivers  and  bays.  The  richest  portion  is  that  bordering  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  The  most  thickly-settled  and  productive  region  is  that  about  the  Minas 
basin,  while  the  neighborhood  of  Halifax,  on  the  southern  coast,  is  the  most  im- 
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portant.  Much  of  Nova  Scotia  is,  like  New  Brunswick,  forest  land,  which  makes 
the  Lumber  trade  very  large  and  productive.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  in- 
dustry of  the  people,  as  the  abundant  irrigation  of  the  valley  lands  makes  agri- 
culture, especially  in  the  raising  of  grass,  very  remunerative.  Upon  the  coast, 
too,  many  people  are  occupied  in  the  extensive  fishing  trade,  which  has  been 
prosecuted  here  more  actively  than  upon  any  of  the  British  American  shores, 
excepting  only  that  of  Newfoundland. 

The  Coast  op  Nova  Scotia. — The  greatest  length  of  Nova  Scotia  is  280 
miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  120  miles.  The  south-east  coast,  in  a  dis- 
tance of  110  miles  only  from  Cape  Canso  to  Halifax,  has  no  less  than  12  ports 
capacious  enough  to  receive  ships  of  the  line,  and  14  deep  enough  for  merchant- 
men. A  belt  of  rugged  broken  land,  of  the  average  height  of  500  feet,  formed 
of  granite  and  primary  rock,  extends  along  all  the  Atlantic  shore,  from  Cape1 
Canso  to  Cape  Sable.  This  belt  varies  in  breadth  from  20  to  60  miles.  Similar 
formations  are  found  over  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Province.  From  Briar's  Island, 
off  Digby  Neck,  130  miles  to  Capes  Split  and  Blomidon,  along  the  northern  coast 
on  the  *Bay  of  Fundy,  there  is  a  ridge  of  fir-covered  frowning  precipices  of  trap 
rock,  which  overhang  the  waves  at  an  elevation  of  from  100  to  600  feet. 
These  magnificent  cliffs  are  picturesque  and  grand  in  the  extreme.  They  are, 
too  (which  is  something  in  this  utilitarian  age),  not  only  ornamental  but  use- 
ful, for  they  serve  to  protect  the  interior  from  the  terrible  fogs  of  the  bay. 

The  Rivers  and  Lakes  and  Bays  of  Nova  Scotia. — The  lakes  here,  though 
generally  small,  are  almost  countless  in  number,  covering  the  whole  peninsula  as 
with  a  net-work  of  smiling  waters.  In  some  instances,  no  less  than  a  hundred 
are  grouped  within  a  space  of  20  square  miles !  Lake  Rosignol,  the  largest  of 
the  region,  is  30  miles  long.  It  is  near  the  western  end  of  the  peninsula.  Great 
Lake  comes  next,  then  College  Lake,  eastward.  Mines  Bay  on  the  north  coast, 
the  eastern  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  penetrating  60  miles  inland,  is  very  re- 
markable for  the  tremendous  tides  which  rush  in  here,  sometimes  to  the  height 
of  60  to  70  feet,  while  they  do  not  reach  more  than  from  6  to  9  feet  in  the 
harbor  of  Halifax,  directly  opposite;  these  are  the  spring-tides.  They  form 
what  is  called  the  bore.  The  Bays  of  St.  Mary's,  the  Gut  of  Canso,  Townsend 
Bay,  George  Bay,  and  Chedabucto  Bay,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Province, 
and  St.  Margaret's  and  Mahone  Bays  on  the  south,  are  all  large  and  most 
interesting  waters. 


The  Annapolis  River  flows  into 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  100  miles  from  the 
Garden  of  Acadia.  Besides  this  princi- 
pal river  there  are  many  others  naviga- 
ble for  a  greater  or  less  distance  from 
their  mouths,  as  the  Shubenacadie, 
which,  by  the  help  of  a  canal,  connects 
Cobequid  Bay,  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
on  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula,  with 
Halifax  Harbor  on  the  south  ;  the  Mus- 
ket and  the  Clyde  in  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  Province,  the  Mersey, 
the  Musquodoboit,  and  the  St.  Mary's. 
Indeed,  rivers  pour  their  waters  into 
all  the  many  bays  and  harbors  which 
so  thickly  stud  the  whole  line  of  these 
remarkable  coasts. 


Halifax,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia, 
is  upon  the  south  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  about  250  feet 
high,  rising  from  one  of  the  finest  har- 
bors on  the  continent.  The  streets  are 
generally  broad,  and  for  the  most  part 
macadamized.  Viewed  from  the  water, 
or  from  the  opposite  shore,  the  city  is 
prepossessing  and  animated.  In  front, 
the  town  is  lined  with  wharves,  which, 
from  the  number  of  vessels  constantly 
loading  and  discharging,  always  exhibit 
a  spectacle  of  great  commercial  activity. 
Warehouses  rise  over  the  wharves,  or 
tower  aloft  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  and  dwelling-houses  and  public 
buildings  rear  their  heads   over  each 
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other,  as  they  stretch  along  and  up  the 
sides  of  the  hill.  The  spires  of  the  dif- 
ferent churches,  the  building  above  the 
town,  in  which  the  town-clock  is  fixed, 
a  rotunda-built  church,  the  signal-posts 
on  Citadel  Hill,  the  different  batteries, 
the  variety  of  style  in  which  the  houses 
are  built,  some  of  which  are  painted 
white,  some  blue,  and  some  red ;  rows 
of  trees  showing  themselves  in  different 
parts  of  the  town;  the  ships  moored 
opposite  the  dockyard,  with  the  estab- 
lishments and  tall  shears  of  the  latter ; 
the  merchant  vessels  under  sail,  at  an- 
chor, or  along  the  wharves  ;  the  wooded 
and  rocky  scenery  of  the  background, 
with  the  islands  and  the  small  town  of 
Dartmouth  on  the  east  shore — are  all 
objects  most  agreeable  to  see. 

Of  the  public  buildings,  the  chief  is  a 
handsome  edifice  of  stone,  called  the 
Province  Building,  140  feet  long  by  70 
broad,  and  ornamented  with  a  colon- 
nade of  the  Ionic  order.  It  comprises 
chambers  for  the  Council  and  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  the  Supreme  Court, 
various  government  offices,  and  the 
public  library  of  the  city.    The  Govern- 


ment House,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
town,  is  a  solid,  but  gloomy-looking 
structure,  near  which  is  ihtz  residence 
of  the  military  commandant.  The  Ad- 
miral's residence,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town,  is  a  plain  building  of  stone. 
The  Dockyard,  which  covers  14  acres, 
and  forms  the  chief  depot  of  naval 
stores  in  the  British  North  American 
colonies,  is  reported  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  world,  if  the  works  of  a  similar 
kind  in  England  be  excepted.  The 
north  and  south  barracks  are  capable 
of  accommodating  three  regiments. 
There  is  also  a  Military  Hospital,  erect- 
ed by  the  late  Duke  of  Kent.  Dal- 
housie  College  is  a  handsome  edifice  of 
freestone.  The  Church  of  England  and 
the  Presbyterians  have  each  churches  ; 
and  there  are  beside  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  and  several  churches  belonging 
to  different  religious  denominations. 
There  are  two  private  banking  compa- 
nies in  the  town,  and  a  chamber  of 
commerce.  The  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses  are  not  of  the  highest  order. 
The  inhabitants  of  Halifax  are  intelli- 
gent and  social,  and  travellers  will  re- 
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mark  a  tone  of  society  here  more  de- 
cidedly English  than  in  most  of  the 
other  colonial  cities. 

The  harbor  opposite  the  town  is  more 
than  a  mile  wide,  and  has,  at  medium 
tides,  a  depth  of  12  fathoms.  About  a 
mile  above  the  upper  end  of  the  town 
it  narrows  to  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  and 
then  expands  into  Bedford  Basin,  which 
has  a  surface  of  10  square  miles,  and  is 
completely  land-locked.  On  an  island 
opposite  the  town  are  some  strong 
mounted  batteries.  The  harbor  is  also 
defended  by  some  other  minor  fortifi- 
cations. 

Halifax,  ever  since  its  settlement  in 
1749,  has  been  the  seat  of  a  profitable 


fishery.  Its  trade,  which  is  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition,  is  principally  with 
the  West  Indies  and  other  British  colo- 
nies, with  the  United  States,  and  the 
mother  country.  It  is  also  the  chief 
rendezvous  and  naval  depot  for  the  Brit- 
ish navy  on  the  North  American  station. 
The  British  Government  having  made 
Halifax  one  of  the  stopping-places  of 
the  Cunard  line  of  steamers,  in  their 
trips  either  way  across  the  Atlantic,  has 
added  greatly  to  its  importance  as  a 
maritime  city,  as  well  as  advanced  its 
commercial  prosperity. 

The  population  of  Halifax  is  about 
27,000. 
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The  grand  territory  of  the  United  States,  through  which  we  propose  to  travel  in 
our  present  volume,  occupies  no  meaner  area  than  that  of  2,936,166  square  miles, 
scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  form,  it  is  nearly  a  paral- 
lelogram, with  an  average  length  of  2,400  miles,  from  east  to  west,  and  a  mean 
breadth,  from  north  to  south,  of  1,300  miles.  Its  extreme  length  and  breadth 
are,  respectively,  2,700  and  1,600  miles;  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  east, 
to  the  Pacific  on  the  west ;  from  British  America  on  the  north,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Mexican  Eepublic  on  the  south.  Its  present  division  is  into 
thirty-one  States  and  nine  Territories,  including  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
States  have  been  popularly  grouped  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  geo- 
graphical position ;  as  the  Eastern  group,  or  "  New  England,"  embracing  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut ;  the 
"  Middle  "  group  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land; the  "Southern  States,"  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas;  and  the  "Western  States" 
of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  and  California. 

All  the  Territories — Washington,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  the  Indian, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota,  are  included  in  this  division  of  the  country. 

POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1850. 
*The  District  of  Columbia.    (D.  O.t) 56,687 

THE    EASTERN   OR   NEW   ENGLAND   STATES. 

Connecticut,    (Conn.) 870,792    New  Hampshire,  (N.  H.)  317,976 

Khode  Island,     (E.  I.)  147,545    Vermont,     (Vt.) 314,120 

Massachusetts,    (Mass.)    994,514    Maine,    (Me.)  5S3,169 

THE   MIDDLE    STATES. 

New  York,  (N.  Y.)  3,097,394    Pennsylvania,  (Pa.) 2,311,786 

New  Jersey,  (N.  J.)  489,466    Delaware,  (Del.)  90,616 

THE    SOUTHERN   STATES. 

*Marvland,  (Md.)  546,886    *Florida,  (Fa.)  71,720 

♦Virginia,  (Va.)  1,232,649    *  Alabama,   (Ala.)  684,514 

*North  Carolina,  (N.  C.)  753,619     ^Louisiana,  (La.)  419,838 

♦South  Carolina,  (S.  C.)  514,513    *Texas,  (Tex.)  189  *2T 

♦Georgia,  (Ga.) 753,512    ♦Mississippi,  (Miss.)  4S'2,J74 

♦  Slave  States.  t  Abreviations  used  in  the  address  of  letters,  etc. 
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THE    WESTERN    STATES. 

•Arkansas,  (Ark.)  191,057    Illinois,  (111.) 851,470 

•Tennessee,  fTenn.)  906,880    Michigan,  (Mich.)  897,514 

•Kentucky,  (Ky.) 898,012    Wisconsin,  (Wis.)  305,891 

Ohio;  (0.)   J.,980,42T    Iowa,  (Io.) 192,214 

Indiana,  (Li.)  9S8,416    *Mi^souri,  (Mo.)  647,075 

California,  (Cal.)  .., 92,597 

TERRITORIES. 

Minnesota,  (Min.  Ty.)  6,077    Washington,  (Was.  Ty.) — 

New  Mexico,  (N.  M.  Ty.) 61,547    Nebraska,  (IN  a.  Ty.)  — 

Utah,  (Ut.  Ty.) 11,880    Kansas,  (Ka.  Ty.)  — 

Oregon,  (Or.  Ty.)  13,294    Indian  Territory,  (Ind.  Ty.)  187,171 

Total,  23,191,920 


MAINE. 

Maine  is  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  New  England,  and  the  border  State  of 
the  Union  in  that  direction,  with  the  British  province  of  New  Brunswick  on  the 
north  and  north-east,  and  Canada  on  the  north-west.  It  has  three  distinct 
topographical  aspects — in  the  comparatively  level,  and  somewhat  sandy  and 
marshy  character  of  the  southern  portion,  lying  back  20  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
coasts — in  the  pleasant  hill  and  valley  features  of  the  interior,  and  in  the  rugged, 
mountainous,  and  wilderness  regions  of  the  north. 

A  great  portion  of  the  State  is  yet  covered  by  dense  forests,  the  utilization  of 
which  is  the  chief  occupation  and  support  of  its  inhabitants.  The  most  fertile 
lands  lie  in  the  central  southern  regions,  between  the  Penobscot  river  on  the 
east,  and  the  Kennebec  on  the  west,  and  in  the  valley  borders  of  other  waters. 
The  mountain  ranges  are  often  very  bold  and  imposing — one  summit,  that  of 
Katahdin,  having  an  elevation  of  5,385  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
lakes  are  very  numerous,  sometimes  of  great  extent,  and  often  very  beautiful, 
all  over  the  State ;  and  more  especially  among  the  mountains  in  the  north. 
Indeed,  it  is  estimated,  that  one  tenth  part  of  the  whole  area  of  Maine  is  covered 
by  water.  The  rivers  are  numerous  and  large,  and  present  everywhere  scenes  of 
great  and  varied  beauty.  The  Atlantic  coast,  which  occupies  the  whole  southern 
line  of  the  State,  is  the  finest  in  the  Union,  in  its  remarkably  bold,  rocky 
character,  and  in  its  beautiful  harbors,  bays,  islands,  and  beaches.  The  sea-islands 
of  Maine  are  over  400  in  number  ;  and  many  of  them  are  very  large  and  covered 
by  fertile  and  inhabited  lands.  The  climate,  though  marked  by  extremes,  both 
of  heat  and  cold,  is  yet  everywhere  mosthealthful ;  and  its  rigor  is  much  modi- 
fied by  the  proximity  of  the  ocean. 

The  Mountains  and  Lakes.  The  most  interesting  route  for  the  tourist  here, 
is  perhaps  a  journey  through  the  hills,  lakes,  and  forests  of  the  north;  bjit  we 
warn  him,  beforehand,  that  it  will  not  be  one  of  ease.  Bugged  roads  and  scant 
physical  comforts  will  not  be  his  most  severe  trial :  for,  in  many  places,  he  will 
not  find  road  or  inn  at  all,  but  must  trudge  along  painfully  on  foot,  or  by  rude 
skiff  over  the  lakes,  and  trust  to  his  rifle  and  his  rod  to  supply  his  larder.  In 
these  wildest  regions  the  exploration  may  be  made  with  great  satisfaction  by 
a  party  well  provided  with  all  needed  tent  equipage,  and  with  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  chase  ;  for  deer,  and  the  moose,  and  the  wild  fowl  are  abundant  in 
the  woods ;  and  the  finest  fish  may  be  freely  taken  in  the  water.  Still  he  may 
traverse  most  of  the  mountain  lands  and  lakes  by  the  roads  and  paths  of  the 
lumbermen,  who  have  invaded  all  the  region ;  and  he  may  bivouac  as  comfortably 
as  should  content  an  orthodox  forester,  in  these  humble  shanties. 
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The  mountains  of  Maine  are  broken  and  distinct  peaks.  A  range,  which  seems 
to  be  an  irregular  continuation  of  the  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire,  extends 
along  the  western  side  of  the  State  for  many  miles ;  and,  verging  towards  the 
north-east,  terminates  in  Mars  Hill.  This  chain  divides  the  waters  which  flow 
north  into  the  St.  John's  river  from  those  which  pass  southward  to  the  Atlantic. 
Many  beautiful  lakes  lie  within  this  territory. 


Mount  KataMin,  Maine. 


Mount  Katahdin,  with  its  peaks 
5,385  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  loftiest 
summit  in  the  State,  and  is  the  ultima 
thule,  at  present,  of  general  travel  in 
this  direction.  The  ordinary  access  is 
in  stages  from  Bangor  over  the  Aroos- 
took Road,  starting  in  tolerable  coaches 
on  a  tolerable  road,  and  changing  al- 
ways, in  both,  from  bad  to  worse.  A 
pleasant  route  for  the  adventurer  is 
down  the  West  Branch  of  the  Penob- 
scot, in  a  canoe,  from  Moosehead  Lake. 
Guides  and  birches,  as  the  boats  are 
called,  may  be  procured  at  the  foot  of 
Moosehead,  or  at  the  Kineo  House,  near 
the  centre  of  the  lake.  By  this  ap- 
proach Katahdin  is  seen  in  much  finer 
outlines  than  from  the  eastward. 

Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  upon  the 
Seboois  river,  north-east  of  Mount  Kat- 
ahdin, is  nearly  2,000  feet  high,  and 
from  its  summit  a  magnificent  view  is 
commanded,  wliich  embraces  some  fiftv 


mountain  peaks,  and  nearly  a  score  of 
wonderful  lakes.  Then  there  are  Bige- 
low,  Saddleback,  Squaw,  Bald,  Gilead, 
the  Speckled  Mountain,  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain,and  other  heights  more  or  less  noble, 
amidst  which  are  brooks  and  lakelets  and 
waterfalls  of  most  romantic  character. 

Moosehead  Lake,  the  largest  in 
Maine,  is  among  the  northern  hills. 
It  is  35  miles  long,  and,  at  one  point, 
is  10  miles  in  breadth,  though  near  the 
centre  there  is  a  pass  not  over  a  mile 
across.  Its  waters  are  deep,  and  furnish 
ample  occupation  to  the  angler,  in  their 
stores  of  trout  and  other  fish.  This 
lake  may  be  traversed  in  the  steam- 
boats employed  in  towing  lumber  to  the 
Kennebec.  A  summer  hotel  occupies  a 
very  picturesque  site  upon  the  shore. 
The  Kineo  House,  midway,  is  the  usual 
stopping-place.  There  are  numerous 
islands  on  the  Moosehead  Lake,  some 
of  which  are  of  great  interest.     On  the 
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west  Bide  Mount  Kineo  overhangs  the 

water,  at  an  elevation  of  600  feet.  Its 
summit  reveals  a  picture  of  forest  beauty 
well  worth  the  climbing  to  see.  Moose- 
head  is  15  miles  north  of  the  village  of 
Monson,  and  60  north-west  of  Bangor. 
Tbe  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  from  Port- 
land to  Canada,  passes  very  near  the 
lake  on  the  west.  It  is  the  Source  of 
the  great  Kennebec  river,  by  whose 
channels  its  waters  reach  the  sea. 

Lake  Umbagog  lies  partly  in  Maine 
and  yet  more  in  New  Hampshire.  Its 
length  is  about  12  miles,  and  its  breadth 
varies  from  1  to  5  miles.  The  outlet 
of  Umbagog  and  the  Margallaway  river 
form  the  Androscoggin. 

Androscoggin  and  Moosetockno- 
guntic  Lakes  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Umbagog. 

Sebago  Pond,  a  beautiful  lake  12 
miles  long  and  from  7  to  8  miles  broad, 
is  about  20  miles  from  Portland,  on  a 
route  thence  to  Conway  and  the  White 
Mountains.  It  is  connected  with  Port- 
land by  a  canal. 

The  Penobscot,  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  of  the  rivers  of  Maine, 
may  be  reached  daily  from  Boston  and 
Portland,by  steamer, as  far  up  as  Bangor, 
and  also  by  railway  fromPortland  toBan- 
gor.  It  is  formed  by  two  branches,  the 
east  and  the  west,  which  unite  near  the 
centre  of  the  State,  and  flow  in  a  general 
south-west  course  to  Bangor,  60  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion. Large  vessels  can  ascend  to 
Bangor,  and  small  steamboats  navigate 
the  river  yet  above.  At  Bangor  the 
tide  rises  to  the  great  height  of  17  feet, 
an  elevation  which  is  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  wedge-shaped  form  of 
the  bay,  and  by  the  current  from  the 
Gulf  Stream.  The  length  of  the  Pen- 
obscot, from  the  junction  of  the  east  and 
west  branch,  is  135  miles,  or  measuring 
from  the  source  of  the  west  branch,  it  is 
300  miles  ;  though,  as  far  as  the  tourist 
is  concerned,  it  is  only  60  miles — being 
that  portion  between  Bangor  and  the 
ocean.  This  part,  then,  the  Penobscot 
proper,  ranks,  in  its  pictorial  attrac- 
tions, among  the  finest  river  scenery  of 
the   United  States.     In  all  its  course 


there  are  continual  points  of  great 
beauty,  and  very  often  the  shores  rise 
in  striking  and  even  grand  lines  and 
proportions.  We  have  met  tourists  who 
have  been  hardly  less  impressed  with 
the  landscape  of  this  fine  river  than 
with  that  of  the  Hudson  even,  though 
we  do  not  admit  such  a  comparison. 

Bangor,  at  the  head  of  tide  water 
and  of  navigation  on  the  Penobscot 
river,  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  one 
of  the  largest  cities  of  Maine,  having  a 
population  of  more  than  20,000.  Steam- 
boats connect  it  daily  with  Portland 
and  Boston;  and  it  is  reached  also  by 
the  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec,  and 
Penobscot  and  Kennebec  railways,  via 
Waterville,  on  the  Kennebec.  The  dis- 
tance from  Bangor  to  Portland,  by 
railway,  is  135  miles.  Bangor  is  con- 
nected with  Old  Town  (12  miles),  by 
railway,  and  another  road  is  contem- 
plated to  Lincoln,  50  miles  up  the  Pen- 
obscot valley.  The  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary,  founded  1816,  occupies  a  fine 
site  in  the  higher  portion  of  the  city. 
The  chief  hotel  is  the  Bangor  House. 
The  "  speciality  "  of  Bangor  is  lumber, 
of  which  it  is  the  greatest  depot  in  the 
world.  All  the  vast  country  above, 
drained  by  the  Penobscot  and  its  afflu- 
ents, is  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
pine,  and  hemlock,  and  spruce,  and 
cedar,  from  which  immense  quantities  of 
lumber  are  continually  cut  and  sent  from 
the  marvellous  saw-mills,  down  the  river 
to  market  at  Bangor.  During  the  eight  or 
nine  months  of  the  year  through  which 
the  navigation  of  the  river  is  open,  some 
2,000  vessels  are  employed  in  the  trans- 
portation of  this  freight.  The  whole 
industry  of  Bangor  is  not,  however,  in 
the  lumber  line,  as  she  is  also  engaged 
in  ship  building,  and  has  a  large  coast- 
ing trade,  and  a  considerable  foreign 
commerce. 

Belfast  and  Castine  are  some  30 
miles  belowBangor, where  the  Penobscot 
enters  its  name-sake  Bay.  Belfast,  on 
the  west,  and  Castine  on  the  east  shore, 
are  nine  miles  apart.  They  are  both 
small  ship-building  and  fishing  towns. 

The  Kennebec  River  is  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State,  extending  from 
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Moosehead  Lake,  150  miles  to  the  sea. 
It  makes  a  descent  in  its  passage  of 
1,000  feet,  thus  affording  a  great  and 
valuable  water-power.  The  scenery  of 
the  Kennebec,  though  pleasant,  is  far 
less  striking  than  that  of  the  Penobscot. 
Its  shores  are  thickly  lined  with  towns 
and  villages,  among  which  is  Augusta, 
the  capital  of  the  State. 

Augusta  is  at  the  head  of  sloop  nav- 
igation on  the  Kennebec,  43  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  is  60  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Portland  by  railway,  and  69  S.W.  of 
Bangor.  Steamboats  run  hence  to  Port- 
land and  Poston,  calling  at  the  river 
landings.  The  city  is  chiefly  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed 
here  by  a  bridge  520  feet  long ;  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  above,  by  a  railroad 
bridge,  900  feet  in  length.  The  private 
residences,  and  some  of  the  hotels,  are 
upon  a  terrace,  a  short  distance  west  of 
the  river,  while  the  business  parts  of 
the  town  lie  along  shore.  The  State 
House  is  an  elegant  structure  of  white 
granite.  Its  site,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  city,  is  lofty  and  very  pictu- 
resque ;  in  front  is  a  large  and  well-cared- 
for  park.  The  United  States  Arsenal, 
surrounded  with  extensive  and  elegant 
grounds,  is  upon  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  Here,  too,  is  the  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  built  upon  a  commanding  and 
most  beautiful  eminence.  The  princi- 
pal hotels  here,  are  the  Stanley  House, 
the  Augusta  House,  and  the  Mansion 
House.  Augusta  is  upon  the  railway 
route  from  Portland  to  Bangor.  Popu- 
lation, 10,000. 

Hallowell  is  a  pretty  village,  two 
miles  below  Augusta,  on  the  river,  and 
on  the  line  of  the  Kennebec  and  Port- 
land Railway. 

Gardiner  on  the  Kennebec,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cobessecontee  River.  This 
point  is  the  head  of  ship  navigation  on 
the  Kennebec.  The  city  is  seven  miles  be- 
low Augusta,  and  53  miles  from  Portland 
by  the  Kennebec  and  Portland  Railway. 

Waterville  is  on  the  Kennebec,  at 
the  Ticonic  Falls,  and  at  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Androscoggin  and  Ken- 
nebec Railway,  connecting  with  the 
Kennebec  and  Penobscot  line.  It  is 
3* 


the  seat  of  Waterville  College,  a  pros- 
perous establishment,  controlled  by  the 
Baptists. 

Bath,  a  flourishing  city  of  over  12,000 
people,  is  on  the  Kennebec,  12  miles 
from  the  sea ;  30  miles  south  of  Au- 
gusta ;  and  36  north-east  of  Portland. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  road  from 
Brunswick,  on  the  Kennebec  and  Port- 
land Railway  ;  and  is  connected  at  Lew- 
iston  with  the  Androscoggin  and  Ken- 
nebec route  from  Portland  to  Bangor. 

The  Androscoggin  River  is  a  fine 
stream,  flowing  from  Lake  Umbagog, 
partly  in  New  Hampshire,  but  chiefly 
through  the  south-western  corner  of 
Maine,  into  the  Kennebec,  20  miles 
from  the  ocean. 

Brunswick,  on  the  Androscoggin,  is 
27  miles  from  Portland  by  railway. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Bowdoin  College,  which 
is  beautifully  located  on  a  high  ter- 
race, near  the  edge  of  the  village. 
This  popular  institution  was  founded  in 
1802.  The  Medical  School  of  Maine, 
which  is  connected  with  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, has  a  very  valuable  library,  and 
anatomical  cabinet.  The  Androscoggin 
here  falls  50  feet  within  the  reach  of 
half  a  mile. 

Mount  Desert  Island.  A  summer 
trip  to  Mount  Desert  Island  has  of  late 
years  been  a  pleasant  treat  to  American 
landscape  painters,  and  a  visit  thither 
might  be  equally  grateful  to  the  general 
tourist.  The  vigorous  and  varied  rock- 
bound  coast  of  New  England  can  be 
nowhere  seen  to  greater  advantage. 
Mount  Desert  Island  is  an  out-of-the-way 
nook  of  beauty  in  Frenchman's  Bay, 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot 
River.  It  is  40  miles  from  Bangor, 
and  may  be  reached  from  Boston  by 
boat,  via  Rockville,  and  thence  by 
another  steamer,  on  to  Bucksport  (on 
the  Penobscot),  and  thence  by  stage 
via  Ellsworth,  or  from  Castine  on  the 
Penobscot  Bay,  hard  by.  If  the  visitor 
here  cannot  sketch  the  bold,  rocky 
cliffs,  he  can  beguile  the  fish  to  his 
heart's  content. 

Eastport,  upon  the  waters  of 
Passarnaquoddy  Bay,  at  the  extreme 
eastern   point  of  the  territory   of  the 
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Mount  Desert  Island,  Maine. 


United  States,  is  well  deserving  of  a 
visit  from  the  tourist  in  quest  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  ;  for  more  charming 
scenes  on  land  and  on  sea,  than  are 
here,  may  rarely  be  found. 

The  traveller  may  see  Eastport  and 
its  vicinage  and  then  go  home,  if  he 
pleases;  for  it  is  the  jumping-off  place 
. — the  veritable  Land-End — the  latitude 
and  longitude  beyond  which  the  stars 
and  stripes  give  place  to  the  red  cross 
of  England. 

Eastport  is  234  miles  N\E.  of  Port- 
land, and  is  reached  thence  and  from 
Boston  by  regular  steamboat  commu- 
nication. Steamboats  run  also  to  Cal- 
ais and  places  en  route,Z0  miles  above,  at 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  St.  Croix 
River.  The  town  is  charmingly  built 
on  Moose  Island,  and  is  connected  to 
the  mainland  of  Perry  by  a  bridge; 
and  by  ferries  with  Pembroke,  Lubec, 
and  the  adjoining  British  Islands.  It  is 
not  a  very  ponderous  place,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  township  scarcely  exceeding 
5,000.  Fort  Sullivan  is  its  shield  and 
buckler  against  any  possible  foes  from 
without. 


The  Passamaquoddy  Bay  extends 
inland  some  15  miles,  and  is,  perhaps, 
10  miles  in  breadth.  Its  shores  are 
wonderfully  irregular  and  picturesque, 
and  the  many  islands  which  stud  its 
deep  waters,  help  much  in  the  compo- 
sition of  pictures  to  be  enjoyed  and  re- 
membered. 

TO  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 

From  Boston,  107  miles  by  the  East- 
ern Railway,  via  Lynn,  Salem,  Newbury  - 
port,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  &c. ;  or  Ijy  the 
Boston  and  Maine  route,  111  miles 
through  Reading,  Lawrence,  Andover, 
Haverhill,  Exeter,  Dover,  &c. ;  or  by 
steamer  daily. 

From  Montreal,  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway. 

Portland,  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  Maine,  is  handsomely  situated  on  a 
peninsula,  occupying  the  ridge  and  side 
of  a  high  point  of  land,  in  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity of  Casco  Bay,  and  on  approach- 
ing it  from  the  ocean,  is  seen  to  great 
advantage.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the 
best  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  anchor- 
age being  protected  on  every  side  by 
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kuad,  whilst  the  water  is  deep,  and  com- 
munication with  the  ocean  direct  and 
convenient.  It  is  defended  by  Forts 
Preble  and  Scammel.  On  the  highest 
point  of  the  peninsula  is  an  observatory 
^0  feet  in  height,  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  city,  harbor,  and  islands  in 
the  bay.  The  misty  forms  of  the 
White  Mountains,  60  miles  distant,  are 
discernible  in  clear  weather. 

This  city  is  elegantly  built,  and  the 
streets  are  beautifully  shaded  and  embel- 
lished with  trees ;  and  so  profusely,  that 
there  are  said  to  be  here  no  less  than 
3,000  of  these  rural  delights.  Congress 
street,  the  main  highway,  follows  the 
ridge  of  the  peninsula  through  its  entire 
extent.  Among  the  public  buildings  of 
Portland,  the  City  Hall, the  Court  House, 
and  some  of  the  churches,  are  worthy 
of  particular  attention.  The  Society  of 
Natural  History  possesses  a  fine  cab- 
inet, containing  specimens  of  the  or- 
nithology of  the  State,  more  than  4,000 
species  of  shells,  and  a  rich  collection 
of  mineralogical  and  geological  ex- 
amples, and  of  fishes  and  reptiles.  The 
Athenaeum  has  a  library  of  8,000 
volumes,  and  the  Mercantile  Library 
possesses,  also,  many'  valuable  books. 
The  Portland  Sacred  Music  Society  is  an 
interesting  Association  here. 

The  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Rail- 
way connects  the  city  with  Montreal,  in 


Canada,  and  thence  with  all  the  region 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Two  lines 
of  railway  unite  it  with  Boston  and  the 
western  cities,  and  with  the  interior  of 
Maine,  at  Augusta  on  the  Kennebec,  and 
at  Bangor,  on  the  Penobscot  Rivers. 

Hotels.  The  American,  the  Elm,  and 
the  United -States. 

The  population  of  Portland  is  about 
23,000. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  Route 
from  Portland,  North.  This  great 
thoroughfare  connects  the  navigable 
waters  of  Portland  harbor  with  the 
great  commercial  capital  of  Canada. 
Its  route  passes  through  a  fertile  and 
productive  country,  generally  under 
fine  cultivation,  the  streams  in  its  vici- 
nity abounding  in  water  privileges  of 
the  first  importance.  From  Portland  it 
passes  onward  to  the  valley  of  Royal's 
River,  and  follows  up  the  valley  of  the 
Little  Androscoggin.  It  strikes  and 
crosses  that  river  at  Mechanic  Falls,  43 
miles  from  Portland,  at  which  place  the 
Buckfield  Branch  Railroad  connects 
with  it.  Pursuing  its  course  upward,  it 
passes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "Mills"  on 
its  way  to  Paris  Cape,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Norway  and  Paris,  drawing  in 
upon  it  the  travel  and  business  of  that 
rich  and  populous  region.  Still  follow- 
ing up  the  valley  of  the  Little  Andro- 
scoggin, passing  on  the  way  two  import- 
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ant  falls,  it  reaches  Bryant's  Tond,  the 
source  of  that  river.  This  point  is  15 
miles  from  Rumford  Falls,  on  the  Great 
Androscoggin,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  available  water-powers  in  the 
State.  Passing  hence  into  the  valley  of 
Alder  stream,  the  route  strikes  the 
Great  Androscoggin,  near  Bethel,  a  dis- 
tance of  75  miles  from  Portland.  Cross- 
ing that  stream,  it  follows  up  its  pictu- 
resque and  romantic  valley,  bordered 
by  the  highest  mountains  in  New  Eng- 
land, till,  in  its  course  of  about  20  miles 
from  Bethel,  it  reaches  Gorham  in  New 
Hampshire,  distant  from  the  base  of 
Mount  Washington  a  few  miles  only. 
From  this  point  that  celebrated  scene 
may  be  approached  and  ascended  with 
more  ease,  in  a  shorter  distance,  and 
less  time,  than  from  any  other  acces- 
sible quarter  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
White  Hills.  (See  routes  toWhite  Moun- 
tains.) This  point  also  is  only  five  miles 
distant  from  Berlin  Falls,  the  greatest 
waterfall  in  New  England,  where  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Androscoggin, 
larger  in  volume  than  the  waters  of  the 
Connecticut,  descend  nearly  200  feet  in 
a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  From 
the  valley  of  the  Androscoggin  the 
road  passes  into  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut, reaching  the  banks  of  that 
river  in  the  region  of  Lancaster,  N.  H. 


Following  up  this  rich  and  highly 
productive  valley  about  35  miles,  the 
road  reaches  the  parallel  of  45°  N.  Lat., 
at  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada ;  continuing  thence 
to  Quebec,  and  up  the  St.  Lawrence  via 
Montreal,  to  Toronto  on  Lake  Outario, 
where  it  connects  with  other  routes  for 
Lake  Superior  and  all  parts  of  the  great 
West.  ^      - 

Lewiston  is  a  flourishing  manufactur- 
ing village,  containing  about  7,000 
inhabitants,  situated  upon  the  Andro- 
scoggin, midway  between  Portland  and 
Augusta,  on  the  Androscoggin  and  Ken- 
nebec Railway,  33  miles  north  of  Port- 
land. The  waterfall  here  is  one  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty.  The  entire  volume  of 
the  Androscoggin  is  precipitated  some 
50  feet  over  a  broken  ledge,  forming  in 
its  fall  a  splendid  specimen  of  natural 
scenery.  The  river  immediately  below 
the  fall,  subsides  into  almost  a  uniform 
tranquillity, and  moves  slowly  and  grace- 
fully along  its  course,  in  strange  though 
pleasing  contrast  with  its  wild  and  tur- 
bid appearance  at  and  above  the  cata- 
ract. The  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec 
road  communicates  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  at  Danville,  six  miles 
below  Lewiston,  and  with  the  An- 
droscoggin road  at  Leeds,  11  miles 
above. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  landscape  here  is  of  changeful  character,  and  often  strikingly  beautiful, 
embracing  not  a  f©w  of  the  most  famous  scenes  in  the  Union.  In  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State  the  surface  is  flat  and  sandy,  though  the  sea  coast  is,* 
in  many  places,  very  bold,  and  charmingly  varied  with  fine  pictures  of  rocky 
bluff  and  cliff.  It  abounds  in  admirable  summer  houses,  where  the  lovers  of  sea- 
breezes  and  bathing  may  find  every  means  and  appliance  for  comfort  and 
pleasure. 

In  the  eastern  and  central  regions,  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country,  though 
agreeably  diversified,  is  eclipsed  in  attraction  by  the  lavish  art-adornments  of 
crowding  city  and  village,  and  happy  homesteads,  nowhere  so  abundant  and  so 
interesting  as  here. 

The  Green  Mountains  traverse  the  western  portion  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
ridges,  lying  some  25  miles  apart,  with  picturesque  valley  lands  between.  Here 
are  the  favorite  summer  resorts  of  Berkshire,  and  other  parts  of  the  Housatonic 
region.  Saddle  Mountain,  3,505  feet,  is  a  spur  of  the  most  western  of  the  two 
ridges   we  have   mentioned,  known   as  the  Taconic  or  the  Taugkannic  hills. 
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Mount  Washington,  another  fine  peak  of  this  line,  has  an  altitude  of  2,624  feet. 
It  rises  in  the  extreme  southern  corner  of  the  State,  while  Saddle  Mountain  stands 
as  an  outpost  in  the  north-west  angle.  The  more  eastern  of  the  two  hill-ranges 
here  is  called  the  Hoosic  Ridge.  Noble  isolated  mountain  peaks  overlook  the 
winding  waters  and  valleys  of  the  Connecticut — some  of  them,  though  not  of  re- 
markable altitude,  commanding  scenes  of  wondrous  interest,  as  Mount  Holyoke 
and  Mount  Tom,  near  Northampton.  North  of  the  middle  of  the  State  is  the 
Wachusett  Mountain,  with  an  elevation  of  2,018  feet. 

On  Hudson's  Brook,  in  Adams  County,  there  is  a  remarkable  natural  bridge,  50 
feet  high,  spanning  a  limestone  ravine  500  feet  in  length.  In  New  Marlborough 
the  tourist  will  find  a  singular  rock  poised  with  such  marvellous  art  that  a  finger 
can  move  it ;  and  on  Farmington  River,  in  Sandisfield,  he  will  delight  himself 
with  the  precipices,  300  feet  high,  known  as  the  Hanging  Mountain. 

Massachusetts  has  some  valuable  mineral  springs,  though  none  of  them  are 
places  of  general  resort.  In  Hopkinton,  mineral  waters  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid  and  carbonates  of  iron  and  lime  ;  in  Winchenden,  a  chalybeate  spring, 
and  one  in  Shutesbury,  containing  muriate  of  lime.  But  we  need  not  make  fur- 
ther mention  of  those  points  of  interest  here,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  visit 
them  all,  under  the  head  of  one  or  other  of  the  group  of  New  England  States,  as 
Ave  follow  the  net-work  of  routes  by  which  they  may  be  reached. 

While  the  most  thoughtless  traveller  will  thus  find,  in  the  physical  aspect  of 
Massachusetts,  ample  sources  of  pleasure,  the  more  earnest  will  not  fail  to  draw 
yet  higher  delight  from  the  strongly-marked  morale  of  the  country.  Though 
small  in  area,  compared  with  some  other  States  of  the  confederacy,  it  is  yet,  in 
all  the  qualities  which  make  national  fame,  one  of  the  greatest  of  them  all.  No- 
where are  there  records  of  historical  incident  of  higher  sequence ;  nowhere  a 
more  advanced  social  position,  or  a  greater  intellectual  attainment ;  nowhere  a 
nobler  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise ;  nowhere  a  more  inventive  genius,  a  more 
indomitable  industry. 

In  Massachusetts,  more  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  Union,  the  dullest  per- 
ception will  be  impressed  with  the  evidences  of  all  the  highest  and  best  character- 
istics of  the  American  mind  and  heart,  those  wise  and  persistent  qualities, 
which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  first  planted  upon  the  shore  at  Plymouth,  where 
the  history  of  the  State  began,  with  the  landing  of  the  May  Flower,  on  the 
memorable  22d  of  December,  1620  :  the  same  righteous  and  unyielding  nature 
which  commenced  the  struggle  for  the  national  independence,  in  1775,  at  Lex- 
ington and  Bunker  Hill. 

Railways. — In  a  State  so  crowded  with  active  and  prosperous  cities  and 
homes  as  Massachusetts,  and  among  a  people  of  such  wonderful  will  and  energy 
and  ambition,  there  is,  of  course,  no  lack  of  railway  communication — that  great 
modern  test  of  national  enterprise ;  and  so  Massachusetts,  while  excelling  all  her 
sister  States  in  every  phase  of  industrial  and  mechanical  achievement,  has  built 
(her  area  and  population  considered)  more  miles  of  railway  than  either  of  them. 
The  iron  tracks  cover  all  the  land,  uniting  all  parts  of  the  State  to  all  others,  and 
to  every  section  of  the  Republic.  We  forbear  to  catalogue  these  routes  at  this 
point,  as  we  shall  follow  them  all,  closely,  in  our  visits  to  the  several  sections  of 
the  State. 


ROUTES  TO  BOSTON  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

Route  1.  Railway  Express. — Morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  from  New  Haven 
Depot,  Broadway,  and  from  cor.  of  4th 
av.  and  26th  St.,  via  New  Haven  and 


Hartford,  Springfield  and  Worcester. 
263  miles;  8|  hours;  $5  fare.  (Pas- 
sengers for  Providence  change  cars  at 
Hartford.) 

Route  2.   Stonington. — By   steamer, 
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Now  York,  to  New  Haven,  Hartford,  etc 


daily,  from  pier  No.  2  North  River,  to 
Stonington,  Ct. ;  thence  by  railway, 
via  Providence,  R.  I. 

Route  3.  Fall  River. — Steamer,  daily, 
at  5  p.  m.,  from  pier  No.  8  North  River, 
via  Newport,  R.  I.,  to  Fall  River,  Mass. ; 
thence  by  railway. 

Route  4.  Norwich  Line. — Steamer, 
daily,  from  pier  No.  18  (Cortlandt  st.) 
North  River,  to  Allyn's  Point,  Ct. ; 
thence  by  railway,  via  Norwich  and 
Worcester. 

The  most  expeditious  route  between 
New  York  and  Boston  is  that  which  we 
have  marked  No.  1,  Railway  Express — 
generally  called  in  New  York  the  "  New 
Haven  line."  The  time  on  this  route  is 
between  8  and  9  hours,  leaving  one  city 
in  the  morning  and  reaching  the  other 
in  the  afternoon,  or  leaving  in  the  after- 
noon and  arriving  before  midnight.  All 
the  other  routes,  by  steamboat  and 
railway,  occupy  the  night,  starting 
about  5  p.  m.,  and  arriving  by  dawn 
next  day. 

The  New  Haven  route  (No.  1),  is  upon 
the  N.  Y.  and  N.  II.  road  for  76  miles, 
to  New  Haven  all  the  distance  along  the 
south  line  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
near  the  shore  of  the  Long  Island 
Sound.  To  William's  Bridge,  13  miles 
from  New  York,  the  track*  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Harlem  R.  R.  to  Albany. 
Leaving  William's  Bridge,  we  pass  the 
pretty  suburban  villages  of  New  Ro- 
chelle,  Mamaroneck,  Rye,  and  Port 
Chester,  and  reach  Stamford  36  miles 
from  New  York.  Stamford  is  near  the 
mouth  of  Mill  River,  and  is  a  favorite 
place  for  summer  residence.  The  popu- 
lation in  1850  was  5,000. 

Norwalk  (44  miles  from  New  York) 
is  a  pleasant  village  upon  Norwalk  river. 
The  Norwalk  and  Danbury  railroad,  24 
miles,  comes  in  at  this  point.  The  quiet, 
rural  beauties  of  Norwalk  make  it  one 
most  available  of  the  summer  homes  of 
Connecticut ;  particularly  as  it  is  scarce- 
ly beyond  suburban  reach  of 'New  York. 

Bridgeport,  58  miles  from  New 
York,  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
Housatonic  R.  R.,  which  traverses  the 
valley  of  the  Housatonic  110  miles  to 
Pittsfield,  Mass.     This  route  is  through 


the  most  picturesque  portions  of  Con* 
nccticut  and  Massachusetts — the  west- 
ern or  mountain  regions.  (See  Volley 
of  the  Housatonic.)  The  Naugatuck 
R.  R.  extends  hence  via  Waterbury  to 
Winsted.  Steamers  ply  between  J^ew 
York  and  Bridgeport.  Bridgeport  is 
upon  an  arm  of  the  Long  Island  Sound, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pequannock  River. 
A  terrace  height  of  50  feet,  occupied 
by  beautiful  private  mansions  and  cot- 
tages, commands  a  charming  view  of 
the  town  and  the  Sound.  Iranistan,  the 
picturesque  residence  of  P.  T.  Barnum, 
is  about  1  \  miles  west.  The  population 
of  Bridgeport  :s  nearly  8,000. 

New  Haven,  76  miles  from  New 
York,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  interesting  places  in  New  England. 
It  is  known  as  the  City  of  Elms  in  a 
land  of  Elms,  from  the  extraordinary 
number  of  beautiful  trees  of  this  species 
by  which  the  streets  are  so  gratefully 
shaded  and  so  charmingly  embellished. 
New  Haven  is  a  semi-capital  of  Con- 
necticut. It  is  famous  as  the  seat  of 
Yale  College,  which  has  sent  out  more 
graduates  than  any  other  institution  in 
America.  The  buildings  of  the  College, 
which  occupy  nearly  a  square,  are 
among  the  chief  attractions  of  the  city ; 
especially  the  apartments  devoted  to 
the  Fine  Arts,  and  occupied  by  the  large 
collection  of  the  works  of  the  eminent 
painter  Trumbull.  The  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  edited  by 
Professors  Silliman  and  Dana,  and  other 
literary  periodicals,  are  published  here. 
Steamboats  connect  the  city  with  New 
York.  The  New  Haven  and  Northamp- 
ton or  Canal  R.  R.  extends  76  miles  to 
Northampton,  and  the  New  Haven  and 
New  London  R.  R.  50  miles  to  New 
London.  Population  in  Sept.,  1853, 
was  about  23,000. 

Hartford. — Leaving  New  Haven  our 
route  turns  northward  from  the  Sound, 
over  the  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and 
Springfield  R.  R.  Hartford,  a  semi- 
capital  of  Connecticut,  is  36  miles  from 
New  Haven  and  112  from  New  York, 
and  124  from  Boston.  It  is  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
navigable  to  this  point  by  sloops  and 
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State  House  and  Tale  College,  (New  Haven). 


small  steamboats,  50  miles  up  from 
Long  Island  Sound.  Among  the  lite- 
rary and  educational  institutions  of 
Hartford  are  Trinity  College,  the  Wads- 
worth  Athenaeum,  the  Connecticut  His- 
torical Society.  Among  its  chief  benev- 
olent establishments,  for  which  it  is 
famous,  are  the  American  Asylum  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Retreat  for 
the  Insane.  That  old  historic  relic,  the 
Charter  Oak,  held  in  so  much  reverence, 
stood  in  Plartford  until  1856,  when  it 
was  prostrated  by  a  violent  storm. 
Here  is  the  residence  of  the  distinguish- 
ed poetess,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney.  The 
population  of  Hartford,  in  1855,  was 
about  20,000.  Passengers  from  New 
York  for  Providence  change  cars  here, 
and  take  the  Providence,  Hartford,  and 
Fiahkil]  R.  R.,  90  miles  to  Providence. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  is  upon  the  Con- 
necticut River,  26  miles  north  of  Hart- 
ford, 98  miles  from  Boston,  and  138 
from  New  York.     The  U.  S.  Arsenal, 


located  here,  is  the  largest  in  the  Union. 
It  is  charmingly  perched  upon  Arsenal 
Hill,  looking  down  upon  the  beautiful 
town,  the  river,  and  the  fruitful  val- 
leys. This  noble  panorama  is  seen  with 
still  better  effect  from  the  cupola  which 
crowns  one  of  the  arsenal  buildings. 
This  establishment  employs  nearly  300 
hands,  and  175,000  stands  of  arms  are 
kept  constantly  on  hand.  This  is  a 
famous  gathering  point  of  railroads. 
The  Connecticut  Valley  routes  start 
hence,  and  furnish  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  ways  from  New  York  to  the 
White  Mountains,  through  Northamp- 
ton, Brattleboro',  Bellows  Falls,  to  Wells 
River  and  Littleton,  N.  H.  (See  "  Val- 
ley of  the  Connecticut"  and  While 
Mountain  routes,  No.  10.)  The  West- 
ern railway  from  Albany  to  Boston 
passes  through  Springfield  also,  and 
continues  our  present  route  to  Worces- 
ter. Population  in  1850  about '20,000. 
Worcester  is  a  flourishing  city  of 
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the  home  of  King  Philip,  is  admirably 
seen  across  the  bay.  Steamboats  con- 
nect Newport  with  Providence  by  this 
route,  via  Narragansett  Bay. 

The  Norwich  Route,  (No.  4.) — This 
line  is  also  by  steamboat  from  New 
York,  via  Long  Island  Sound  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  River,  which  it 
ascends  to  Allyn's  Point,  and  passen- 
gers there  take  cars  and  follow  the 
course  of  the  Thames  through  Connec- 
ticut, directly  north  to  Worcester; 
thence  with  other  lines  to  Boston. 

BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 

Boston  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  great  American  cities,  not 
only  from  its  position  as  second  in  com- 
mercial rank  to  New  York  alone,  but 
from  its  thrilling  traditionary  and  histori- 
cal associations,  from  the  earliest  days  of 
discovery  and  colonization  on  the  west- 
ern continent;  and  through  all  the 
trials  and  triumphs  of  the  childhood, 
youth,  and  manhood  of  the  Republic — 
from  its  dauntless  public  enterprise,  and 
from  its  high  social  culture  and  morals ; 
from  its  great  educational  and  literary 
facilities;  from  its  numerous  and  ad- 
mirable benevolent  establishments ; 
from  its  elegant  public  and  private  archi- 
tecture, and  from  the  surpassing  natu- 
ral beauty  of  all  its  suburban  landscape. 

Boston  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
of  Old  Boston,  East,  and  South  Bos- 
ton. The  old  city  is  built  upon  a  penin- 
sula of  some  700  acres,  very  uneven  in 
surface,  and  rising  at  three  different 
points  into  eminences,  one  of  which  is 
138  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Indian 
name  of  this  peninsula  was  Shawmut, 
meaning  "  Living  Fountains."  It  was 
called  by  the  earlier  inhabitants  Tre- 
mont  or  Trimountain,  its  sobriquet  at 
the  present  day.  The  name  of  Boston 
was  bestowed  on  it  in  honor  of  the  Rev. 
John  Cotton,  who  came  hither  from 
Boston  in  England.  The  first  white  in- 
habitant of  this  peninsula,  now  covered 
by  Boston  Proper,  was  the  Rev.  John 
Blackstonc.  Here  he  lived  all  alone 
until  John  Winthrop — afterwards  the 
first  Governor  of  Massachusetts — came 
across    the    river    from    Charlestown, 


where  he  had  dwelt  with  some  fellow- 
emigrants  for  a  short  time.  About 
1635  Mr.  Blackstone  sold  his  claim  to 
the  now  populous  peninsula  for  £30,  and 
removed  to  Rhode  Island.  The  first 
church  was  built  in  1632;  the  first 
wharf  in  1673.  Four  years  later  a  post- 
master was  appointed,  and  in  1704 
(April  17),  the  first  newspaper,  called 
the  "Boston  News-Letter,"  was  pub- 
lished. 

A  narrow  isthmus,  which  is  now 
called  the  Neck,  joins  the  peninsula  of 
Old  Boston  to  the  main  land  on  the 
south,  where  is  now  the  suburb  of  Rox- 
hury,  connected  at  this  day  with  the 
city  by  numerous  broad  avenues.  Many 
bridges  link  Charlestown,  South  Boston, 
and  the  main  with  the  peninsula. 
These  structures  are  among  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  place,  in  their  fashion,  their 
number,  and  their  length.  The  first 
one  which  was  built  was  that  over 
Charles  River  to  Charlestown,  1,503  feet 
long.  The  Old  Cambridge  Bridge, 
across  Charles  River  to  Cambridge 
Road,  is  2,758  feet  in  length,  with  a 
causeway  of  3,432  feet.  The  South 
Boston  Bridge,  which  leads  from  the 
Neck  to  South  Boston,  is  1,550  feet  long. 
The  Canal  Bridge  between  Boston  and 
Lechmere  Point,  is  2,796  feet,  and  from 
its  centre  another  bridge  extends  1,820 
feet,  to  Prison  Point,  Charlestown. 
Boston  Free  Bridge  to  South  Boston  is 
500  feet ;  and  Warren  Bridge  to 
Charlestown  is  1,390  feet.  Besides 
these  bridges,  a  causeway  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  extends  from  the  foot  of  Beacon 
street  to  SewelTs  Point,  in  Brookline. 
This  causeway  is  built  across  the  bay 
upon  a  substantial  dam.  Other  roads 
lead  into  Boston  over  especial  bridges, 
besides  which  the  city  is  connected 
with  the  main  by  many  steam-ferries. 
Thus  the  topography  of  Boston  is  quite 
anomalous  as  a  mountain  city  in  the  sea ! 

South  Boston  extends  some  two  miles 
along  the  south  side  of  the  harbor,  from 
Old  Boston  to  Fort  Independence. 
Near  the  centre,  and  two  miles  from 
the  State  House,  are  Dorchester  Heights, 
the  memorable  battle  ground  where,  in 
the  Revolution,  the  enemy  were  driven 
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from  Boston.  A  fine  view  of  the  city, 
of  the  vicinity,  and  the  sea,  may  be 
obtained  from  these  Heights.  Here, 
too,  is  a  large  reservoir  of  the  Boston 
water  works. 

East  Boston  is  upon  the  western  part 
of  Noddle's  Island.  This  island  was 
the  homestead  of  Samuel  Maverick, 
while  John  Blackstone  was  sole  monarch 
of  the  peninsula,  1680.  Here  is  the 
wharf,  1,000  feet  long,  of  the  Ounard 
line  of  British  steamships.  East  Boston 
is  the  terminus,  also,  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Railway.     Chelsea  is  near  by. 

The  streets  of  Boston,  which  grew  up 
according  to  circumstances,  are  many 
of  them  very  intricate,  and  troublesome 


to  unravel,  a  difficulty  which  is  being 
gradually  obviated  in  a  degree.  The  fash- 
ionable promenades  and  shopping  ave- 
nues are,  first,  Washington  street  and 
then  Tremont  street. 

Boston  Common  is  a  large  and  charm- 
ing public  park  in  the  old  city,  and  is, 
very  justly,  the  pride  of  the  people  and 
the  admiration  of  strangers.  It  con- 
tains nearly  50  acres,  of  every  variety 
of  surface,  up-hill  and  down,  and 
around,  all  covered  with  inviting  walks, 
grassy  lawns,  and  grand  old  trees.  A 
delicious  pond  and  fountain  occupy  a 
central  point  in  the  grounds,  and 
around  them  are  many  of  the  old  man- 
sions of  the  place — led,  on  the   upper 


Boston  Common. 


hill,  by  the  massive,  dome-surmounted 
walls  of  the  State  Capitol.  The  Common 
drops  from  Beacon  street,  the  southern 
declivity  of  Beacon  Hill,  by  a  rapid  de- 
scent to  Charles  River. 

Faneuil  Hall.  This  famous  edifice, 
called  the  "  Cradle  of  Liberty,"  is  in 
Dock  square.     It  is    about   109   years 


old,  and  is  an  object  of  deep  interest 
to  Americans.  Here  the  fathers  of 
the  Revolution  met  to  harangue  the 
people  on  the  events  of  that  stirring 
period ;  and  often  since  that  time  the 
great  men  of  the  State  and  nation  have 
made  its  walls  resound  with  their  elo- 
quence.    It  was  presented  to  the  city 
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by  Peter  Faneuil,  a  distinguished  mer- 
chant, who,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1140, 
made  an  offer,  in  a  town-meeting,  to 
build  a  market-house.  There  being,  at 
that  time,  none  in  the  town,  it  was, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  accepted.  The 
building  was  begun  the  following  year, 
and  finished  in  1742.  The  donor  so  far 
exceeded  his  promise,  as  to  erect  a 
spacious  and  beautiful  Town  Hall  over 
it,  and  several  other  convenient  rooms. 
In  commemoration  of  his  generosity, 
the  town,  by  a  special  vote,  conferred 
his  name  upon  the  Hall ;  and,  as  a  fur- 
ther testimony  of  respect,  it  was  voted 
that  Mr.  Faneuil's  full-length  portrait 
be  drawn  at  the  expense  of  the  town, 
and  placed  in  the  Hall-.  This,  with 
other  pictures,  can  be  seen  by  visitors. 
The  State  House  is  on  the  summit  of 
Beacon  Hill,  and  fronting  the  "  Com- 


mon." Its  foundation  is  110  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Length  173  feet, 
breadth  61.  The  edifice  was  completed 
in  1798,  at  a  cost  of  $133,330,  about 
three  years  having  been  occupied  in  its 
construction.  On  the  entrance  floor  is 
to  be  seen  Chantrey's  statue  of  Wash 
ington.  Near  by  is  the  staircase  leading 
to  the  dome,  where  visitors  are  required 
to  register  their  names,  and  from  the 
top  of  which  is  obtained  a  fine  view  of 
the  city,  the  bay,  with  its  islands,  and 
the  country  around. 

The  Exchange,  on  State  street,  was 
completed  in  the  fall  of  1842.  It  is  70 
feet  high  and  250  feet  deep,  covering 
about  13,000  feet  of  ground.  The  front 
is  built  of  Quincy  granite,  with  four 
pilasters,  each  45  feet  high,  and  weighing 
55  tons  each.  The  roof  is  of  wrought 
iron,  and  covered  with  galvanized  sheet 
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iron ;  and  all  the  principal  staircases 
are*  tire-proof,  being  constructed  of 
stone  and  iron.  The  centre  of  the 
basement  story  is  occupied  by  the 
Pos1  Office.  The  great  central  hall,  a 
magnificent  room,  is  58  by  80  feet, 
having  18  very  beautiful  columns  in 
imitation  of  Sienna  marble,  with  Corin- 
thian capitals,  and  a  sky-light  of  colored 
glass,  tinished  in  the  most  ornamental 
manner.  This  room  is  used  for  the 
merchants'  exchange  and  subscribers' 
reading  room. 

TJie  Custom  House  is  located  at  the 
foot  of  State  street,  between  the  heads 
of  Long  and  Central  wharves.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  cross ;  the  extreme  length 
being  140  feet,  breadth  95  feet.  The 
longest  arms  of  the  cross  are  75  feet 
wide,  and  the  shortest  67  feet,  the  op- 
posite fronts  and  ends  being  alike.  The 
entire  height  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is 
90  feet. 

The  Court  House,  a  fine  building  in 
Court  square,  fronting  on  Court  street, 
is  built  of  Quincy  granite. 

TJie  City  Hall  is  near  the  Court 
House,  and  fronting  on  School  street, 
with  an  open  yard  in  front.  Here,  in 
September,  1856,  a  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was 
a  native  of  Boston,  was  erected,  with 
great  public  parade  and  rejoicing.  This 
fine  work  was  modelled  by  R.  B.  Green- 
ough,Esq.,  a  brother  of  the  distinguished 
sculptor,  Horatio  Greenough. 

The  Massachusetts  Hospital  covers  an 
area  of  four  acres  on  Charles  street, 
between  Allen  and  Bridge.  Near  by,  at 
the  foot  of  Bridge  street  is  the  Mass. 
Medical  College.  The  Boston  Music 
Hall  fronts  on  Winter  street  and  Bum- 
stead  place. 

The,  Boston  Athenceum  occupies  an 
imposing  edifice  on  Beacon  near  Tre- 
mont  street.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1807,  and  is  one  of  the  best  endowed 
literary  establishments  in  the  world. 
There  are  in  the  library  50,000  volumes, 
and  an  extensive  collection  of  manu- 
scripts. The  Athenseum  possesses  a 
fine  gallery  of  paintings,  in  connection 
with  which  the  annual  displays  of  the 
Boston  artists  are  made. 


Tlie  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
organized  in  1794,  possesses  12,000  vol- 
umes, and  many  valuable  manuscripts, 
coins,  charts,  maps,  &c.  The  Boston 
Library  Society  was  founded  in  1794, 
and  has  a  collection  of  14,000  volumes. 
The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  one  of  the  oldest  societies  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  has  15,000 
volumes.  It  occupies  an  apartment  in 
the  Athenaeum.  Besides  these  libraries 
Boston  has  many  others,  as,  the  State 
Library,  the  Bowditch,  the  Social  Law 
Library,  &c. 

TJie  Lowell  Institute  provides  for 
regular  courses  of  free  lectures  upon 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  many 
scientific  and  art  topics.  We  may  men- 
tion, also,  among  literary,  scientific, 
and  art  societies  of  the  city,  the  Ly- 
ceum, the  Natural  History,  the  Ameri- 
can Oriental,  the  American  Statistical, 
the  Musical  Educational,  and  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Societies,  and  the  Boston 
Academy  of  Music. 

Harvard  University.  This  venerable 
seat  of  learning  is  at  Cambridge,  three 
miles  from  the  city  of  Boston.  It  was 
founded  in  1638,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Harvard.  The  University  embraces, 
besides  its  collegiate  department,  law, 
medical,  and  theological  schools.  The 
buildings  are  15  in  number,  all  located 
in  Cambridge,  except  that  of  the  medi- 
cal school  in  North  Grove  street,  in 
Boston. 

The  Old  Washington  Head- Quarters, 
at  Cambridge,  known  as  the  Cragie 
House,  where  the  poet  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow has  resided  for  many  years,  is 
near  the  Harvard  University.  It  was 
at  Cambridge  that  the  painter^  Wash- 
ington Allston,  lived  and  died. 

Boston,  always  so  much  distinguished 
for  its  literary  character,  as  to  have 
won  the  name  of  the  Athens  of  America, 
has,  besides  its  innumerable  libraries 
and  institutions  of  learning,  more  than 
a  hundred  periodical  publications,  and 
newspapers,  dealing  with  all  themes  of 
study,  and  all  shades  of  opinion  and 
inquiry. 

The  churches  of  the  city  are  numer- 
ous, as  might  be  expected  of  the  home 
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of  the  Puritans.  They  are  more  than 
100  in  number — the  Unitarians  having 
the  largest  share.  Many  of  the  churches 
are  very  costly  and  imposing  edifices. 
The  oldest  is  Christ  Church,  built  in 
1723,  and  the  next  is  the  famous  "  Old 
South,"  erected  in  1730.  This  is  a 
building  of  great  historical  interest. 

Hotels.  The  most  fashionable  are 
the  Tremont  House,  on  Tremont  street ; 
the  Revere  House,  on  Bowdoin  square  ; 
the  Winthrop  House,  Tremont  street ; 
the  American  House,  Hanover  street ; 
the  Adams ;  the  United  States,  &c, 

Tlicatres.  The  Boston  Theatre,  361 
Washington  street ;  the  Howard  Athe- 
naeum, Howard  street,  the  Museum,  Tre- 


mont street;  the  National  Theatre, 
corner  of  Portland  and  Travers  street ; 
Ordway  Hall,  &c. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  commemo- 
rative of  the  eventful  battle  fought  on  the 
spot,  is  in  Charlestown.  The  top  of  this 
structure  commands  a  magnificent  view, 
embracing  a  wide  extent  of  land  and 
water  scenery.  The  journey  up  is  some- 
what tedious,  traversing  nearly  300  steps 
— yet  this  is  forgotten  in  the  charming 
scene  and  delightful  air  which  repay  the 
visitor.  Near  at  hand  is  the  United 
States  Navy  Yard,  containing,  among 
other  things,  a  rope-walk — the  longest 
in  the  country. 

Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  about  a 
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mile  from  Harvard  University,  and 
about  four  from  Boston,  by  the  road 
from  Old  Cambridge  to  Watertown.  It 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  American  rural 
burving-places,  embellished  by  land- 
scape, and  horticultural  art  and  taste, 
and  by  a  most  picturesque  chapel,  and 
many  elegant  and  costly  monuments. 
Its  walks,  and  lanes,  and  lawns  make  it 
the  most  delightful  of  all  the  resorts  in 
the  vicinage  of  the  city.  Cars  run  from 
the  station  in  Bowdoin  square,  every 
15  minutes,  during  the  day,  and  until 
half-past  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Mr. 
Cushing's  Garden,  a  place  of  great 
beauty,  is  a  short  distance  beyond 
Mount  Auburn,  in  Watertown.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  gratis  on  application  at 
the  Horticultural  Store  in  School  street. 
— FreshPond,  another  charming  place 
of  resort,  is  about  four  miles  from 
Boston,  and  half  a  mile  from  Mount 
Auburn ;  it  is  reached  by  the  railroad 
cars,  which  leave  Charlestown  many 
times  during  the  day.  Fare  1 2-J  cents. — 
The  other  fine  sheets  of  water  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  visitors,  are  Horn,  Spot,  Spy,  and 
Mystic  Ponds. 

WATEEING  AND  OTHEE  PLACES  IN 
THE  VICINITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Nahant,  a  delightful  watering-place, 
is  situated  about  12  miles  from  Boston, 
by  water,  and  14  by  land.  During  the 
summer  season,  a  steamboat  plies  daily. 
Fare  25  cents.  This  is  a  most  agree- 
able excursion,  affording  an  opportunity, 
in  passing  through  the  harbor,  for  see- 
ing some  of  the  many  beautiful  islands 
with  which  it  is  studded.  Nahant  may 
also  be  reached  by  taking  the  Eastern 
Railway  cars  as  far  as  Lynn,  and  thence 
walking  or  riding  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  along  the  hard  sandy  beach,  in 
full  view  of  the  open  sea ;  or  by  omni- 
buses, which  intersect  the  railroad  cars, 
at  Lynn,  several  times  daily. 

The  peninsula  is  divided  into  Great 
and  Little  Nahant,  and  Bass  Neck.  The 
former  is  the  largest  division,  contain- 
ing 300  acres — a  part  of  which  is  under 
cultivation — many  handsome  dwellings, 
and  a  spacious  hotel,  with  a  piazza  on 


each  floor.     From  this  place  the  visitor 
has  a  boundless  sea-coast  view. 

On  the  south  side  of  Great  Nahant  is 
the  dark  cave  or  grotto,  called  the  . 
Swallow's  Cave,  10  feet  wide,  5  feet 
high,  and  70  long,  increasing  in  a 
short  distance,  to  14  feet  in  breadth, 
and  18  or  20  in  height.  On  the  north 
shore  of  the  peninsula  is  a  chasm  20  or 
30  feet  in  depth,  called  the  Spouting 
Horn,  into  which,  at  about  half  tide, 
the  water  rushes  with  great  violence 
and  noise,  forcing  a  jet  of  water  through 
an  aperture  in  the  rock  to  a  consider- 
able height  in  the  air. 

Philip's  Beach,  a  short  distance 
north-east  of  Nahant,  is  another  beau- 
tiful beach,  and  a  noted  resort  for  per- 
sons in  search  of  pleasure  or  health. 

Nantasket  Beach,  12  miles  from 
Boston,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
the  peninsula  of  Nantasket,  which  forms 
the  south-east  side  of  Boston  Harbor, 
and  comprises  the  town  of  Hull.  The 
beach,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  be'auty,  is  four  miles  in  length, 
and  celebrated  for  its  fine  shell-fish,  sea- 
fowl,  and  good  bathing. 

Chelsea  Beach,  about  three  miles  in 
length,  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Chel- 
sea, and  is  another  fine  place  of  resort. 
A  ride  along  this  beach  on  a  warm  day 
is  delightful.  It  is  about  five  miles  from 
Boston,  and  may  be  reached  by  crossing 
the  ferry  to  East  Boston. 

Lynn  is  nine  miles  from  Boston,  on 
the  Eastern  Railroad.  It  is  charmingly 
situated  on  the  north-east  shore  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Nahant,  and  is  a  famous  place  for  the 
manufacture  of  ladies'  shoes.  This  busi- 
ness, here,  employs  150  establishments 
and  10,000  hands,  half  of  whom  are 
females.  It  is  estimated  that  4,500,000 
pairs  of  ladies'  and  misses'  shoes  are 
made  here  every  year,  amounting,  in 
value,  to  $3,500,000.  Besides  the  pro- 
duct of  the  city,  another  half  a  million 
pairs  are  made  in  the  neighborhood. 

Salem  is  a  beautiful  city,  16  miles 
from  Boston,  by  the  Eastern  Rail- 
road. It  extends  about  two  miles  along 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  across  the 
peninsula  formed  by  the  north  and  the 
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south  rivers.  It  is  distinguished  for  its 
literary  institutions,  and  for  its  commer- 
cial enterprise.  Next  to  Plymouth,  it 
is  the  oldest  town  in  New  England. 
Salem  was  the  chief  scene  of  the  "  witch- 
craft "  madness  in  1692.  Upon  Gal- 
lows Hill — a  fine  eminence  overlooking 
the  city — 19  persons  of  the  town  and 
the  neighborhood  were  executed  for  this 
supposed  crime. 

Salem  is  also  distinguished  for  its 
services  in  the  war  of  the  Eevolution. 
Marblehead  is  18  miles  from  Salem,  by 
a  branch  road. 

Beverly  is  upon  an  arm  of  Ann 
Harbor,  two  miles  from  Salem,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of 
1,500  feet,  and  from  Boston  18  miles, 
via  Eastern  Railroad. 

Wenham,  22  miles  from  Boston,  via 
Eastern  Railway.  Wenham  Pond,  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about  a  mile 
square,  affords  abundance  of  excellent 
fish,  and  is  much  visited  by  persons 
fond  of  angling.  It  is  also  noted  for 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  ice,  a 
large  amount  of  which  is  yearly  ex- 
ported. 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  36  miles  from 
Boston,  viu  Eastern  Railroad,  lies  on  a 
gentle  acclivity,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Merrimac  River,  near  its  union  with 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  towns  in  New  Eng- 
land. In  consequence  of  a  sand-bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  its  foreign 
commerce  has  greatly  declined.  The 
celebrated  George  Whitefield  died  in 
this  town  in  September,  1770. 

Salisbury  Beach,  celebrated  for  its 
beauty  and  salubrity,  is  much  visited 
during  the  warm  season.  It  is  from 
four  to  five  miles  distant  from  Newbury- 
port. 

Hampton,  43  miles  from  Boston,  via 
Eastern  Railroad,  is  pleasantly  situated 
near  the  Atlantic  coast.  From  eleva- 
tions in  the  vicinity  there  are  fine  views 
of  the  ocean,  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  and  of 
the  sea-coast  from  Cape  Ann  to  Ports- 
mouth. Hampton  Beach  has  become  a 
favorite  place  of  resort  for  parties  of 
pleasure,  invalids,  and  those  seeking  an 
invigorating  air.    Great  Boar's  Head,  in 


this  town,  is  an  abrupt  eminence  ex- 
tending into  the  sea,  and  dividing  the 
beaches  on  either  side.  There  is  here 
an  hotel  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors.  The  fishing  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore  is  very  good. 

The  Isle  of  Shoals  is  distant  about 
nine  miles  from  Hampton  and  from 
Portsmouth.  These  shoals  are  sevenin 
number.  Hog  Island,  the  largest,  con- 
tains 350  acres,  mostly  rocky  and  bar- 
ren. Its  greatest  elevation  is  59  feet 
above  high- water  mark.  Upon  this  isl- 
and is  a  hotel,  recently  erected. 
These  rocky  isles  are  a  pleasant  re- 
sort for  water  parties,  and  the  bracing 
air,  while  refreshing  to  the  sedentary, 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  salutary  to  in- 
valids.— Rye  Beach  is  another  noted 
watering-place  on  this  coast,  much  fre- 
quented by  persons  from  the  neighbor- 
ing towns. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  56  miles  from 
Boston,  and  51  from  Portland,  Maine, 
by  the  Eastern  Railroad,  the  principal 
town  of  the  State,  and  the  only  seaport, 
is  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pisca- 
taqua  River.  Its  situation  is  a  fine  one, 
being  on  a  peninsula  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  It  is  connected  by  bridges 
with  Kittery  in  Maine,  and  Newcastle 
on  Grand  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  harbor  is  safe  and  deep,- 
and  is  never  frozen,  its  strong  tides  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  ice.  There  is 
here  a  United  States  Navy  Yard,  one 
of  the  safest  and  most  convenient  on 
the  coast.  The  North  America,  the 
first  line-of-battle-ship  launched  in  this 
hemisphere,  was  built  here  during  the 
Revolution. 

Andover,  the  seat  of  Phillips'  Acad- 
emy, and  of  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  is  23  miles  from  Boston,  on 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railway. 

Lowell.  This  famous  manufactur- 
ing city,  the  first  in  the  Union,  is  upon 
the  Merrimack,  26  miles  from  Boston, 
by  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad. 
Lowell  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1826,  and  in  1854  its  population  was 
about  37,000.  There  are  over  50  mills 
in  operation  in  Lowell,  employing  a 
capital     of    $13,900,000,    and    nearly 
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18,000  hands,  of  whom  about  0,000  are 
fe  males. 

Concord  is  situated  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  20  miles  from  Boston,  by 
the  Fitehburg  Railroad.  It  is  celebrated 
as  the  place  where  the  first  effectual 
resistance  was  made,  and  the  first  British 
blood  shed,  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
On  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  a  party  of 
British  troops  was  ordered  by  General 
Gage  to  proceed  to  this  place  to  destroy 
some  military  stores,  which  had  been 
deposited  here  by  the  province.  The 
troops  were  met  at  the  north  bridge  by 
the  people  of  Concord  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  and  forciby  repulsed.  A 
handsome  granite  monument,  erected 
in  1836,  commemorates  the  heroic  and 
patriotic  achievement. 

Lexington,  the  scene  of  the  mem- 
orable battle  of  Lexington,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
April  19,  1115.  From  Boston  by  Fitch- 
burg  Railroad,  five  miles;  to  West 
Cambridge  and  thence,  11  miles  by 
branch  road. 

Brighton  is  five  miles  from  Boston, 
on  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad. 
This  is  a  beautiful  suburban  town,  on 
the  south  side  of  Charles  River.  It  is 
also  a  noted  cattle  market. 

Quincy  is  eight  miles  from  Boston, 
by  the  Old  Colony  and  Fall  River  Road. 
Famous  for  its  granite  quarries ;  and  as 
the  birth-place  of  John  Hancock, 
Josiah  Quincy,  Jr. ;  Presidents  John 
and  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  other 
eminent  men.  The  fine  estate  of  the 
Quincy  family  is  here. 

Plymouth  is  3*7  miles  from  Boston, 
by  the  Old  Colony  and  Fall  River  and 
branch  roads.  It  is  a  spot  of  especial 
interest,  as  the  landing-place  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  as  the  oldest  town 
in  New  England.  The  immortal  Ply- 
mouth Rock  lies  at  the  head  of  Hedge's 
Wharf.  It  is  now  much  reduced  from 
its  ancient  proportions,  being  only  6-J 
feet  across  its  greatest  breadth,  and 
but  4  feet  thick.  The  surface  only  is 
visible  above  the  ground.  The  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  from  the  May  Flower, 
occurred  on  the  22d  December,  1620. 

Marshfield,  interesting  as  the  home 


of  Webster,  is  28  miles  south-east  of 
Boston,  by  the  Old  Colony  and  the 
South  Shore  Railways. 

Hingham  is  17  miles  from  Boston, 
by  the  Old  Colony  and  the  South  Shore 
Railways  ;  or  may  be  reached  by  a  pleas- 
ant sail  down  the  bay. 

Cohassett,  three  miles  from  Hing- 
ham (South  Shore  Road),  is  a  popular 
sea-side  resort. 

Taunton,  Mass.,  is  a  beautiful  town 
of  some  12,000  inhabitants,  situated  at 
the  head  of  navigation,  on  the  Taunton 
River.  It  may  be  reached  from  Boston, 
35  miles;  and  from  Providence,  30 
miles,  by  the  Boston  and  Providence 
Railroad,  taking  the  New  Bedford  and 
Taunton  Road  at  Mansfield,  about  mid- 
way between  Boston  and  Providence. 

New  Bedford  is  a  charming  mari- 
time city,  of  some  18,000  people  ;  situ- 
ated on  an  estuary  of  Buzzard's  Bay. 
It  is  famous  for  its  whale  fisheries,  in 
which  enterprise  it  employs  between 
300  and  400  ships.  New  Bedford  is 
the  terminus  of  the  New  Bedford  and 
Taunton  Railway,  by  which  route,  via 
Mansfield,  on  the  Boston  and  Providence 
Road,  it  may  be  reached  from  those 
two  cities.  It  is  accessible  also  from 
New  York  and  Boston,  by  the  Fall 
River  route.  Distance  from  Boston, 
55  miles. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Nan- 
tucket. These  famous  sea- islands  lie 
off  New  Bedford,  with  which  port  they 
are  in  daily  steamboat  communication. 
They  are  now  united  to  the  main  also 
by  submarine  telegraph. 

Middleborough  is  a  prosperous  town 
on  the  Fall  River  route,  between  New 
York  and  Boston,  at  its  point  of  junc- 
tion with  the  Cape  Cod  Railroad.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  upon  the  Taunton 
River,  40  miles  from  Boston.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  very  popular  Scholastic  In- 
stitution, under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jenks. 

Cape  Cod,  and  the  Sea  Islands. 
Those  who  delight  in  the  sea  breezes, 
in  salt  water  bathing,  and  fishing,  and 
in  the  physical  beauties  and  wonders  of 
the  ocean  changes,  will  find  ample  grat- 
ification everywhere  upon  the  Atlantic 
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borders,  and  especially  upon  the  bold 
islanded  coast  of  New  England. 

Besides  the  well-known  haunts  of 
the  Long  Island  and  the  Jersey 
shores,  of  Newport,  and  of  the  numer- 
ous suburban  resorts  of  Boston,  to 
which  we  have  elsewhere  alluded,  the 
Isle  of  Shoals,  off  Portsmouth,  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  Nantucket,  off  New  Bed- 
ford, &c,  we  commend  the  summer 
wanderer  to  a  tour  through  the  towns 
and  villages,  and  along  the  coasts  of 
that  wonderful  promontory  of  Massa- 
chusetts— Cape  Cod.  Let  him  journey 
from  "Plymouth  Rock,"  the  inner 
point,  to  Province  Town,  the  outer 
verge,  and  he  will  find  novelties  in  both 
physical  nature  and  social  life,  which 
will  be  most  agreeable.  The  Cape  Cod 
Railway  from  Boston  will  take  him  far 
along  upon  the  Cape,  74  miles  to  Barn- 
stable ;  76  to  Yarmouth;  and  80  to 
Hyannis ;  or  he  may  go  thence  by 
steamboat,  and  afterwards  cojitinue 
from  point  to  point  by  stage. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY,   EIVEE, 
AND  KAILWAYS. 

The  beautiful  valleys  watered  by  the 
Connecticut,  are  among  the  most  in- 
citing portions  of  the  New  England 
landscapes  ;  whether  for  rapid  transit, 
or  for  protracted  stay.  The  whole  re- 
gion is  speedily  and  pleasantly  accessible 
from  every  point,  and  may  be  traversed 
en  route,  to  most  of  the  principal  sum- 
mer resorts  of  New  England,  since 
many  important  "and  very  attractive 
towns  and  villages  lie  within  its  area, 
and  since  it  is  crossed,  and  recrossed, 
every  where,  by  the  intricate  railway 
system,  which  unites  Boston  so  in- 
timately, not  only  with  all  the  Eastern 
States,  but  by  connection  infinite,  with 
tho  whole  country. 

The  Connecticut,  the  Queen  of  New 
England  rivers — the  chiefest  and  most 
beautiful — rise3  in  the  hills  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  near  the  Can- 
ada borders ;  and  flowing  nearly  south- 
ward, for  400  miles,  separates  the  two 
States  of  its  mountain  birth ;  traverses 
the  entire  breadth  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  to  the  Long  Island  Sound. 


Its  waters  are  swelled  by  the  tribute  of 
the  Passumpsic,  the  White,  the  Deer- 
field,  the  Westfield,  the  Ammanoosuc, 
and  other  rivers.  It  is  navigable  for 
sloops  50  miles  up  to  Hartford,  and  with 
the  help  of  numerous  canals,  very  much 
farther.  The  Connecticut  Valley  is,  per- 
haps, 300  miles  long  in  a  straight  line, 
with  a  mean  width  of  40  miles.  The  soil 
is  as  fertile  as  the  landscape  is  beautiful. 

Railroads  from  New  York,  Boston, 
Albany,and  other  places,  meet  at  Spring- 
field, the  southern  threshold  of  the  most 
picturesque  part  of  the  Connecticut ;  so 
we  will  commence  our  tour  here — refer- 
ring the  traveller  to  the  route  from  New 
York  to  Boston-,  for  mention  of  Spring- 
field itself. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  is  17  miles 
above  Springfield,  on  the  line  of  rail- 
way which  follows  the  Connecticut,  up 
to  the  diverging  lines  for  the  White 
Hills  of  New  Hampshire,  and  for  Ver- 
mont and  Canada.  It  is  in  every  way 
one  of  the  most  charming  villages  in 
New  England,  and  none  other  is  more 
sought  for  summer  residences.  It  lies 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  Connecticut, 
surrounded  by  rich  alluvial  meadows, 
sweeping  out  in  broad  expanse,  from 
the  base  of  grand  mountain  ridges. 
The  village  is  not  too  large  for  country 
pleasures,  the  population  of  the  town- 
ship falling  within  6,000;  yet,  its  na- 
tural advantages  are  so  great,  and  so 
many  pleasant  people  have  established 
themselves  here  in  such  pleasant  and 
beautiful  places,  and  the  hotels  are  so  ad- 
mirable, that  the  tourist,  the  most  dif- 
ficile, will  not  miss  either  the  social 
or  the  physical  enjoyments  of  his  city 
home.  Even  the  little  business  part  of 
Northampton  has  a  cosy,  rural  air,  and 
all  around  are  charming  villas,  nestled 
on  green  lawns,  and  among  fragrant 
flowers.  Among  the  specialities  of 
Northampton,  are  several  distinguished 
water-cure  establishments,  the  chief  of 
which  is  that  known  as  Round  Hill,  a 
large  and  beautiful  place,  upon  the  fine 
eminence  after  which  it  is  named,  just 
west  of  the  village.  The  schools  here 
have  alway  been  in  very  high  repute. 
Its  chief  academy  is  the  Collegiate  In- 
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stitute.  The  vicinage  of  Northampton 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  portion 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  the  most 
fertile  in  its  interval  lands,  and  the  most 
striking  in  its  mountain  seenes ;  for  it 
looks  out,  directly,  upon  the  crags  and 
crests  of  those  famous  hills — Mount 
Holyoke  and  Mount  Tom. 

The  hotels  are,  first,  the  Mansion 
House,  an  elegant  establishment,  upon 
the  upper  edge  of  the  village  ;  then 
Warner's  Hotel,  in  the  business  street ; 
and  the  Nonotuck  House  at  the  railway 
station.  Northampton  is  united  to  New 
Haven,  by  the  New  Haven  and  North- 
ampton Railroad,  16  miles  long,  as  well 
as  via  Springfield. 

Mount  Holyoke  is  directly  across 
the  river  from  Northampton  ;  a  good 
carriage  road  winds  to  the  summit, 
1,120  feet  above  the  sea,  where  there  is 
a  little  inn  and  an  observatory.  There 
are  not  of  its  kind  many  scenes  in  the 
world  more  beautiful  than  that  which 
the  visitor  to  Mount  Holyoke  looks  down 
upon ;  the  varied  features  of  the  pic- 
ture— fruitful  valleys,  smiling  villages 
and  farms,  winding  waters ;  and,  afar 
off,  on  every  side,  blue  mountain  peaks, 
innumerable,  will  hold  him  long  in  hap- 
py contemplation. 

"  Mount  Holyoke,"  says  Mr.  Eden's 
Handbook  to  the  region,  "is  a  part  of 
a  ridge  of  greenstone,  commencing  with 
West  Rock  near  New  Haven,  and  pro- 
ceeding northerly  across  the  whole  of 
Connecticut ;  but  its  elevation  is  small  un- 
til it  reaches  Easthampton,  when  it  sud- 
denly mounts  up  to  the  height  of  nearly 
1,000  feet,  and  forms  Mount  Tom.  The 
ridge  crosses  the  Connecticut,  in  a  north- 
east direction,  and  curving  still  more  to 
the  east,  terminates  10  miles  from  the 
river,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Bel- 
ehertown.  All  that  part  of  the  ridge 
east  of  the  river  is  called  Holyoke, 
though  the  Prospect  House  is  erected 
near  its  south-western  extremity,  oppo- 
site Northampton,  and  near  the  Con- 
necticut. This  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
manding spot  on  the  mountain,  though 
several  disitnet  summits,  that  have  as 
yet  received  no  uniform  name,  afford 
delightful  prospects. 


"Nothing  can  be  seen,  except  an  oc- 
casional glimpse  through  the  trees,  in 
the  ascent,  until  the  visitor  arrives  at 
the  Mountain  House,  and  here  the  sud- 
den burst  of  such  a  magnificent  pros- 
pect is  as  startling  as  it  is  delightful. 
The  visitor  finds  himself  lifted  up  near- 
ly 1,000  feet  from  the  midst"  of  a  plain, 
which,  northerly  and  southerly,  is  of 
great  extent ;  and  so  comparatively 
narrow  is  the  naked  rock  on  which  he 
stands,  that  he  wonders  it  has  withstood 
the  winds  and  storms  of  so  many  cen- 
turies. 

"  Of  all  the  charming  objects,  how- 
ever, with  which  the  krdscape  abounds, 
the  most  enchanting  is  the  Connecticut 
itself.  This  stream  may,  perhaps,  with 
as  much  propriety  as  any  in  the  world, 
be  named  the  Beautiful  River.  Joel 
Barlow,  in  his  poem  of  the  Columbiad, 
speaking  of  the  Connecticut,  says : — 

'  No  watery  glades  thro'  richer  valleys  shine, 
Nor  drinks  the  sea  a  lovelier  wave  than 
thine.' 

"  Indeed,  during  its  whole  course,  it 
uniformly  sustains  this  character.  The 
purity,  salubrity,  and  sweetness  of  its 
waters,  the  frequency  and  elegance  of 
its  meanders,  its  absolute  freedom  from 
all  aquatic  vegetables ;  the  uncommon 
and  universal  beauty  of  its  banks,  here, 
a  smooth  and  winding  beach ;  now 
fringed  with  bushes ;  now  crowned  with 
lofty  trees,  and  now  formed  by  the  in- 
truding hill,  the  rude  bluff,  and  the 
shaggy  mountain;  are  objects  which 
cannot  be  thoroughly  described  or  ade- 
quately imagined.  The  river  turns  four 
times  to  the  east,  and  three  times  to 
the  west,  within  12  miles,  and  within 
that  distance,  makes  a  progress  of  24. 
It  winds  its  way  majestically,  yet  most 
beautifully,  through  the  meadows  of 
Hatfield,  Hadley,  and  Northampton,  and 
directly  in  front  of  Holyoke,  it  formerly 
swept  around  in  a  graceful  curve  of  three 
miles,  without  advancing  in  its  ocean- 
ward  course  100  rods ;  but  in  the  spring 
of  1840  (as  if  impelled  by  the  go-ahead 
character  of  the  age),  it  cut  across  the 
neck  of  this  peninsula,  though  as  it  still 
continues  to  pass  around  the  curve,  as 
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well  as  through  the  new  channel,  the 
beauty  of  the  spot  is  unimpaired.  After 
this,  it  passes  directly  through  the  deep 
opening  between  Holyoke  and  Tom, 
which  its  own  waters  or  some  other 
agencies  have  excavated  in  early  times. 
Below  this  point,  the  Connecticut  is  in 
full  view,  like  a  serpentine  mirror,  for 
nearly  20  miles. 

"  The  intervals  which  in  this  view  bor- 
der it  in  continual  succession,  are  fields 
containing  from  500  to  5,000  acres, 
formed  like  terraced  gardens,  lowest 
near  the  river,  and  rising  as  they  re- 
cede from  it  by  regular  gradations. 
These  fields  are  distributed  into  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  lots,  geometrically 
diversified  in  the  summer  with  grass, 
corn,  grain,  and  other  products  of  la- 
borious industry.  On  the  west,  and  a 
little  elevated  above  the  general  level, 
the  eye  turns  with  delight  to  the  popu- 
lous village  of  Northampton ;  exhibit- 
ing in  its  public  edifices  and  private 
dwellings,  an  unusual  degree  of  neatness 
and  elegance.  A  little  more  to  the 
right,  the  quiet  and  substantial  villages 
of  Hadley  and  Hatfield,  and  still  farther 
east  and  more  distant,  Amherst,  with 
its  College,  Observatory,  Cabinet,  and 
Academy,  on  a  commanding  eminence, 
form  pleasant  resting  places  for  the 
eye.  The  valley  on  the  south  of  Holy- 
oke is  not  as  interesting  as  that  on  the 
west  and  north,  chiefly  because  the  land 
is  less  fertile.  The  village  of  South  Had- 
ley with  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Semi- 
nary, is  indeed  a  pleasing  object,  but 
Springfield,  though  finely  situated,  is  too 
far  removed  for  an  exhibition  of  its  par- 
ticular features.  Other  places  south  of 
Springfield  are  indistinctly  visible  along 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut :  and  even 
the  spires  of  some  of  the  churches  in 
Hartford  may  be  seen  in  good  weather, 
just  rising  above  the  trees.  Still  far- 
ther south  may  be  seen  the  abrupt 
greenstone  bluffs  midway  between  Hart- 
ford and  New  Haven;  and  looking  with 
a  telescope  between  these,  other  low 
hills  may  be  indistinctly  seen,  which 
may  be  the  trap  ridge  encircling  New 
Haven. 

44  Facing  the  south-west,  the  observer 


has  before  him  on  the  opposite  side  oi 
the  river,  the  ridge  called  Mount  Tom, 
rising  100  or  200  feet  higher  than  Holy- 
oke, and  dividing  the  Valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut longitudinally.  The  western 
branch  of  this  valley  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Hoosac  range  of  moun- 
tains;  which,  as  seen  from  Holyoke, 
rises  ridge  above  ridge  for  more  than 
twenty  miles,  dickered  with  cultivated 
fields  and  forests,  and  not  unfrequently 
enlivened  by  villages  and  church  spires. 
In  the  north-west,  Grayloek  may  be 
seen  peering  above  the  Hoosac ;  and 
still  farther  north,  several  of  the  Green 
Mountains  in  Vermont,  shoot  up  be- 
yond the  region  of  the  clouds  in  im- 
posing grandeur.  A  little  to  the  south 
of  west,  the  .beautiful  outline  of  Mount 
Everett  is  often  visible.  Nearer  at 
hand,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, the  insulated  Sugar  Loaf  and  Mount 
Toby  present  their  fantastic  outlines ; 
while,  far  in  the  north-east,  ascends  in 
dim  and  misty  grandeur  the  cloud-capt 
Monadnoc. 

44  Probably,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, not  less  than  thirty  churches, 
in  as  many  towns,  are  visible  from 
Holyoke.  The  north  and  south  diameter 
of  the  field  of  vision  there  cannot  be 
less  than  150  miles. 

44  Mount  Holyoke  commands  also  a 
view  of  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad 
for  many  miles ;  and  it  is  a  novel  and 
interesting  sight  to  witness  the  Iron 
Horse  suddenly  emerging  from  the 
Willimantic  Bridge,  and  pursuing  its 
impetuous  and  resistless  course  along 
the  picturesque  bank  of  the  stream,  and 
through  the  beautiful  meadows  below 
us." 

Mount  Tom,  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  is  not  yet  so  much  visited 
as  are  its  neighboring  cliffs  of  Holyoke, 
though  it  is  considerably  higher,  and 
the  panorama  from  its  crest  is  no  less 
broad  and  beautiful. 

The  village  of  Easthampton  (again 
quoting  Mr.  Eden's  Guide),  is  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  Mount  Tom,  lour 
miles  from  Northampton.  It  contains 
a  very  extensive  button  manufactory, 
well  deserving  of  a  visit  from  those  who 
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Mount  Tom,  Mass. 


can  appreciate  mechanical  ingenuity. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  place,  how- 
ever, is  its  noble  seminary  for  the  youth 
of  both  sexes,  which  was  founded  and 
liberally  endowed  by  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Williston,  at  an  expense  of  $55,000, 
and  has  been  in  successful  operation  15 
years,  having  now  an  average  attend- 
ance of  about  200  pupils. 

On  the  east  side  of  Mount  Tom  and 
of  the  river  is  the  village  of  South  Had- 
ley,  famous  as  the  seat  of  the  Mount 
Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  founded  and 
for  many  years  conducted  by  Miss  Mary 
Lyon.  This  institution  has  sent  out 
hundreds  of  graduates,  as  teachers, 
into  all  parts  of  the  land.  South  Had- 
ley  has  many  spots  which  afford  most 
agreeable  prospects.  Standing  on  the 
elevated  bank  of  the  river  and  facing 
the  north-west,  you  look  directly  up 
the  Connecticut,  where  it  passes  be- 
tween Holyoke  and  Tom ;  those  moun- 
tains rising  with  precipitous  bold- 
ness, on  either  side  of  the  valley  through 
the  opening,  the  river  is  seen  for  two 
or  three  miles,  enlivened  by  one  or  two 


lovely  islands,  while  over  the  rich 
meadows  that  constitute  the  banks,  are 
scattered  trees,  through  which,  half 
hidden,  appears  in  the  distance  the  vil- 
lage of  Northampton,  i  ts  more  conspicu- 
ous edifices  being  only  visible. 

The  village  of  Hadley  is  connected 
with  Northampton  by  a  bridge  over 
the  Connecticut.  The  river  immediately 
above  the  town,  leaving  its  general 
course,  turns  north-west:  then,  after 
winding  to  the  south  again,  turns  di- 
rectly east ;  and  thus,  having  wandered 
five  miles,  encloses,  except  on  the  east, 
a  beautiful  interval,  containing  between 
two  and  three  thousand  acres.  On  the 
isthmus  of  this  peninsula  lies  the  princi- 
pal street — the  handsomest,  by  nature, 
in  New  England.  It  is  a  mile  in  Jength, 
running  directly  north  and  south ;  is 
sixteen  rods  in  breadth ;  is  nearly  a 
perfect  level ;  is  covered  during  the 
fine  season  with  a  rich  verdure  ;  abuts 
at  both  ends  on  the  river,  and  yields 
every  where  a  delightful  prospect. 

There  is  a  Grammar  School  here, 
that  owes  its  foundation  to  funds  left 
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by  the  Hon.  Edward  Hopkins,  a  former 
Governor  of  Connecticut. 

In  this  town  resided  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  Whalley  and  Goff,  two  of 
those  who  composed  the  court  for  the 
trial  of  King  Charles  the  First,  and 
who  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execu- 
tion. They  came  to  Hadley  in  1664. 
When  the  house  which  they  occupied 
was  pulled  down,  the  bones  of  Whalley 
were  found  buried  just  without  the  cel- 
lar wall,  in  a  kind  of  tomb  formed  of 
mason  work,  and  covered  with  flags  of 
hewn  stone.  After  Whalley's  death, 
Goff  left  Hadley  and  went,  it  was 
thought,  to  New  York,  and  finally  to 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  with  a  son  of  his  deceased  confrere. 

Amherst,  the  seat  of  the  famous 
College,  is  built  upon  an  eminence,  four 
miles  east  of  Hadley.  The  College 
Observatory  and  especially  its  rich  cabi- 
net, should  receive  due  consideration 
from  the  visitor  here. 

The  Sugar-Loaf  Mountain  comes 
now  into  view,  as  we  journey  on  up  the 
valley.  This  conical  peak  of  red  sand- 
stone rises  almost  perpendicularly  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Connecticut,  in  the  south 
part  of  Deerfield.  As  the  traveller  ap- 
proaches this  hill  from  the  south,  it 
seems  as  if  ifs  summit  were  inaccessible. 
But  it  can  be  attained  without  difficulty 
on  foot,  and  affords  a  delightful  view 
on  almost  every  side.  The  Connecticut 
and  the  peaceful  village  of  Sunderland 
on  its  bank,  appears  so  near,  that  one 
imagines  he  might  almost  reach  them 
by  a  single  leap.  This  mountain  over- 
looks a  spot  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
most  sanguinary  conflicts  that  occurred 
during  the  early  settlement  of  this  re- 
gion. A  little  south  of  the  mountain 
the  Indians  were  defeated  in  1675  by 
Captains  Lathrop  and  Beers;  and  one 
mile  north-west,  where  the  village  of 
Bloody  Brook  now  stands  (which  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  circumstance), 
in  the  same  year,  Captain  Lathrop  was 
drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  with  a  com- 
pany of  "  eighty  young  men,  the  very 
flower  of  Essex  County,"  who  were 
nearly  all  destroyed. 


The  spot  where  Captain  Lathrop  and 
about  thirty  of  his  men  were  interred, 
is  marked  by  a  stone  slab  ;  and  a  mar- 
ble monument,  about  twenty  feet  high 
and  six  feet  square,  is  erected  near 
by. 

Deerfield  Mountain  rises  some  700 
feet  above  the  plain  on  which  the  vil- 
lage stands.  From  the  western  verge 
of  this  summit  the  view  is  exceedingly 
interesting. 

The  alluvial  plain  on  which  Deerfield 
stands  is  sunk  nearly  100  feet  below 
the  general  level  of  the  Connecticut 
valley;  and  at  the  south-west  part  of 
this  basin,  Deerfield  river  is  seen 
emerging  from  the  mountains,  and 
winding  in  the  most  graceful  curves 
along  its  whole  western  border.  Still 
more  beneath  the  eye  is  the  village,  re- 
markable for  regularity,  and  for  the 
number  and  size  of  the  trees  along  the 
principal  street.  The  meadows,  a  little 
beyond,  are  one  of  the  most  verdant 
and  fertile  spots  in  New  England. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  view  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  rural  peace  and  happiness 
that  can  be  imagined. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Deerfield,  and 
in  the  same  valley,  but  on  higher 
ground,  can  be  seen  the  lovely  village 
of  Greenfield.  As  we  approach  this 
place  from  the  south,  the  view  is  one  of 
great  beauty. 

"  How  gay  the  habitations  that  bedeck 
This  fertile  valley !    Not  a  house  but  seems 
To  give  assurance  of  content  within; 
Embosomed  happiness  and  placid  love; 
As  if  the  sunshine  of  the  day  were  met 
By  answering  brightness  in  the  hearts  of  all 
"Who  walk  this  favored  ground." 

Mount  Toby  lies  in  the  north  part 
of  Sunderland,  and  west  part  of  Lever- 
ett,  and  is  separated  from  Sugar-Loaf 
and  Deerfield  Mountains  by  the  Con* 
necticut  river.  On  various  parts  of  the 
mountain,  interesting  views  may  be  ob- 
tained, but  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  highest  ridge,  there  is  a  finer 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
than  from  any  other  eminence.  Ele- 
vated above  the  river  nearly  1,000  feet, 
and  but  a  little  distance  from  it,  its 
windings  lie  directly  before  you ;  and 
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the  villages  that  line  its  banks — Sunder- 
land, lladley,  Hatfield,  Northampton, 
and  Amherst,  appear  like  so  many 
sparkling  gems  in  its  crown. 

Mount  Warner  is  a  hill  of  less  alti- 
tude than  any  before  named,  being  only 
200  or  300  feet  in  height,  but  a  rich 
view  can  be  had  from  its  top  of  that 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
just  described.  It  lies  in  the  north  part 
of  Hadley,  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  river,  and  it  can  be  easily 
reached  by  a  carriage.  A  visit  to  it 
can,  therefore,  be  performed  by  the  in- 
valid, and  will  form  no  mean  substitute 
for  an  excursion  to  Holyoke  or  Toby. 

Greenfield,  in  its  business  quarter,  is 
a  lively  little  place.  The  wonted  New 
England  quiet,  however,  is  all  around 
it,  in  elm-shaded  streets  and  garden- 
surrounded  villas.  The  high  hills  in 
the  neighborhood  open  fine  pictures  of 
the  valleys  and  windings  of  the  great 
river. 

Greenfield  is  the  terminus  of  a  rail- 
way from  Boston,  via  Fitchburg,  100 
miles  from  the  former,  and  56  miles 
from  the  latter  place.     Another  route 


will  unite  it  with  the  railway  systems  of 
the  West  at  Albany  and  Troy.  The 
Green  river,  which  flows  near  the  vil- 
lage, is  a  pretty  stream,  and  near  by 
are  the  Deerfield  and  Greenfield  rivers. 
Among  the  manufactures  of  Greenfield 
there  is  a  tool  shop,  in  which  are  made 
382  different  shapes  of  carpenter's 
planes.  In  an  extensive  cutlery  estab- 
lishment upon  Green  River,  300  opera- 
tives are  employed. 

Vernon. — At  Middle  Yernon  there  is 
a  charming  view  up  the  river,  as  seen 
from  the  railway  track  ;  Mount  Chester- 
field, in  New  Hampshire,  opposite 
Brattleborough,  rising  up  stoutly  in  the 
back-ground. 

Brattleborough  brings  us  fairly  out 
of  the  rich  alluvial  lands  into  the  upper 
and  more  rugged  portions  of  the  Con- 
necticut. The  intervals  now  grow  nar- 
rower, and  the  hills  more  stern.  This 
beautiful  village  is  in  a  very  picturesque 
district,  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
It  is,  deservedly,  one  of  the  most  es- 
teemed of  the  summer  resorts  of  the 
Connecticut,  so  pure  and  health-restor- 
ing  are  its  airs,   and  so    pleasant    all 
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its  belongings,  within  and  without. 
There  are  here  several  large  and  admi- 
rable water-cure  establishments,  and  a 
fine  first-class  hotel,  called  the  Revere 
House.  The  village  cemetery  on  a  lofty 
terrace  overlooking  the  river,  above 
and  below,  is  a  beautiful  rural  spot. 
West  River,  above  the  town,  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  stream.  The 
buildings  and  grounds,  in  this  vicinity, 
of  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  have  a 
fine  manorial  appearance. 

Our  next  stage  is  24  miles,  from 
Brattleborough  to  Bellows  Falls,  over 
the  Vermont  valley  road. 

Bellows'  Falls  is  a  famous  congre- 
gating and  stopping  place  of  railways. 
With  the  exception  of  some  bold  pas- 
sages of  natural  scenery,  and  a  most 
sumptuous  summer  hotel,  called  the  Isl- 
and House,  there  is  not  much  here, 
comparatively,  to  allure  the  traveller. 
Railways  come  in  from  Boston  on  the 
east,  from  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
on  the  south,  from  Vermont  and  Canada 
on  the  north,  and  from  Albany  and 
Troy,  via  Rutland,  on  the  west.# 

The  Falls  are  a  series  of  rapids  in  the 
Connecticut,  extending  about  a  mile 
along  the  base  of  a  high  and  precipitous 
hill,  known  as  "Fall  Mountain,"  which 
skirts  the  river  on  the  New  Hampshire 
side..  At  the  bridge  which  crosses  the 
river  at  this  place,  the  visitor  can  stand 
directly  over  the  boiling  flood ;  viewed 
from  whence,  the  whole  scene  is  effec- 
tive in  the  extreme.  The  Connecticut 
is  here  compressed  into  so  narrow  \ 
compass  that  it  seems  as  if  one  could 
almost  leap  across  it.  The  water, 
which  is  one  dense  mass  of  foam,  rushes 
through  the  chasm  with  such  velocity, 
that  in  striking  on  the  rocks  below,  it  is 
forced  back  upon  itself  for  a  considera- 
ble distance.  In  no  place  is  the  fall 
perpendicular  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, but  in  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
the  waters  descend  about  50  feet.  A 
canal  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long,  with 
locks,  was  constructed  round  the  Falls, 
many  years  since,  at  an  expense  of 
$50,000. 

Keene  is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns 
of  New  Hampshire  in  this  vicinity.     It 


is  situated  on  a  flat,  east  of  the  Ashue- 
lot  river,  and  is  upon  the  route  of  the 
Cheshire  railway,  by  which  it  is  connect- 
ed with  Boston,  and  with  the  Connecti- 
cut river  roads.  It  is  particularly  en- 
titled to  notice  for  the  extent,  width, 
and  uniform  level  of  its  streets.  The 
main  street,  extending  one  mile  in  a 
straight  line,  is  almost  a  perfect  level, 
and  is  well  ornamented  with  trees.  It 
is  a  place  of  considerable  business,  there 
being  several  manufacturing  establish- 
ments here. 

From  Bellows'  Falls  we  pass  on  to 
Windsor,  26  miles,  by  the  Sullivan  rail- 
way. 

South  Charleston  and  Charleston 
are  quiet  little  aside  villages  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Connecticut,  in  Sullivan 
County,  New  Hampshire,  50  miles  west 
of  Concord.  A  bridge  crosses  the  river 
to  Springfield,  Vermont.  Charleston 
was  the  extreme  northern  outpost  in 
the  early  days  of  the  New  England  colo- 
nies. There  was  then  a  rude  military 
work  here  called  Fort  No.  4. 

Claremont  is  also  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Connecticut,  and  in  Sullivan  County, 
N.  H.  It  is  a  pleasant  little  manufac- 
turing village.  The  scenery  in  this 
neighborhood  is  extremely  fine.  The 
banks  of  the  Sugar  River  are  very 
picturesque,  and  the  changing  aspects 
of  Mount  Ascutney,  which  we  now 
approach,  are  of  the  highest  interest. 
It  is  upon  this  side  this  noble  hill, 
standing  solitary  and  alone,  a  brave 
outpost  of  the  coming  Green  Mountains 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  White 
Mountains  on  the  other,  is  seen  in  its 
greatest  grandeur.  Its  rugged  precipi- 
tous summits  and  its  dark  ravines  have 
here  a  very  vigorous  and  massive 
character.  Ascutney  is  sometimes  call- 
ed the  Three«Brothers,  from  its  trio  of 
lofty  peaks,  all  visible  from  the  southern 
approach.  From  the  eastward  and 
northward,  at  Windsor  and  from  the 
west,  its  appearance  is  totally  different, 
but  always  fine.  It  may  be  very  com- 
fortably ascended  from  Windsor,  in  a 
good  day's  tramp ;  and  the  view  from 
the  summit  is  scarcely  inferior  in  extent, 
variety,  and  magnificence,  to  that  from 
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any  other  peak  of  the  Vermont  chain. 
lis  height  is  1,732  i'eet  above  the  river. 

Windsor  is  one  of  the  plesantest  rural 
retreats  of  all  this  charming  region, 
with  its  vicinage  to  Mount  Ascutney, 
and  other  attractive  scenes  of  land  and 
water.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fine  agri-. 
cultural  and  wool-growing  neighbor- 
hood. There  is  an  excellent,  quiet, 
summer  hotel  here.  Windsor  is  the 
seat  of  the  Vermont  State  Prison,  and 
the  terminus  of  the  Vermont  Central 
Railway,  from  Burlington  through  the 
valley  of  the  Winooski  river. 

At  Windsor,  the  Sullivan  road  ends, 
and  we  continue  our  journey  along  the 
Connecticut,  14  miles,  to  White  River 
Junction,  by  the  Vermont  central  route. 

White  River  Junction.  From  this 
point  the  Vermont  central  road  con- 
tinues, via  Northfield  and  Montpelier, 
to  Burlington ;  and  we  leave  it  for 
the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic,  upon 
which  we  continue,  40  miles,  to  Wells 
River. 

Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  is  in  this 
neighborhood,   half-a-mile  east  of  the 


Connecticut,  and  55  miles  northwest  of 
Concord.  It  occupies  a  broad  terrace, 
180  feet  above  the  water.  Here  is  the 
venerable  Dartmouth  College,  founded 
in  1709,  and  named  in  honor  of  William, 
Earl  of  Dartmouth.  Daniel  Webster 
was  one  of  the  alumni  of  this  esteemed 
institution. 

■  The  College  buildings  are  grouped 
around  a  square  of  12  acres,  in  the 
centre  of  the  plain  upon  which  the 
village  stands. 

Weils  River.  At  this  point,  the 
railway  to  Littleton,  20  miles,  and  thence 
by  stage  to  the  White  Mountains,  di- 
verges. Here,  too,  comes  in  the  Bos- 
ton, Concord,  and  Montreal  route, 
sending  its  passengers,  via  Littleton,  to 
the  White  Hills  or  onward,  by  the  Con- 
necticut and  Passumpsic  road,  via  St. 
Johnsbury ,  to  Canada.  The  Connecti- 
cut now  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
mountain  stream,  the  railways  follow  its 
banks  no  farther,  and  we  leave  our 
traveller  to  proceed  on  either  hand,  as 
we  have  indicated,  to  New  Hampshire, 
or  to  Canada. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The  scenery  of  Connecticut  is  delightfully  varied  by  the  passage  of  the  Con- 
necticut, the  Housatonic,  and  other  picturesque  rivers ;  and  of  several  low  hill 
ranges.  Spurs  of  the  Green  Mountains  rise,  here  and  there,  in  isolated  groups 
or  points  through  the  western  portions  of  the  State.  The  Talcot,  or  Greenwood's 
Range,  extends  from  the  northern  boundary  almost  to  New  Haven.  Between 
this  chain  and  that  in  the  extreme  west,  lies  another  ridge,  with  yet  two  others 
on  the  eastward,  the  Middletown  Mountains,  and  the  line  across  the  Connecticut, 
which  is  a  continuation,  most  probably,  of  the  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire. 
Lying  between  these  mountain  ranges,  are  valleys  of  great  luxuriance  and  beauty. 
The  lakes  among  the  mountains  of  the  north-western  corner  of  the  State  are 
extremely  attractive. 

Excepting  a  trading  house  built  by  the  Dutch  at  Hartford,  in  1631,  the  first; 
colony  planted  in  Connecticut  was  the  settlement  of  some  of  the  Massachusetts 
emigrants  at  Windsor.  Soon  afterwards  Hartford  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
English  colonists.  Wethersfield  was  next  occupied,  in  1636,  and  New  Haven, 
in  1638.  The  State  had  its  share  of  Indian  troubles  in  its  earlier  history,  and  of 
endurance,  later,  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution. 


THE  HOUSATONIC  VALLEY,  EIVEE,    I  ersed   by   the    Housatonic    river    and 

AND  EAILKOAD.  railroad,  extends  for  about  100  miles 

The  valley  of  the  Housatonic,  trav-    northward   from   Long   Island   Sound, 
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through  the  extreme  west  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts,  including  the 
famous  county  of  Berkshire  in  the 
former  State.  The  whole  region  is  re- 
plete with  picturesque  and  social  attrac- 
tions, and  has  long  been  resorted  to 
for  summer  travel  and  residence.  It  is 
a  county  of  bold  hills,  pleasant  valleys, 
and  beautiful  streams — more  particu- 
larly that  portion  lying  in  Berkshire. 
Saddle  Mountain,  in  the  north  part  of 
this  county,  is  the  highest  land  in 
Massachusetts.  The  natural  beauties 
of  Monument  Mountain,  also  in  Berk- 
shire, have  been  heightened  by  tradi- 
tionary story,  and  by  the  verse  of 
Bryant.  Stockbridge  and  Great  Bar- 
rington — very  popular  summer  homes — 
are  here.  Lenox,  honored  by  the  resi- 
dence of  the  authoress,  Miss  C.  M. 
Sedgwick  ;  and  Pittsfield,  the  home  of 
Melville  and  Holmes.  North  and  South 
Adams,  too,  and  Williamstown,  the  seat 
of  Williams  College — but  we  will  fol- 
low the  line  of  the  valley,  and  glance, 
Drielly,  at  its  points  of  interest  in  due 
order.  » 

From  New  York,  take  the  New 
Haven  Railroad,  58  miles,  to  Bridgeport, 
on  the  Sound,  thence  up  the  valley,  on 
the  Housatonic  road ;  or  take  the  Hud- 
son river,  or  the  River  Railroad  route, 
116  miles,  to  the  city  of  Hudson,  and 
thence  by  Hudson  and  Berkshire  Rail- 
road, 34  miles,  to  West  Stockbridge; 
or  the  Harlem  Railroad,  to  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire,  at 
Chatham  Four  Corners. 

From  Albany,  by  the  Albany  and  Bos- 
ton road,  38  miles,  to  State  Line 
(Housatonic  road) ;  or  onward  to  Pitts- 
field.  From  Boston  by  western  (Al- 
bany) road,  151  miles,  to  Pittsfield. 

Canaan  is  37  miles  above  Bridge- 
port. The  Falls  here,  which  are  the 
largest  in  Connecticut,  are  very  bold 
and  picturesque.  The  waters  traverse 
a  ledge  of  limestone,  and  make  a  de- 
scent of  60  feet. 

The  Salisbury  Lakes.  The  country 
west  of  Canaan,  as  all  this  part  of  the 
State,  is  beautifully  embellished  with 
hill  and  lake  scenery.  The  Twin  Lakes, 
in  Salisbury,  are  very  charming  waters. 


Sheffield  is  a  prosperous  village, 
famous  for  its  manufactures,  and  for  its 
varied  attractions  in  hills  and  cascades, 
and  other  forms  of  natural  beauty. 

Great  Barrington,  with  excellent 
hotels  for  summer  travel,  is  a  place  of 
favorite  resort.  Mount  Peter,  on  the 
southern  edge,  overlooks  the  village 
pleasantly ;  and  it  is  most  agreeably 
seen  approaching,  on  the  river  road, 
from  the  north. 

The  Taugkanic  Mountains,  a  range 
extending  from  the  Green  Hills  of  Ver- 
mont, lie  between  the  Housatonic  valley 
and  the  Hudson  River.  Mount  Wash- 
ington, Mount  Riga,  and  other  peaks, 
are  interesting  places  of  pilgrimage  and 
exploration.  The  Falls  of  Bash  pish  are 
in  this  hill  range.  Following  the  Hou- 
satonic, and  passing  Monument  Moun- 
tain, we  reach 

Old  Stockbridge.  This  is  one  of  the 
quietest  and  most  winsome  retreats  in 
the  worid,  lying  in  the  lap  of  a  fertile, 
hill-sheltered  valley.  The  houses,  which 
are  all  far  apart,  and  buried  in  dense 
verdure,  stand  back  in  gardens,  upon 
either  side  of  a  broad  street  or  road, 
thickly  lined  with  noble  specimens  of  the 
ever-attractive  New  England  elm.  There 
is  a  pleasant,  well-ordered  hotel  here. 
Miss  Sedgwick  has,  in  her  stories,  woven 
much  romantic  interest  about  many 
spots  in  this  vicinity,  and  about  her 
own  home  of  Lenox  near  by. 

Lebanon  Springs  (N.  Y.),  and  the 
Shaker  village  are  hereabouts.  (See 
New  York.) 

Pittsfield,  Berkshire  County,  Mass., 
is  a  large  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural town,  elevated  1,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  151  miles 
west  from  Boston,  and  49  east  from 
Albany.  The  village  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated, and  contains  many  elegant  public 
edifices  and  private  dwellings.  In  this 
village  there  is  still  standing  one  of  the 
original  forest  trees — a  large  elm,  120 
feet  high,  and  90  feet  to  the  lowest 
limb — an  interesting  relic  of  the  prim- 
itive woods,  and  justly  esteemed  a  curi- 
osity by  persons  visiting  this  place. 
The  town  received  its  present  name  in 
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1761,  in  honor  of  William  Pitt,  (Earl 
of  Chatham). 

Upon  a  fine  spacious  square  in  the 
heart  of  the  town,  are  the  principal 
hotels,  the  Berkshire  Medical  School, 
a  popular  institution,  founded  in  1823, 
and  the  First  Congregational  Church,  a 
Gothic  structure  of  stone,  erected  in 
1853.  There  is,  too,  a  prosperous  Young 
Ladies'  Institute  here,  which  occupies 
several  admirable  buildings,  surrounded 
by  well-embellished  grounds.  Pittsfield 
is  a  large  depot  of  manufactures,  being 
extensively  engaged  in  the  production 
of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  machin- 
ery, fire-arms,  and  railroad  cars.  The 
population  of  the  township  is  nearly 
7,000.  It  is  upon  the  Western  Railway, 
from  Boston  to  Albany,  at  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Housatonic  valley  route, 
and  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  Railway. 

The  scenery  of  this  region,  traversed 
by  the  western  road  through  Berkshire, 
from  Boston  to  Albany,  is  often  of  very 
impressive  aspect. 

Afier  leaving  the  wide  meadows  of 
the  Connecticut,  basking  in  their  rich 
inheritance  of  alluvial  soil,  and  unim- 


peded sunshine,  you  wind  through  the 
narrow  valleys  of  the  Westfield  river, 
with  masses  of  mountains  before  you, 
and  woodland  heights  crowding  in  upon 
you,  so  that,  at  every  puff  of  the  engine, 
the  passage  visibly  contracts.  The  Al- 
pine character  of  the  river  strikes  you. 
The  huge  stones  in  its  wide  channel, 
which  have  been  torn  up  and  rolled 
down  by  the  sweeping  torrents  of  spring 
and  autumn,  lie  bared  and  whitening  in 
the  summer  sun.  You  cross  and  re- 
cross  it,  as  in  its  deviations  it  leaves 
space,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  for  a. 
practicable  road. 

At "  Chester  Factories"  you  begin  your 
ascent  of  80  feet  in  a  mile  for  13  miles. 
The  stream  between  you  and  the  precip- 
itous hill  side,  cramped  into  its  rocky 
bed,  is  the  Pontoosne,  one  of  the  trib- 
utaries of  the  Westfield  river.  As 
you  trace  this  stream  to  its  mountain 
home,  it  dashes  along  beside  you  with 
the  recklessness  of  childhood.  It  leaps 
down  precipices,  runs  forth  laughing  in 
the  dimpling  sunshine,  and  then,  shy  as 
the  mountain  nymph,  it  dodges  behind 
a  knotty  copse  of  evergreens.  In  ap- 
proaching the     "  summit    level,"   you 
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travel  bridges  built  100  feet  above 
other  mountain  streams,  tearing  along 
their  deep-worn  beds ;  and  at  the 
"  deep  cut "  your  passage  is  hewn 
through  solid  rocks,  whose  mighty 
walls  frown  over  you. 

The  Pitisfield  and  North  Adams  Rail- 
road Route.  This  road  extends  20  miles, 
via  Packard's,  Berkshire,  Cheshire,  Che- 
shire Harbor,  Maple  Grove,  and  South 
Adams  to  North  Adams. 

Adams.  The  villages  of  North  and 
South  Adams  are  m  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Saddle  Mountain. 
This  noble  peak  has  an  elevation  of 
3,500  feet,  and  is  the  highest  land  in 


Massachusetts.  There  is  a  notable 
natural  bridge  upon  Hudson's  brook 
in  this  township. 

Williamstown,  near  North  Adams, 
is  the  seat  of  Williams  College,  founded 
in  1793.  This  institution  is  well  en- 
dowed, and  holds  high  rank  among 
the  best  educational -establishments  of 
the  country.  The  village  is  in  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  portions  of  pic- 
turesque Berkshire. 

New  Haven,  Hartford,  &c.  For 
mention  of  these  and  other  cities  and 
scenes  of  Connecticut,  see  Index  and 
Routes  to  Boston  from  New  York, 
under  the  head  of  Massachusetts. 
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Rhode  Island  is  the  smallest  of  the  many  States  of  the  great  American  con» 
federacy,  her  entire  area  not  exceeding  1306  miles,  with  an  extreme  length  and 
breadth,  respectively,  of  4*7  and  37  miles. 

The  country  is  most  pleasantly  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  though  there  are  no 
mountains  of  any  great  pretensions.  Ample  compensation  for  this  lack  in  the 
natural  scenery,  is  made  by  the  numberless  small  lakes  which  abound  every 
where,  and  especially  by  the  beautiful  waters  and  islands  and  shores  of  the 
Narragansett  Bay,  which  occupy  a  great  portion  of  the  little  area  of  the  State. 
Its  capitals,  Providence  and  Newport,  are  among  the  most  ancient  and  most 
interesting  places  in  the  land,  and  the  latter  has  of  late  years  become  the  most 
fashionable  of  all  the  numerous  American  watering-places. 

Rhode  Island  was  first  settled  at  Providence,  in  1636,  by  Roger  Williams.  To 
the  enlightened  and  liberal  mind  of  Williams  in  Rhode  Island,  and  to  the  like 
true  wisdom  of  Penn  in  Pennsylvania,  and  of  Lord  Baltimore  in  Maryland, 
America  owes  its  present  happy  condition  of  entire  freedom  of  conscience ; — 
perfect  religious  toleration  having  been  made  a  cardinal  point  in  the  policy  of 
these  colonies. 

The  people  of  Rhode  Island  were  early  and  active  participants  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  and  many  spots  within  her  borders  tell  thrilling  tales  of  the 
stirring  incidents  of  those  memorable  days. 


PROVIDENCE  AND  VICINITY. 
Providence,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful cities  of  New  England,  and  surpassed 
only  by  Boston  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, is  a  semi-capital  of  Rhode  Island, 
on  the  northern  arm  of  the  Narragan- 
sett Bay,  called  Providence  River.  It 
is  an  ancient  town,  dating  back  as  far 
as  1635, —  when  its  founder,  Roger 
Williams,  driven  from  the  domains  of 


Massachusetts,  sought  here,  that  reli- 
gious liberty  which  was  denied  to  him 
elsewhere.  It  bears  its  venerable  age, 
however,  bravely,  and  looksr  to-day,  as 
youthful  and  vigorous  as  the  Aladdin 
cities  of  yesterday — yet  with  the  accu- 
mulated refinements  and  amenities,  in 
its  social  character,  ,of  very  many  cul- 
tivated generations.  This  city  makes  a 
charming   picture   seen   from   the   ap- 
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proach  by  the  beautiful  waters  of  the 
Narragansett,  which  it  encircles  on  the 
north  by  its  business  quarter,  rising  be- 
yond and  rather  abruptly,  to  a  lofty 
ton-ace,  where  the  quiet  and  gratefully 
shaded  streets  are  tilled  with  dainty 
cottages  and  grand  manorial  homes. 
Providence  was  once  a  very  important 
commercial  depot,  its  rich  ships  cross- 
ing all  seas — and  at  the  present  day  the 
city  is  equally  distinguished  for  its  man- 
ufacturing wealth  and  enterprise.  In 
this  department  of  human  achievement 
it  took  the  lead,  which  it  still  keeps, — 
the  first  cotton  mill  which  was  built  in 
America,  being  still  in  use,  in  its  sub- 
urban village  of  Pawtucket,  and  some 
cf  the  heaviest  mills  and  print-works  of 
the  Union  being  now  in  operation  within 
its  borders.  The  value  of  the  annual 
product  of  the  cotton  mills  and  print- 
works of  Providence,  is  estimated  at 
nearly  four  millions  ^of  dollars  ;  that  of 
the  manufacturers  of  jewelry  of  various 
kinds — its  establishments  in  this  labor 
being  no  less  than  from  sixty  to  seventy 
in  number — at  two  and  a  half  millions. 
It  has  also  extensive  manufactories  of 
steam  machinery,  and  of  tools  and  im- 
plements of  all  sorts,  and  it  furnishes 
the  major  part  of  all  the  screws  used  in 
the  United  States.  The  workshops  of 
the  Eagle  Screw  Company,  where  these 
tittle  implements  are  made,  are  among 
the  best  appointed  in  the  world.  The 
total  capital  invested  here,  in  manu- 
factures, is  six  millions  of  dollars. 

Providence  is  the  seat  of  Brown 
University,  one  of  the  best  educational 
establishments  in  America,  founded  in 
Warren,  R.  I.,  1764,  and  removed  to 
Providence  in  1*770.  Its  library  is  very 
large,  valuable,  and  is  remarkably  rich 
in  rare  and  costly  works. 

The  Athenaeum  has  a  fine  reading- 
room,  and  a  collection  of  12,000  books. 
The  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Seekonk  River, 
is  an  admirable  institution,  occupying 
large  and  imposing  edifices.  In  the 
same  part  of  the  city,  and  lying  also 
upon  the  Seekonk  River,  is  the  Ceme- 
tery, a  spot  of  great  rural  beauty.  There 
are  about  fifty  public  schools  in  Provi- 


dence, in  which  instruction  is  given  to 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  pupils, 
at  an  annual  expense  of  over  $45,000, 
one-fourth  only  of  which  is  contributed 
by  the  State.  The  Dexter  Asylum  for 
the  Poor,  is  upon  an  elevated  range  of 
land  east  of  the  river.  In  the  same 
vicinage  is  the  yearly  meeting  boarding 
school,  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  Reform  School  occupies 
the  large  mansion  in  the  south-east  part 
of  the  city,  formerly  known  as  the 
Tockwotton  House.  The  Exchange,  the 
Rail  Road  Depot,  some  of  the  banks, 
and  many  of  the  churches  of  Provi- 
dence are  imposing  structures. 

The  topography  and  the  natural  scene- 
ry of  Providence  and  its  vicinity,  are 
great  temptations  to  tourists  and  to 
those  seeking  pleasant  summer  abodes. 
Situated  upon  the  shore  of  the  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  and  connected  with  it  at 
all  points  by  railway  and  steamboat,  it 
unites  all  the  pleasures  of  city  and 
country  life. 

Upon  the  immediate  edge  of  the  city, 
on  the  shore  of  a  charming  bay  in  the 
Seekonk  River,  is  the  famous  "What 
Cheer  Rock,  where  the  founder  of  the 
city,  Roger  Williams,  landed  from  the 
Massachusetts  side  to  make  the  first 
settlement  here.  From  this  rock  he 
was  greeted  by  the  Indians,  with  the 
salutation  which  gives  name  to  the  spot. 

At  Hunt's  Mill,  three  or  four  miles 
distant,  is  a  beautiful  brook  with  a  de- 
licious little  cascade,  a  drive  to  which 
is  among  the  morning  or  evening  pleas- 
ures of  the  Providence  people  and 
their  guests. 

Vue  de  L'Eau,  is  the  name  of  a  pic- 
turesque and  spacious  summer  hotel, 
perched  (four  or  five  miles  below  the 
city)  upon  a  high  terrace  overlooking 
the  Bay  and  its  beauties  for  many  miles 
around. 

Gaspee  Point,  below,  upon  the  oppo-. 
site  shore  of  the  Narragansett,  tells  a 
stirring  story  of  the  initial  days  of  the 
Revolution,  when  some  citizens  of  Pro- 
vidence, after  adroitly  beguiling  an  ob- 
noxious British  revenue  craft  upon 
the  treacherous  bar,  stole  down  by 
boats  in  the  night  and  settled  her  busi- 
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ness   by  burning  her  to    the    water's 
edge. 

Rocky  Point,  is  a  wonderful  sum 
mer  retreat  among  shady  groves  and 
rocky  glens,  upon  the  west  shore  of  the 
Bay.  In  summer-time  half  a  dozen 
boats  ply,  each  twice  a  day,  on  excur- 
sion trips  from  Providence  to  various 
rural  points  down  the  Bay,  charging  25 
cents  only  for  the  round  voyage. 

Rocky  Point  is  the  most  favored  of  all 
these  rural  recesses.  Hundreds  come 
here  daily  and  feast  upon  delicious 
clams,  just  drawn  from  the  water  and 
roasted  on  the  shore,  in  heated  seaweed, 
upon  true  and  orthodox  "  clam  bake  " 
principles.  Let  no  visitor  to  Providence 
fail  to  eat  clams  and  chowder  at  Pocky 
Point,  even  if  he  should  never  eat  again. 

The  charming  towns  of  Warren  and 
Bristol  are  across  the  Bay,  each  worthy 
of  a  long  visit.  They  may  both  be 
reached  several  times  a  day  from  Prov- 
idence, by  the  Providence,  Warren  and 
Bristol  Railroad. 

Mount  Hope,  the  famous  home  of 
the  renowned  King  Philip,  the  last  of 
the  Wampanoags,  is  just  below  Bris- 
tol, upon  Mount  Hope  Bay,  an  arm  of 


the  Narragansett  on  the  east.  The 
bare  crown  of  this  picturesque  height 
presents  a  glorious  panorama  of  the 
beautiful  Rhode  Island  waters.  Upon 
the  shore  of  Mount  Hope  Bay,  opposite, 
is  the  busy  village  of  Fall  River,  which 
we  have  already  visited,  on  our  route 
to  Boston  from  New  York.  Off  on  our 
right,  as  we  still  descend  towards  the  sea, 
is  Gx*eenwich,  and  near  by  it,  the  birth- 
place and  home  of  General  Nathaniel 
Greene — the  revolutionary  hero — and 
just  below  is  the  township  and  (lying 
inland)  the  village  of  Kingston.  In 
this  neighborhood  there  once  stood  the 
old  snuff-mill  in  which  Gilbert  Stuart, 
the  famous  American  painter,  was  born. 

Prescotfs  Head  Quarters,  is  a  spot 
of  Revolutionary  interest,  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  large  island  filling  the 
lower  part  of  the  Bay,  the  island  after 
which  the  State  is  named. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island,  is  the  venerable  town  of  New- 
port, at  this  day  the  most  fashionable 
of  all  summer  watering-places.  Leav- 
ing Newport  for  a  chapter  by  itself,  let 
us,  now  that  we  have  run  rapidly  dowr 
the  35  miles  of  the  Narragansett  waters. 


Mount  Hope,  Rhode  Island. 
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Fort  Dumplings,  N  ewport,  R.  I. 


return  for  another  moment  to  Provi- 
dence. 

We  may  get  here  any  day  from  New 
York,  by  the  Fall  River  route  for  Bos- 
ton, round  Point  Judith  from  the  sea,  up 
the  Narragansett  ( calling  at  Newport ) 
to  Fall  River,  in  Mount  Hope  Bay, 
and  thence  by  a  Providence  steamer. 
Or  we  may  come  by  the.  Stonington 
route  from  New  York,  to  Stonington  by 
steamer,  thence  by  railway,  or  by  the 
New  Haven  route,  from  New  York  to 
Boston,  as  far  as  Hartford,  then  chang- 
ing cars  for  those  of  the  Providence, 
Hartford  and  Fishkill  road ;  or  we  may 
come  from  Boston,  any  hour,  almost, 
by  the  Boston  and  Providence  road. 

Distance  from  New  York  to  Provi- 
dence, about  175  miles — usual  fare, 
$3  50.  Distance  from  Boston,  43  miles 
— fare,  $1  50.  Population  of  Provi- 
dence, about  48,000. 

Hotels.  Providence  is  a  notable  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  of  Ameri- 
can cities,  in  respect  to  the  provision 
of  public  hospitality.  The  only  house 
which  we  can  commend  to  the  stranger 
is  the  City  Hotel,  on  Broad  street. 

NEWPORT. 

If  Newport  were  not,  as  it  is,  the  most 
elegant  and  fashionable  of  all  American 
watering-places,  its  topographical  beau- 
ties, its  ancient  commercial  importance, 
and  its  many  interesting  historical  associ- 
ations, would  yet  claim  for  it  distinguish- 


ed mention  in  these  pages.  Coming  in 
from  the  sea  round  Point  Judith,  a  few 
miles  bring  the  traveller  into  the  waters 
of  the  Narragansett  Bay,  where  he 
passes  between  Fort  Wolcott,  on  Goat 
Island,  and  the  stronghold  of  Fort 
Adams,  upon  Brenton  Point  on  the 
right,  and  enters  the  harbor  of  the 
ancient  town,  once  among  the  commer- 
cial capitals  of  the  Union. 

In  the  Revolution,  the  British  long 
held  possession  of  Newport,  during 
which  time,  and  at  their  departure,  it 
became  almost  desolate,  Before  leav- 
ing, they  destroyed  480  buildings,  burn- 
ed the  lighthouse,  cut  down  all  the  or- 
namental and  fruit  trees,  broke  up  the 
wharves,  used  the  churches  for  riding- 
schools,  and  the  State  House  for  an  hos- 
pital, and  carried  off  the  church  bells 
and  the  town  records  to  New  York ; 
disasters  which  reduced  the  population 
from  12,000  to  4,000.  But  the  incidents 
of  this  period  have  left  some  pleasant 
memories  for  the  present  day ;  and  re- 
membrances of  the  fame  of  Commodore 
Perry,  the  gallant  commander  on  Lake 
Erie,  who  was  born  in  Narragansett, 
R.I.,  across  the  bay,  and  whose  remains 
lie  now  in  Newport ;  of  the  residence 
of  Rochambeau,  and  other  brave  offi- 
cers of  the  French  fleet ;  and  of  the 
visits  of  General  Washington,  and  the 
fetes  given  in  bis  honor ;  the  venerable 
buildings  associated  with  all  these  inci- 
dents being  still  to  be  seen. 
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The  Old  Stone  Mill,  Newport. 

The  old  town  lies  near  the  water,  but 
of  late  years,  since  the  place  has  grown 
so  great  as  a  summer  residence,  a  new 
city  of  charming  villas  and  sumptuous 
mansions  has  sprung  up,  extending 
far  along  upon  the  terraces  which 
overlook  the  sea.  The  flood  of  travel 
has  called  up,  too,  a  number  of  magnifi- 
cent hotels,  of  which  the  chief  are,  the 
Ocean  House,  at  the  south  end  of  Belle- 
vue  street;  the  Atlantic  House,  at  the 
head  of  Pelham  street ;  the  Bellevue 
House,  on  Catherine  street ;  the  Aquid- 


neck  and  the  Fillmore.  Of  the  old 
buildings,  and  of  those  which  belong  to 
Newport  per  se,  instead  of  in  its  charac- 
ter of  a  watering-place,  are,  the  ancient 
State  House  (for  Newport  is  a  semi- 
capital  of  Rhode  Island),  the  Redwood 
Library  and  Athenaeum,  the  Old  Stone 
Mill,  an  interesting  relic  of  a  period 
past  remembrance  and  almost  of  tradi- 
tion ;  Tammany  Hall  Institute,  Trinity 
Church,  the  Vernon  family  mansion, 
the  Perry  monument,  Com.  Perry's 
house,  the  .City  Hall,  the  fortifications 
in  the  harbor,  Fort  Adams,  Fort  Wol- 
cott,  Fort  Brown,  and  its  surrounding 
rocks  called  the  Dumplings,  etc. 

The  chief  picturesque  attractions  of 
the  town  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  are 
the  fine  ocean  shores,  known  as  the 
First,  the  Second,  and  the  Third  Beach. 
It  is  the  First  Beach  which  is  chiefly 
used  as  a  bathing  ground  by  the  New- 
port guests.  At  the  Second  Beach  are 
the  famous  rocks  called  Purgatory,  and 
the  Hanging  Rocks,  within  whose 
shadow  it  is  said  that  the  celebrated 
Bishop  Berkeley  wrote  his  "  Minute 
Philosopher."  Here,  too,  groups  of 
fishermen  may  be  seen  drawing  their 
nets  for  the  manhaden  and  blue-fish,  or 
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horse-mack e vol,  with  which  the  watevs 
abound.  Nearer  to  the  town,  and 
upon  the  coast,  is  the  great  Spouting 
Cave. 

The  Glen,  and  other  localities,  are 
charming  places  to  ride  to,  when  the 
weather  is  auspicious. 

Newport  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
gifted  miniature  painter  Malbone,  and 
Gilbert  Stuart*s  place  of  nativity  may 
be  seen  in  Narragansett,  across  the  bay. 
Stuart  made  two  copies  of  his  great 
Washington  picture  for  Rho.de  Island, 


one  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  State 
House  at  Newport,  and  the  other  in  that 
at  Providence,  the  twin  capital. 

A  steamboat  passes  every  day  up  and 
down  the  bay  between  Newport  and  the 
city  of  Providence,  enabling  the  travel- 
ler to  see  at  his  leisure  the  many  sights 
and  localities  of  all  this  attractive 
neighborhood.  See  routes  from  New 
York  to  Boston  for  ways  of  approach 
to  Newport,  and  chapter  upon  Provi- 
dence and  vicinity  for  scenes  upon  the 
Narragansett  waters. 


NEW  HAMPSHIEE. 

New  Hampshike  contains  some  of  the  grandest  hill  and  valley  and  lake 
scenery  in  America.  The  White  Mountains  here  are  popularly  supposed  to  be 
the  highest  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  as,  indeed,  they  »»re,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Black  Mountain  in  North  Carolina.  These  noble  hills  occupy,  with 
their  many  outposts,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  State,  and  form  the 
speciality  in  its  physical  character.  The  reader  will  find  a  detailed  mention  of 
all  these  features,  and  of  the  beautiful  intermediate  lake-region,  in  subsequent 
pages. 

On  his  route  from  Boston  to  the  mountain  regions,  the  tourist  will  find  much 
to  interest  him,  if  his  interest  lies  that  way,  in  the  enterprising  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  lower  part  of  the  State.  In  its  historical  records,  New  Hampshire 
has  no  very  striking  passages — no  important  reminiscences,  either  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  or  of  the  later  conflict  with  Great  Britain  in  1812. 

The  railway  lines  of  New  Hampshire  are  numerous  enough  to  give  ready  access 
to  all  sections  of  her  territory,  and  to  the  neighboring  States.  Occasion  will 
occur  for  ample  mention  of  the  facilities  which  they  afford  for  travel,  as  we  follow 
them,  severally,  hither  and  thither. 


ROUTES  TO  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS, 
N.  H. 

PEOM  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  PORTLAND,  ETC. 

Via  Boston. 
Route  1.  From  Boston,  by  Lake 
Winnipiseogee  and  Conway  "Valley. 
(See  routes  from  New  York  to  Boston.) 
From  Hay  market  Square,  Boston,  at 
1  30  a.  m.  and  12  m.,  26  miles  to  Law- 
rence by  Boston  and  Maine  road;  27 
miles  to  Manchester,  upon  Manchester 
and  Lawrence  R.  R. ;  18  miles  to  Con- 
cord, upon  Concord  R.  R.  ;  33  miles  to 
Weirs,  on  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  by 
Boston  and  Concord  and  Manchester 
R.  R. ;  10  miles  by  steamer  Lady  of  the 


Lake,  on  Lake  Winnipiseogee  to  Centre 
Harbor  (dine  at  Centre  Harbor);  30 
miles  by  stage  to  Conway ;  arrive  at 
Conway  in  the  evening,  remain  there 
all  night,  and  proceed,  24  miles,  to 
Crawford  House,  White  Mountain  Notch, 
next  day.  Total  distance  from  Boston 
to  the  Crawford  House,  168  miles; 
time,  2  days  and  1  night ;  fare,  $7  45. 
Distance  from  New  York,  431  miles; 
time,  2  days  and  2  nights ;  fare,  about 
$12  45.  Passengers  by  the  Boston 
m'orning  train  only  reach  Conway  the 
same  evening.  Those  taking  No.  2,  or 
noon  train,  will  pass  the  night  at  Centre 
Harbor,  on  Lake  Winnipiseogee,   and 
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the  next  night  at  Conway,  reaching  the 
mountains  on  the  third  day.^ 

Route  2.  Fom  Boston.  '(See  routes 
from  New  York  to  Boston.)  Leave 
Hay  market  Square  (as  in  route  1)  at 
7  30  a.  m.  and  12  m.  ;  68  miles  to 
Dover,  N.  H.,  upon  Boston  and  Maine 
R.  R. ;  thence  to  Alton  Bay,  28  miles, 
upon  Cocheco  R.  R. ;  thence,  30  miles, 
by  steamer  Dover  (dine  on  board)  to 
Wolf  boro'  and  Centre  Harbor,  on  Lake 
Winnipiseogee ;  thence  by  stage,  via 
Conway,  to  the  mountains,  as  in  Route 
No.  1. 

Passengers  by  morning  train  only, 
from  Boston,  reach  Conway  same  night. 
Those  by  second,  or  noon  train,  will 
pass  the  night  at  Wolf  boro'  or  Centre 
Harbor.  From  Boston  to  Crawford 
House,  by  this  route,  96  miles  by  rail- 
road, 30  by  steamboat,  and  54  by  stage  ; 
total,  180.  Time,  2  days  and  1  night, 
from  Boston  ;  fare,  $1  45. 

Route  3.  From  Boston.  At  1  30  a.m. 
and  12  m.  (station,  Causeway  street), 
26  miles  to  Lowell,  by  Boston  and 
Lowell  R.  R. ;  15  miles  to  Nashua,  upon 
Nashua  and  Lowell  R.  R. ;  35  miles  to 
Concord,  upon  Concord  R.  R. ;  after- 
wards as  in  Route  No.  1.  Distance, 
time,  and  fare  the  same. 

Route  4.  From  Boston,  same  as  in 
Routes  Nos.  1  and  3,  as  far  as  Weirs  on 
Lake  Winnipiseogee ;  thence,  con- 
tinuing upon  the  railroad,  18  miles  from 
Weirs,  to  Plymouth,  N.  H ;  dine  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  proceed  by  stage,  24  miles, 
through  West  Campton,  etc.,  to  the 
Flume  House,  Franconia  Notch,  the 
western  end  of  the  mountains.  Passen- 
gers by  the  morning  train  from  Boston 
will  reach  the  Flume  House,  Franconia 
Notch,  same  evening.  Those  taking  the 
second  train  will  stay  over  until  next 
day  at  Plymouth.  Distance  from  Bos- 
ton to  Flume  House,  148  miles,  being 
124  by  railway  and  24  by  stage.  Time, 
from  Boston  by  morning  line,  10  hours  ; 
fare,  $5  15.  Stages  daily  from  Flume 
House,  5  miles,  to  the  Profile  House, 
22  miles  to  White  Mountain  House ; 
thence,  5  miles,  to  Crawford  House, 
terminus  of  Routes  1,  2,  and  3,  on  the 
east  side.     Distance  from  Flume  House 


to  Crawford  House,    36   miles.     Fare, 
$3. 

Route  5.  From  Boston,  same  as  in 
Routes  1  and  3,  to  Weirs ;  thence  (as 
in  Route  4)  to  Plymouth  (dine),  contin- 
uing upon  the  railroad,  42  miles,  from 
Plymouth  to  Wells  River ;  thence  upon 
White  Mountain  R.  R.,  20  miles,  to 
Littleton;  thence  by  stage,  11  miles,  to 
Profile  House,  and  5  miles  further  to 
Flume  House,  or  23  miles  to  Crawford 
House.  Passengers  by  the  early  train 
only  reach  the  mountains  the  same 
night.  Those  taking  second  train  stay 
till  next  day  at  Plymouth.  From  Bos- 
ton to  Profile  House,  193  miles ;  to 
Flume  House,  198  miles ;  to  Crawford 
House,  205  miles.  182  miles  by  rail- 
road, rest  by  stage.  Fare  from  Boston 
to  Profile  House,  $6  15;  to  Crawford, 
$6  90.     Time,  12  hours. 

Prom  New  York  or  Boston,  via  Port- 
land, Maine. 

Route  6.  (See  routes  from  New  York 
to  Boston.)  Leave  Boston  for  Portland, 
111  miles  by  railway,  morning  and  even- 
ing, from  Haymarket  street,  via  Read- 
ing, Lawrence,  Haverhill,  Exeter,  etc. 
Through  baggage  for  the  White  Moun- 
tains to  be  marked,  " Portland  East" 
Passengers  by  last  train  will  dine 
in  Portland,  and  take  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  through  Cumberland,  Yar- 
mouth, etc.,  91  miles,  to  Gorham,  N.H. 
Second  train  passengers  will  pass  the 
night  at  Portland,  and  proceed  to 
Gorham  next  day.  From  Gorham,  8 
miles,  by  stage  to  Glen  House,  foot  of 
Mount  Washington.  Stages  leave  Glen 
House  every  morning  for  Crawford 
House,  34  miles  distant;  via  Pinkham 
Notch,  also  via  Cherry  Mountain.  From 
Boston  to  Gorham,  202  miles ;  from 
Boston,  via  Portland,  Gorham,  Glen 
House,  and  Pinkham  Notch,  to  Craw- 
ford House,  244  miles. 

Route  7.  From  Boston,  via  Portland. 
Leave  Causeway  street,  morning  and 
evening,  by  railway,  through  Lynn, 
Salem,  Beverly,  Newburyport,  Ports- 
mouth, etc.,  to  Portland,  and  thence  as 
in  Route  No.  6. 

Route  8.  From  Boston  by  steamer  to 
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Portland,  every  night,  from  end  of  Cen- 
tral Wharf;  thence,  as  in  Route  No.  6. 
Fare  by  this  line,  $3,  from  Boston  to 
Gorham. 

Route  9.  From  Boston  to  Portland, 
by  railway  or  steamer,  as  in  Routes  6, 
7,  and  8,  and  thence  by  Sabago  Lake 
and  Pleasant  Mountain  to  Conway ; 
thence  to  Crawford  House,  etc.,  as  in 
Route  1. 

From  JSfew  York,  not  via  Boston. 

Route  10.  From  New  York  by  rail- 
way, via  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and 
Springfield ;  thence  by  railway  up  the 
Valley  of  the  Connecticut  to  Wells 
River,  and  from  thence  to  Littleton, 
N.  H. ;  from  Littleton  by  stage,  as  in 
route  5. 

Route  11.  From  Pier  18,  Courtlandt 
street,  North  River,  N.  Y.,  every  eve- 
ning to  Allyn's  Point ;  thence  by  railway 
to  Worcester,  Nashua,  and  Concord ; 
and  from  Concord  on  the  east  side  by 
Conway  to  Crawford  House,  route  1 ; 
or  on  the  west  side  by  Campton  to  the 
Franconia  Notch,  route  5. 

Route  12.  From  New  York  by  Hud- 
son River,  or  Hudson  River  Railway,  to 
Albany  and  Troy;  thence  to  White- 
hall, and  down  Lake  Champlain  to  Bur- 
lington, Vermont ;  thence  by  Vermont 
Central  Railroad  through  the  Winooski 
Valley  and  Green  Mountains  (via  Mont- 
pelier),  to  connections  with  the  Connec- 
ticut Valley  roads  to  Littleton,  N.  H. 

Route  13.  From  New  York  by  Hud- 
son River  to  Albany  ;  thence  to  White- 
hall, foot  of  Lake  Champlain,  or  other 
routes  to  Rutland,  Vermont ;  thence  to 
Bellows'  Falls,  on  the  line  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  road,  to  Littleton, 
N.  H. 

We  might  much  extend  our  list,  but  as 
all  roads  lead  to  Rome,  so  the  ways  to 
the  favorite  summer  haunts  in  the 
White  Mountains  are  infinite. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   ROUTES   TO   WHITE 

MOUNTAINS. 

Route  1.  By  Lake  Winnipisseogee 
and  Conway  Valley.  From  Boston,  26 
miles,   to   Lawrence,    via   Boston   and 


Maine  Railroad  (Boston  and  Portland), 
passing  numerous  suburban  villages, 
for  which  see  "  Boston  and  Vicinity." 
Lawrence  is  a  large  manufacturing  city 
(population  15,000),  upon  the  Merri- 
mac  River.  It  is  connected  with 
Lowell  (13  miles  distant),  with  Salem, 
21  miles,  and  with  all  surrounding  points 
by  railway.  It  has  grown  up  suddenly 
within  a  few  years,  having  been  incor- 
porated only  in  1845. 

From  Lawrence  by  Manchester  and 
Lawrence  Railroad,  26  miles  to  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  still  following  the  Merri- 
mac  River,  upon  which  Manchester, 
like  Lawrence,  is  situated.  At  this 
point  we  are  53  miles  above  Boston,  and 
18  miles  below  Concord.  This  place 
has,  like  Manchester  and  others,  sud- 
denly grown  under  the  development  of 
manufacturing  enterprise — from  an  in- 
considerable village,  into  a  large  and 
populous  city.  Its  charter  was  granted 
in  1846,  and  in  1853  it  had  20,000  in- 
habitants. 

Concord,  the  capital  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  upon  the  banks  of  the  Merri- 
mac,  18  miles  above  Manchester,  by  the 
Concord  Railroad.  *  The  State  Capitol, 
the  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  State  Prison, 
are  public  edifu  es  of  interest.  A  Meth- 
odist General  Biblical  Institute  was 
founded  here  in  1847.  We  might 
suggest  to  the  tourist  a  brief  halt  at 
Concord,  were  he  not  now  so  near  yet 
more  attractive  scenes.  Concord  is  71 
miles  from  Boston,  via  Lawrence ;  47 
miles  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  by  Con- 
cord and  Portsmouth  Railroad;  25  miles 
from  Bradford,  by  the  Concord  and 
Claremont  Railroad ;  35  miles  from 
Nashua,  by  Concord  Railroad  ;  93 
miles  from  Wells  River,  by  Boston, 
Concord,  and  Montreal  Railroad;  and 
30  miles  from  Fitchburg,  by  the  Fitch- 
burg  Railroad  (Fitchburg  and  Bos- 
ton). 

From  Concord,  our  route  follows  the 
Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal  Rail- 
road, 83  miles  to  Weirs,  on  Lake  Win- 
nipiseogee,  where  we  take  the  steamer 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  10  miles  to  Centre 
Harbor.  Our  White  Mountain  route, 
No.    5,    continues   on   this   road,   past 
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"Weirs,  to  Wells  River,  and  Littleton, 
N.  H. 

Lake  Winnipiseogee.  The  little 
voyage  on  this  beautiful  lake,  is  among 
the  most  agreeable  passages  in  our  pres- 
ent journey  to  the  "White  Mountains, 
and  well  deserves  a  pilgrimage  to  itself 
alone.  Winnipiseogee  is  an  enchanting 
reach  of  pure,  translucent  waters,  very 
irregular  in  form ;  some  23  miles  long, 
and  from  one  to  ten  miles  wide.  It  is 
crowded  with  exquisite  island  groups, 
indented  with  surprising  bays ;  and  bold 
mountain  peaks  cast  their  shadows 
every  where  into  its  still,  deep  floods. 

Red  Mountain,  about  1,600  feet  high, 
a  remarkably  beautiful  eminence,  is 
situated  on  the  N\W.  of  the  above  lake. 
The  ascent  to  the  summit,  although 
steep  and  arduous,  can  be  effected,  for 
a  portion  of  the  distance,  either  in  a 
carriage  or  on  horseback.  From  the 
S.E.  there  is  a  fine  panoramic  view  of 
the  !ake  and  the  adjacent  country. 
On  the  south  ascends  Mount  Major,  a 
ridge  of  a  bolder  aspect  and  loftier 
height.  On  the  N.E.  the  great  Ossipee 
raises  its   chain  of  elevations,   with  a 


bold  sublimity,  and  looking  down  in  con- 
scious pride  upon  the  regions  below. 

Squam  Lake  lies  west  from  Red  Moun- 
tain ;  and  two  miles  N".  W.  from  "Winni- 
piseogee Lake,  is  another  splendid  sheet 
of  water.  It  is  about  six  miles  in  length, 
and  in  its  widest  part  not  less  than  three 
miles  in  breadth,  and,  like  its  neighbor 
(Winnipiseogee),  is  studded  with  a  suc- 
cession of  romantic  islands.  This  lake 
abounds  in  trout  of  the  finest  kind. 

Centre  Harbor,  with  its  excellent 
summer  hotel  upon  the  margin  of  Win- 
nipiseogee, is  the  halting  place  for  the 
explorer  of  the  many  beauties  of  this 
region.  "White  Mountain  tourists  dine 
here  in  transitu,  and  proceed  for  the 
rest  of  the  way  by  stage  coach,  first  for 
30  miles  through  a  country  of  pictu- 
resque delights  to  Conway  Valley, 
where  they  might  well  linger  till  their 
summer  days  all  went  by. 

Conway  Valley  is  a  wide  stretch 
of  delicious  interval  lands  upon  the  Saco 
River,  hemmed  in  upon  all  sides  by 
bold,  mountain  summits,  chief  among 
which  are  the  stern  cliffs  of  Mount 
Washington  itself.     It  is   a   delightful 
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Lako  Winnipiseogee,  N.  H. 


place  for  artistic  study,  and  for  summer 
residences ;  and  within^,  few  years  past, 
it  has  been  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
American  Landscapists,  and  has  grown 
to  be  a  veritable  "  watering  place,"  in 
the  great  numbers  of  tourists  who  not 
only  pass,  but  linger  within  its  borders. 
Pleasant  hotels  and  boarding-houses  are 
springing  up,  and  country  villas  even 
are  beginning  to  dot  its  knolls,  and  to 
lurk  in  its  verdant  glens.  The  pictu- 
re.-! jue  portion  of  this  valley,  par  ex- 
cellence, is  North  Conway,  where  the 
Cearsarge  House  (Thompson's),  or  the 
Washington  House,  offers  all  desirable 
hotel  appliances.  Beside  .the  distant 
views  of  the  White  Mountain  ranges, 
proper,  which  are  of  surpassing  in- 
terest here,  Conway  is  full  of  local  and 
neighboring  attractions  of  the  greatest 
beauty,  :>-  ore  the  broad  meadows,  and 
the  wooded,  winding  banks  of  the  Saco; 
the  nooks  and  turns  of  the  Artists1 
Brook,  and  other  elfish  waters  ;  the  Pa- 
quawket  Mountain,  those  grand  perpen- 
dicular cliff-,  650 and  950  feel  in  height, 
called  the  Ledges ;  the  magnificent 
peaks  of  Kearsuige  and  Chicorua  ;  the 


Echo  Lake,  the  Crystal  Falls,  and 
Diana's  Bath. 

Conway  .village  and  Conway  corners 
are  a  few  miles  below  North  Conway. 
They  are  most,  agreeable  places,  en 
route,  amply  supplied  with  hotel  accom- 
modations. Leaving  Conway,  as  the 
tourist  does,  the  morning  following  that 
of  his  departure  from  Boston,  he  con- 
tinues on  through  valley  and  over  hill, 
24  miles  to  the  Crawford  House,  where 
we  shall  meet  him  when  we  have  fol- 
lowed over  other  routes  to  the  thresh- 
old of  the  mountains.  We  will,  how- 
ever, accompany  him  yet  on  his  journey 
from  Conway,  through  Bar  tie  tt  and 
Jackson,  by  the  Old  Crawford  House ; 
and  by  the  famous  Willcy  House, 
the  scene  of  the  awful  avalanches  of 
1826,  when  the  entire  Willey  family 
were  destroyed.  (See  further  mention 
later.) 

Route  2.  From  Boston,  68  miles 
via  Lawrence  to  Dover,  N.  II.,  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  Dover  is 
;i  pleasant  town  of  some  8,000  people; 
upon  the  banks  and  at  the  falls  of  the 
Cocheco  Iliver,  a  tributary  of  the  Pis- 
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cataqua.  Our  route  leads  hencerby  the 
Cocheco  Railroad  to  Alton  Bay  ^south- 
ern extremity  of  Lake  Winnipiseogee. 
Here,  we  take  the  steamer  Dover  for 
Centre  Harbor,  traversing  the  entire 
length  of  the  lake,  and  proceed  thence 
via  Conway,  as  in  Route  1. 

Route  3.  From  Boston,  26  miles,  to 
the  famous  manufacturing  city  of 
Lowell.  (See  Boston  and  Vicinity.) 
From  Lowell,  15  miles,  to  Nashua — an 
important  manufacturing  town,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Nashua  with  the  Mer- 
rimac  river ;  thence,  35  miles,  to  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  and  from  Concord  to 
Weirs  and  Centre  Harbor,  on  Lake 
Winnipiseogee,  and  on,  via  Conway,  as 
in  Routes  1  and  2. 

Route  4.  From  Boston,  as  in  Route 
1,  or  3,  to  Weirs,  on  Lake  Winnipis- 
eogee, thence  on,  without  stopping,  to 
Plymouth,  N.  H.,  where  passengers 
dine  and  take  stage  for  the  rest  of  the 
way ;  or  where  they  remain  all  night,  if 
they  leave  Boston  by  the  noon,  instead 
of  the  morning  train.  Plymouth  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  noble  mountain  land- 
scape, being  the  extreme  southern 
threshold  of  the  Franconia  range  of 
the  White  Hills.  It  is  upon  the  banks 
of  the  beautiful  Pemigewasset  river, 
near  its  confluence  with  Baker's 
river.  The  Pemigewasset  House  here, 
at  the  railway  station,  is  an  inviting 
place  for  summer  tarry.  The  Wells 
River  and  Littleton  route  from  Boston 
to  the  mountains  by  the  west  passes 
Plymouth. 

Leaving  Plymouth  in  the  stage,  after 
dinner,  we  reach  the  Flume  House,  at 
the  Franconia  Notch,  24  miles  distant, 
the  same  evening,  unless  we  stop  by  the 
way,  as  would  be  very  reasonable — for 
the  whole  journey  is  through  most  invit- 
ing spots  and  places.  The  villages  on  the 
route  are  but  little  affairs ;  and  there  is 
not  a  fashionable  hotel  in  all  the  distance, 
until  we  reach  the  Flume  ;  but  there 
are  numerous  small  inns,  where  artists 
and  their  families  are  well  content  to 
pass  the  summer.  There  is  such  an  one 
at 

West  Oampton,  a  little  hamlet  on 
Pemigewasset  river,  seven  miles  above 


Plymouth.  West  Campton. is  becoming 
a  greater  resort  of  the  landscape 
painters  than  North  Conway,  on  the 
south-east  slope  of  the  mountains,  has 
been  for  several  years  past.  Other 
tourists  will  follow,  and  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  will  grow  up  with 
the  demand.  The  views  here,  of  the 
Franconia  Hills,  are  especially  fine,  and 
the  river  and  brook  landscape,  with  its 
wealth  and  variety  of  vegetation,  is  of 
extraordinary  interest.  The  Pemige- 
wasset river,  which  rises  in  the  little 
lakes  of  the  Franconia  Mountains,  winds 
through  all  the  wonderful  valley  which 
we  traverse  between  Plymouth  and  the 
Flume  House.  We  shall  rejoin  our 
tourist,  by  and  by,  at  the  Flume. 

Route  5.  To  Boston,  same  as  in 
Route  1,  to  Weirs  on  Lake  Winnipis- 
eogee, thence  on,  without  halt  (as  in 
Route  4),  to  Plymouth,  N.  H.  Thence, 
after  dinner  {morning  train  from  Bos- 
ton), still  upon  the  railroad,  42  miles, 
to  Wells  River,  Vermont. 

Wells  River  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
Connecticut  and  Wells  river — a  famous 
meeting-point  of  railway  lines.  Our 
present  route  meets  here  with  the  Con- 
necticut valley  road  to  the  White 
Mountains.  TheVermont  Central  Road, 
from  Burlington,  on  Lake  Champlain, 
comes  in  at  White  River  Junction,  40 
miles  below.  From  Wells  River  our 
route  proceeds  by  White  Mountains 
Railroad,  20  miles,  to  Littleton,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  way,  by  stage,  either 
to  the-  Franconia  Notch,  12  miles  (Pro- 
file House),  or  to  the  Eastern  or  White 
Mountain  Notch  ^(Crawford  House),  22 
miles. 

Route  6.  Via  Portland,  and  through 
Maine,  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains. 
This  route,  as  Routes  7,  8,  and  9,  are 
all  agreeable  approaches  to  the  White 
Hills,  but  more  circuitous  from  New 
York  or  Boston,  than  either  of  the 
Routes  1  to  5.  The  Boston  and  Maine, 
one  of  the  two  railways  from  Boston  to 
Portland,  runs  (111  miles)  east  of  north 
and  always  near  the  Atlantic  coast, 
through  portions  of  Massachusetts,  and 
through  New  Hampshire.  (See  "  Bos- 
ton to  Portland.")    From  Portland,  our 
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present  route  is  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  91  miles,  to  Gorham,  N.  H. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Willey,  in  his  "  Incidents 
m  White  Mountain  History,"  says  of 
Gorham,  that  "  it  is  a  rough,  unpro- 
ductive township,  lying  on  the  northerly 
base  of  the  mountains.  The  opening  of 
the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railway 
(the  Grand  Trunk)  brought  the  little 
town  out  from  the  greatest  obscurity, 
and  it  has  become  one  of  the  favorite 
resorts  for  the  travelling  community. 
Its  peculiarly  favorable  situation  for 
viewing  the  mountains  was  never  known 
until  travellers,  posting  through  its 
borders,  for  other  destinations,  were 
compelled  to  admire  its  beauties. 

"  Immediately  on  the  completion  of  the 
railroad  to  this  point,  the  Alpine  House 
was  erected,  and  the  announcement 
made,  that  the  cars  set  passengers 
down  at  the  very  base  of  the  White 
Mountains.  People,  for  a  moment, 
were  dumb  with  astonishment.  ,  It  had 
never  been  supposed  that  there  was 
any  north  or  south,  or  east  or  west,  to 
these  old  heights ;  but  that  every  one 
who  visited  them  must  make  up  his  mind 
for  a  long  stage-coach  ride  through 
Conway  or  Littleton,  and  ultimately  be 
set  down  at  the  Crawford  or  Fabyan's. 
That  the  cars  should  actually  carry 
visitors  to  the  base  of  the  mountains 
was  something  which  every  one  had 
supposed  would  take  place  in  the  far-off 
future,  but  not^until  they  themselves 
had  ceased  to  travel;  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly so;  and  the  Alpine  House  and 
Gorham  had  become  familiar  words  to 
travellers. 

"  The  Alpine  House  is  a  large  hotel, 
owned  by  the  railroad  company.  It  is 
some  distance  from  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  which  are  seldom  ascended 
from  this  point ;  but  for  quiet  and  "com- 
fort, and  beautiful  drives,  it  is  surpassed 
by  no  house  in  the  White  Hills.  A 
beautiful  little  village  has  sprung  up 
around  it,  consisting  mostly  of  buildings 
owned  by  the  company.  The  Post 
Office  is  "kept  here,  and  the  telegraph 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
business  men  to  visit  the  mountains 
and  attend  to  their  business  at  the  same 


time.  JVIount  Moriah,  Randolph  Hill, 
Berlin  'Falls,  and  Lary's,  should  all  be 
visited  before  the  traveller  takes  his 
departure." 

The  Glen  House,  our  next  point, 
(seven  miles  from  Gorham),  is,  says  Mr. 
Willey,  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  "  in 
the  valley  of  the  Peabody  river,  imme- 
diately under  Mount  Washington,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  loftiest  summits  in 
the  whole  mountain  district.  The  house 
is  situated  in  Bellows'  clearing,  which 
contains  about  100  acres.  For  a  base 
view  of  the  mountains,  no  spot  could 
be  selected  so  good.  Several  huge 
mountains  show  themselves  proudly  to 
view,  in  front  of  the  piazza,  nothing 
intervening  to  obscure  their  giant  forms. 
You  see  them  before  you  in  all  their 
noble,  calm,  and  silent  grandeur,  sever- 
ally seeming  the  repose  of  power  and 
strength.  On  the  left  is  the  mountain 
bearing  the  worthiest  name  our  country 
ever  gave  us.  Toward  the  right  of  its 
rock-crowned  summit  rise,  in  full  view, 
the  celebrated  .peaks  of  Adams  and 
Jefferson — the  one  pointed,  the  other 
rounded.  On  both  wings  of  these 
towering  summits  are  the  tops  of  lesser 
elevations.  In  an  opposite  direction, 
fronting  the  '  patriot  group1  of  gigantic 
forms,  is  the  long,  irregular  rise  of 
Carter  Mountains." 

It  is  from  the  Glen  House  that  the 
proposed  carriage-way  is  to  lead  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington.  This 
road,  which  will  be  eight  miles  long,  is 
to  be  made  to  the  very  crown  of  the 
lofty  mountain  ;  15  feet  wide,  clear 
of  all  obstructions,  and  Macadamized 
throughout.  The  average  grade  will 
be  an  ascent  of  one  foot  to  eight  and  a 
half  feet,  with  frequent  stations  at  eligi- 
ble points  of  view.  The  carriages  are  to 
be  so  constructed,  that  they  will  pro- 
serve  a  level  upon  all  inclinations  of 
ascent  or  descent.  The  estimated  cost 
of  this  road  is  100,000  dollars.  A  mag- 
nificent hotel  is  to  be  built  upon  the 
mountain  top. 

From  the  Glen  House  we  must  now 
reach  the  Crawford  House,  on  the 
mountain,  34  miles  distant,  via  the 
Pinckham  Notch,  or  by  Cherry  Mountain. 
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Route  *7,  is  from  Boston  to  Portland, 
by  the  Eastern  (the  upper)  Railway, 
through  Lynn,  Newburyport,  and  other 
towns  in  Massachusetts,  and  Ports- 
mouth, in  New  Hampshire.  From  Port- 
land we  proceed  by  Grand  Trunk  road 
to  Gorham,  as  in  Route  6. 

Route  8.  From  Boston  to  Portland, 
by  steamer,  and  thence  as  in  Route  6. 


THE    WHITE    MOUNTAINS — SCENES    AND 
INCIDENTS. 

These  mountains  cover  an  area  of 
about  40  miles  square,  in  Northern 
New  Hampshire ;  though  the  name  of 
White  Mountains  is,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, given  to  the  central  group  only — 
the  half-dozen  lofty  peaks,  of  which 
Mount  Washington  is  the  royal  head 
and  front.  The  western  cluster  is 
contra-distinguished  as  the  Franconia 
range.  We  will  suppose  our  tourist  to 
have  made  his  approach  on  the  south- 
east, to  the  Central  or  White  Mountain 
group,  via  Route  4,  Lake  Winnipiseogee 
and  Conway  valley,  and  thus  meet  him 
at  the  Crawford  House,  near  the 


Great  Notch.  The  mountains,  which 
have  gradually  gathered  about  us,  in 
our  steep  ascent,  here  have  all  closed 
in.  The  magnificent  gateway,  called 
the  Notch,  is  a  chasm  between  two  per- 
pendicular masses  of  rock,  approaching 
each  other  to  within  22  feet.  Dark 
overhanging  cliffs  stand  as  sentinels 
over  this  solemn  pass,  and  it  has  been 
a  work  of  toil  to  cut  a  pathway  through 
the  frowning  barrier.  This  gorge  is 
some  three  miles  long,  descending 
the  valley  of  the  Saco,  towards  "  the 
Willey  House."  Upon  the  north,  the 
steep  mountain  walls  climb  the  sky,  to 
the  height  of  2,000  feet  above  the  road 
beneath  them.  The  rugged  flanks  of 
the  devoted  Mount  Willey,  bearing  yet 
the  fatal  tempest  scars  of  1826,  stops 
the  view  on  the  left,  while  Mount  Web- 
ster— dark,  and  massive,  and  grand,  as 
was  he  whose  name  it  bears — fills  the 
landscape  on  the  right. 

The  White  Mountains  (specifically 
so  called)  extend  from  the  Notch,  in 
a  north-easterly  direction,  some  14 
miles,  increasing  from  each  end  of  the 
line  gradually  in  height  towards  Mount 
Washington,  in  the  centre.     These  re- 
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Bpective  elevations  arc,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand,  beginning  at  the 
Notch— Mount  Webster,  4,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Jackson, 
4,100  ;  Clinton,  4,200:  Pleasant,  4,800; 
Franklin,  4,900;  Monroe,  5,300;  Wash- 
ington, 6,500;  Clay,  5,400;  Adams, 
5,700  ;  Jefferson,  5,800  ;  and  Madison, 
5,400. 

Passing  westward  from  the  Notch, 
we  reach  the  valley  of  the  Ammanoosuc, 
after  a  distance  of  four  miles,  through, 
dense  woods,  and  enter  abruptly  into  a 
spacious  clearing,  from  which  the  whole 
mountain  group  bursts  upon  our  won- 
dering sight.  Here,  upon  the  "  Giant's 
Grave,"  an  eminence  of  some  60  feet, 
the  panorama  is  marvellous.  In  the 
centre  of  the  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
Mount  Washington,  barren,  and  seamed 
and  whitened  by  the  winter  tempests 
of  centuries,  looks  down,  upon  the  right 
and  upon  the  left,  on  the  hoary  heads 
of  Webster  and  Madison — each,  on  its 
side,  the  outpost  of  the  mountain  army. 

Hotels.  The  Mount  Crawford  House 
— a  most  excellent  establishment — bears 
the  name  of  the  earliest  hosts  of  these 
mountain  gorges.  The  story  of  the 
adventures  and  the  endurance  of  the 
early  settlers  here,  is  extremely  inter- 
esting. How  Captain  Eleazar  Rosebrook, 
of  Massachusetts,  built  a  house  on  the 
site  of  the  Giant's  Grave,  four  miles 
from  the  Notch,  afterward  occupied  by 
Fabyan's  Mount  Washington  Hotel* — 
how  his  nearest  neighbors  were  20  miles 
away,  excepting  the  Crawford  family, 
12  miles  down  in  the  Notch  valley — 
the  present  old  Crawford  House,  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  coming  from 
Conway,  on  the  south-east.  How  the 
Rosebrook  children  were  often  sent,  for 
family  supplies,  over  the  long  and  dan- 
gerous path  to  the  Crawfords',  return- 
ing, not  unfrequently,  late  at  night — 
how  Ethan  Allen  Crawford  was  heir  to 
the  Rosebrook  estate,  and  how  he  be- 
came known  as  the  "  Giant  of  the  Hills" 
— how  he  and  his  family  made  the  first 
mountain  paths, f   and  were   for    long 

*  Destroyed  by  fire  and  never  rebuilt, 
t  The  first  bridle-path  was  cut  by  Ethan 
Crawford,  in  1821. 


years  the  only  guides  over  them  of  the 
rare  visitors,  which  the  brief  summers 
brought — and  how  they  have  since  seen 
their  home  thronged,  for  weeks  toge- 
ther, like  a  city  saloon,  with  beauty  and 
fashion.  The  Crawfords  are  a  large, 
athletic  race.  Abel,  the  father,  called 
the  "  Patriarch  of  the  mountains," 
would  walk  five  mountain  miles,  to  his 
son's,  before  breakfast,  at  the  age  of 
80.  At  70,  he  made  the  first  ascent 
ever  made  on  horseback,  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Washington.  His  sons  were  all 
over  six  feet  tall ;  and  one  of  them  was 
six  and  a  half  feet,  and  another,  Ethan 
Allen,  was  seven  feet  in  height. 

Ascent  of  Mount  Washington. 
The  chief  exploit  of  the  visitor,  at  this 
group  of  the  White  Hills,  is  to  ascend 
Mount  Washington ;  and  a  toilsome, 
and  even  dangerous  feat  it  is  to  this 
day,  despite  the  improved  facilities  of 
travel.  The  journey  from  the  Craw- 
ford House  is  nine  miles,  made  on  the 
backs  of  Canadian  ponies,  over  the 
old  Crawford  bridle-paths,  though  a 
grand  carriage-way  is  now  projected, 
from  the  Glen  House  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  mountain.  (See  Glen  House.) 
The  excursion  occupies  a  long  day, 
with  the  utmost  industry.  We  made 
it,  on  one  occasion,  in  midsummer,  with 
a  party  of  thirty  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
besides  our  guides,  and  it  was  a  gay 
scene — the  getting  en  route,  and  a  sin- 
gular cavalcade ;  miles  onward  as  we 
wound,  in  Indian  file,  cautiously  along 
the  rugged,  narrow  path,  trusting  to 
our  trusty  ponies  to  walk  with  us  upon 
their  backs,  over  logs,  and  rocks,  and 
chasms,  which  we  would  not  have  dared 
to  leap  ourselves ;  and  surprising  was 
the  picture,  as  we,  at  length,  bivouacked 
and  ate  our  grateful  lunch  upon  the 
all-seeing  crest  of  the  grand  old  moun- 
tain. At  another  time,  we  ascended, 
in  the  middle  of  October,  when  we 
could  muster  no  larger  group  than  our 
friend,  ourself,  and  our  guide.  For 
two  miles  from  the  summit,  the  way 
was  blocked  with  snow ;  so  we  left  our 
ponies  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
completed  the  tramp  on  foot.  The 
day,  though  so  bitterly  cold  as  to  re- 
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mind  us  of  Webster's  salutation  upon 
a  like  occasion — "  Mount  Washington, 
I  have  .come  a  very  long  distance,  have 
toiled  hard. to  arrive  at  your  summit, 
and  now  you  give  me  but  a  cold  recep- 
tion " — was  happily  a  brilliant  one  ;  the 
atmosphere  was  exceedingly  clear  :  and 
we  had  the  delight  of  seeing  all  the  deli- 
cious panorama,  which  has  been  thus 
catalogued : — 

View  from  the  Summit.  "  In  the 
west,  through  the  blue  haze,  are  seen, 
in  the  distance,  the  ranges  of  the  Green 
Mountains  ;  the  remarkable  outlines  of 
the  summits  of  Camel's  Hump  and 
Mansfield  Mountain  being  easily  distin- 
guished when  the  atmosphere  is  clear. 
To  the  north-west,  under  your  feet,  are 
the  clearings  and  settlement  of  Jeffer- 
son, and  the  waters  of  Cherry  Pond  ; 
and,  further  distant,  the  village  of  Lan- 
caster, with  the  waters  of  Israel's  river. 
The  Connecticut  is  barely  visible  ;  and 
often  its  appearance  for  miles  is  coun- 
terfeited by  the  fog  rising  from  its  sur- 
face. To  the  north  and  north-east, 
only  a  few  miles  distant,  rise  up  boldly 
the  great  north-eastern  peaks  of  the 
White  Mountain  range — Jefferson,  Ad- 
ams, and  Madison — with  their  ragged 
tops  of  loose  dark  rocks.  A  little  fur- 
ther to  the  east  are  seen  the  numerous 
and  distant  summits  of  the  mountains 
of  Maine.  On  the  south-east,  close  at 
hand,  are  the  dark  and  crowded  ridges 
of  the  mountains  of  Jackson ;  and  be- 
yond, the  conical  summit  of  Kearsarge, 
standing  by  itself,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  mountains;  and,  further  over  the 
low  country  of  Maine,  Sebago  Pond, 
near  Portland.  Still  further,  it  is  said, 
the  ocean  itself  has  sometimes  been 
distinctly  visible. 

"  The  White  Mountains  are  often 
seen  from  the  sea,  even  at  30  miles 
distance  from  the  shore  ;  and  nothing 
can  prevent  the  sea  from  being  seen 
from  the  mountains,  but  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  its  appearance  from 
that  of  the  sky  near  the  horizon. 

"  Further  to  the  south  are  the  inter- 
vals of  the  Saco,  and  the  settlements  of 
Bartlett  and  Conway,  the  sister  ponds 
of  Lovcll,    in   Fryburg ;    and,  still  fur- 
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ther,  the  remarkable  four-toothed 
summit  of  the  Chocorua,  the  peak  to 
the  right  being  much  the  largest,  and 
sharply  pyramidal.  Almost  exactly 
south  are  the  shining  waters  of  the 
beautiful  Winnipiseogee,  seen  with 
the  greatest  distinctness  in  a  favorable 
day.  To  the  south-west,  near  at 
hand,  are  the  peaks  of  the  south- 
western range  of  the  White  Mountains  ; 
Monroe,  with  its  two  little  alpine  ponds 
sleeping  under  its  rocky  and  pointed 
summit;  the  flat  surface  of  Franklin, 
and  the  rounded  top  of  Pleasant,  with 
their  ridges  and  spurs.  Beyond  these, 
the  WiJey  Mountain,  with  its  high, 
ridged  summit ;  and,  beyond  that, 
several  parallel  ranges  of  high-wooded 
mountains.  Further  west,  and  over  all, 
is  seen  the  high,  bare  summit  of  Mount 
Lafayette,  in  Franconia." 

Tuckerman's  Ravine  is  a  marvel- 
lous place,  seen  in  the  ascent  of  the 
mountains,  by  the  Davis'  Road  from 
the  Mount  Crawford  House.  It  lies 
upon  the  right  in  passing  over  the  high 
spur  directly  south-east  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington. Turning  aside,  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  is  reached,  and  may  be  de- 
scended by  a  rugged  pathway.  It  is 
a  long,  deep  glen,  with  frowning  walls, 
often  quite  inaccessible.  It  is  filled, 
hundreds  of  feet  deep,  by  the  winter 
snows,  through  which  a  brook  steals, 
as  summer  suns  draw  near,  gradually 
widening  its  channel,  until  it  flows 
through  a  grand  snow  cave,  which  was 
found,  by  measurement,  to  be,  one  sea- 
son, 84  feet  wide  on  the  inside,  40  feet 
high,  and  180  feet  long.  The  snow 
forming  the  arch  was  20  feet  thick! 
The  engineers  of  the  projected  carriage 
road  went  through  this  arch  one  July, 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  to  the  foot  of 
the  cataract,  which  flows  for  1,000  feet, 
down  the  wild  mountain  side. 

Oakes'  Gulf  is  another  fathomless 
cavern,  seen,  far  down  on  the  right,  in 
winding  around  the  summit  of  Mount 
Monroe.  Near  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington,  a  few  rods  northward,  is 
yet  another  black  abyss,  which  is  called 
the  Great  Gulf.  Its  descent  here  is 
2,000  feet,  rugged  and  precipitous. 
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The  Tip  Top  House.  The  building 
of  the  rude  inn,  which  now  stands  upon 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington, 
where  the  great  hotel  is  to  be,  when 
the  grand  carriage  road  is  completed, 
was  a  daring  and  painful  enterprise.  It 
is  said  the  bold  scheme  was  suggested 
by  Jos.  S.  Hall,  for  many  years  a 
guide  from  the  Notch  House.  "  The 
house  was  located,1'  says  Mr.  Willey, 
"  under  the  lee  of  the  highest  rocks  on 
Mount  Washington,  and  was  laid  out 
forty  feet  long,  and  twenty-two  feet 
wide.  The  walls  were  four  feet  thick, 
laid  in  cement,  and  every  stone  had 
to  be  raised  to  its  place  D"y  muscular 
strength  alone. 

While  these  were  laying  the  walls, 
the  materials  for  finishing  and  furnish- 
ing were  being  dragged  up  from  the 
Glen  House,  a  distance  of  six  miles. 
Lime,  boards,  nails,  shingles,  timbers, 
furniture,  crockery,  bedding  and  stoves, 
all  had  to  be  brought  up  by  piecemeal 
on  the  men's  or  horses'  backs.  No  one 
ever  went  up  without  taking  something 
— a  chair,  or  door,  or  piece  of  crockery. 
Tour  boards  (about  sixty  feet)  could  be 
carried  up  at  once  on  a  horse's  back, 
and  but  one  trip  could  be  made  daily. 
Mr.  Rosebrook,  a  young  giant,  carried 
up  at  one  time  a  door  of  the  usual 
length,  three  feet  wide,  three  and  one- 
half  inches  thick,  ten  pounds  of  pork, 
and  one  gallon  of  molasses. 

The  walls  were  raised  eight  feet  high, 
and  to  these  the  roof  was  fastened  by 
strong  iron  bolts ;  while  over  the  whole 
structure  were  passed  strong  cables, 
fastened  to  the  solid  mountain  itself. 
The  inside  was  thrown,  primitive  fash- 
ion, into  one  room,  in  which  the  beds 
were  arranged,  berth-like,  for  the  most 
part  on  one  side  of  the  room,  in  two 
tiers,  with  curtains  in  front.  A  table, 
capable  of  seating  thirty  or  forty  per- 
sons, ran  lengthwise  of  the  room.  At 
one  end  of  the  room  a  cooking-stove 
and  the  other  furniture  of  a  kitchen 
were  placed,  with  a  curtain  between  it 
and  the  table.  At  the  other  end  was  a 
small  stove,  in  which  was  burned  moun- 
tain moss.  The  walls  are  perfectly 
roughs  outside  and  in;   a  little  plaster 


upon  the  inside,  merely  fills  up  the 
chinks.  The  house  trembles  and  creaks 
in  the  gale,  but  stands  strong.    . 

Much  as  we  have  necessarily  left  un- 
seen, on  the  mountains,  we  must  now 
descend,  and  with  a  hasty  peep  at  some 
yet  unmentioned  scenes,  in  the  vicinage 
of  the  Notch,  pass  on,  thirty-six  miles, 
to  the  Franconia  range,  in  the  west. 

The  Silver  Cascade  is  a  favorite 
scene,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Notch.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  waterfalls  imaginable, 
seen  at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  bubbling 
down  the  mountain  side,  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  neighboring  valley. 

The  Flume  is  another  cascade  yet 
further  down  the  Notch.  It  descends 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  in  two  rills, 
over  two  precipices,  and  there  are  three 
streams  over  a  land  ledge,  reuniting  in 
a  small  rocky  basin  below. 

The  Devil's  Den  is  a  mysterious 
cavern,  near  the  top  of  Mount  Willard, 
opposite  the  Silver  and  the  Flume  cas- 
cades. 

The  Crystal  Falls,  of  eighty  feet, 
and  the  Glen  Ellis  Falls,  of  seventy 
feet,  are  on  the  Ellis  River,  to  the  left 
of  the  road  from  Jackson  to  the  Glen 
House. 

The  Ammanoosuc  River,  rising  in 
this  group  of  the  White  Mountains,  and 
followed  in  the  journey  towards  the 
Franconia  Hills,  is  a  stream  of  wonder- 
ful beauty.  It  falls  6,000  feet  from  its 
source  on  the  mountain,  to  the  Con- 
necticut River,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
wildest  and  most  impetuous  river  in 
New  Hampshire.  It  abounds  in  rapids 
and  cascades. 

The  Willey  House  is  passed  some 
miles  below,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  ascent  to  the  Notch.  The  spot  will 
be  for  ever  of  memorable  interest,  from 
its  tragic  story  of  the  fearful  avalanches 
of  1826,  when  the  entire  family  which 
then  occupied  the  house — Mr.  Willey, 
his  wife,  five  children  and  two  hired 
men  —  were  all  buried  beneath  the 
mighty  debris  of  the  mountain  slides.* 

*  A  circumstantial  narrative  of  this  melan- 
choly event  may  be  found  in  the  Rev.  Mr, 
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The  ride  through  the  hills  and  by  the 
waterfalls,  36  miles  from  the  Mount 
Crawford  House  to  the  Profile  House, 
in  the  Franconia  Pass,  might  detain  us 
pleasantly  enough  at  many  points,  but 
we  bear  our  traveller  on,  at  once,  to  the 
last  chapter  of  ourWhite  Mountain  story. 

The  Franconia  Hills,  though  in 
popular  estimation  inferior  in  interest 
to  the  eastern  cluster,  are  really  not  so  ; 
except  it  be  in  the  wonders  of  the  moun- 
tain ascents  ;  and  even  in  this,  the  pano- 
rama, from  the  summit  of  Lafayette,  is 
scarcely  less  extensive  or  less  imposing 
than  the  scene  from  the  crown  of  Mount 
Washington,  while  the  exquisite  little 
lakes,  and  the  singular  natural  eccen- 
tricities in  the  Franconia  group,  have 
no  counterpart  in  the  other.  In  this, 
as  in  other  ranges  of  the  White  Hills, 
the  mountains  are  densely  wooded  at 
their  base,  while  their  rock-ribbed  sum- 
mits are  barren,  and  scarred  by  time 
and  tempest.  The  hills  approach,  at 
one  point,  to  within  half  a  mile  of  each 
other,  and  form  the  wild  procrustean 
portal,  called  the  Notch. 

Mount  Lafayette,  or  the  Great 
Haystack,  is  the  monarch  of  the  Fran- 
conia kingdom,  towering  up,  skyward, 
to  the  height  of  5,200  feet.  Its  lofty 
pyramidal  peaks  are  the  chief  objects, 
in  all  views,  for  many  miles  around. 

Eagle  Cliff  is  a  magnificently  bold 
and  rocky  promontory,  near  Mount  La- 
fayette. It  casts  its  dark  shadows  down 
many  hundred  feet  into  the  glen,  trav- 
ersed by  the  road  beneath. 

Cannon  Mountain,  2,000  feet  above 
the  road  and  4,000  above  the  sea,  is 
nearly  opposite  Lafayette,  and  forms 
the  western  side  of  the  Notch.  Away 
up  upon  its  crown  is  a  group  of  mighty 
rocks,  which,  as  seen  from  the  Profile 
House  below,  bear  an  exact  resemblance 
to  a  mounted  cannon.  It  is  upon  this 
mountain,  also,' that  we  find  that  mar- 
vi  llous  freak  of  nature, 

Willey's  "Incidents  of  "White  Mountain  His- 
tory,1?— which  we  have  already  quoted  and 
ot'icner  referred  to,  in  verification  of  our  own 
memories  and  notes  of  those  mountains.  The 
unfortunate  family  were  near  relatives  of  Mr. 
Willoy,  and  he  lived  in  the  vicinity  at  the 
time  of  the  disastor. 


The  Profile  Rock,  or  The  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain. — This  wonder- 
ful eccentricity,  so  admirably  counter- 
feiting a  human  face,  is  80  feet  long, 
from  the  chin  to  the  top  of  the  fore- 
head, and  is  1,200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  road,  being  yet  far  below  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  This  strange 
apparition  is  formed  of  three  distinct 
masses  of  rock,  one  making  the  fore- 
head, another  the  nose  and  upper  lip, 
and  a  third  the  chin.  The  rocks  are 
brought  into  the  proper  relation  to  form 
the  Profile,  at  one  point  only,  upon  the 
road,  through  the  Notch,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  south  of  the  Profile  House.  The 
face  is  boldly  and  clearly  relieved 
against  the  sky,  and,  except  in  a  little 
sentiment  of  weakness  about  the  mouth, 
has  the  air  of  a  stern,  strong  character, 
well  able  to  bear,  as  he  has  done  un- 
flinchingly, for  centuries,  the  scorching 
suns  of  summer  and  the  tempest  blasts 
of  winter.  Passing  down  the  road  a 
little  way,  the  "Old  Man"  is  trans- 
formed into  a  "toothless  old  woman 
in  a  mob  cap ; "  and,  soon  after,  melts 
into  thin  air,  and  is  seen  no  more. 
Hawthorne  has  found  in  this  scene  the 
theme  of  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  his 
"  Twice  Told  Tales,"  that  called  the 
"  Old  Stone  Face." 

The  Profile  Lake  is  a  beautiful  little 
pond,  lying  at  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
and  immediately  under  the  ever-watch- 
ful eye  of  the  stern  "  Old  Man."  This 
lakelet  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Old 
Man's  Wash-bowl."  It  is  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long  and  about  half  as  wide. 

Echo  Lake,  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  of  this  part  of  the  White 
Mt.  region,  is  a  diminutive  but  very 
deep  and  beautiful  pond,  north  of  the 
Cannon  Mountain.  It  is  entirely  en- 
closed by  high  mountains.  From  the 
centre  of  this  fairy  water,  a  voice,  in 
ordinary  tone,  will  be  echoed  distinctly 
several  times,  and  the  report  of  a  gun 
breaks  upon  the  rocks  like  the  roar  of 
artillery.  The  Indian  superstition  was, 
that  these  echoes  were  the  voice  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  speaking  in  gentleness  or 
in  anger. 

The    Ea3in,     another     remarkable 
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scene  of  this  neighborhood,  is  five  miles 
south  of  the  Notch.  It  lies  near  the 
road  side,  where  the  Pemigewasset 
has  worn  deep  and  curious  cavities  in 
the  solid  rocks.  The  Basin  is  45  feet 
in  diameter,  and  28  feet  from  the  edge 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  It  is  near- 
ly circular,  and  has  been  gradually 
made  by  the  whirling  of  rocks  round 
and  round  in  the  strong  current.  The 
water,  as  it  comes  from  the  Basin,  falls 
into  most  charming  cascades.  At  the 
outlet,  the  lower  edge  of  the  rocks  has 
been  worn  into  a  very  remarkable  like- 
ness of  the  human  leg  and  foot. 

The  Flume,  the  last  and  most 
famous,  perhaps,  of  all  the  Franconia 
wonders,  is  quickly  and  easily  reached 
from  the  Flume  House.  Leaving  the 
road,  just  below  the  Basin,  we  turn  to 
the  left  among  the  hills,  and  after  a 
tramp  of  a  mile,  reach  a  bare  granite 
ledge  a  hundred  feet  high  and  about 
thirty  feet  wide,  over  which  a  small 
stream  makes  its  varied  way.  Near  the 
top  of  this  ledge  we  approach  the  ravine 
known  as  the  Flume.  The  rocky  walls 
here  are  fifty  feet  in  hei: 


more  than  twenty  feet  apart.  Through 
this  grand  fissure  comes  the  little  brook 
which  we  have  just  seen.  Except  in 
seasons  of  freshets?  the  bed  of  the  stream 
is  narrow  enough  to  give  the  visitor  dry 
passage  up  the  curious  glen,  which  ex- 
tends several  hundred  feet,  the  walls 
approaching,  near  the  upper  extremity, 
to  within  ten  or  eleven  feet  of  each 
other. 

About  midway,  a  tremendous  boulder, 
several  tons  in  weight,  hangs  suspend- 
ed between  the  cliffs,  where  it  has  been 
caught  in  its  descent  from  the  moun- 
tain above.  A  dangerous  bridge  for  a 
timid  step  has  been  sprung  across  the 
ravine,  near  the  top,  by  the  falling  of  a 
forest  tree. 

The  Pool,  a  supplemental  or  tail 
piece  to  the  great  picture  of  the  Flume, 
is  a  deep  natural  well  in  the  solid  rock. 
The  diameter  of  the  Pool  is  about  sixty 
feet ;  the  depth  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  150  feet,  and  the  water  itself 
extends  40  feet  yet  below.  Some  years 
ago,  a  poor  fellow  was  unlucky  enough 
to  fall  into  this  plutonian  cut  de  sac,  but 
he  clung  to  a  crag  just  above  the  water 
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until  ropes  were  lowered,  and  he  was, 
wonderful  to  relate,  fished  up,  though 
bruised  and  not  a  little  scared,  yet 
alive! 

"We  have  now  peeped  hastily  at  the 
leading  points  of  interest  in  the  grand 
Granite  Hills ;  but  the  enterprising 
tourist,  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind, 


may,  very  easily,  discover  for  himself  a 
thousand  other  marvels  and  delights; 
or,  if  he  cares  not  to  explore  new  scenes 
for  himself,  he  may  bend  his  way  north- 
ward, via  Littleton,  and  between  Cole- 
brook  and  Errol,  penetrate  the  well- 
known,  but  as  yet  very  little  visited 
slate-stone  gorge,  called  the  Dixville 
Notch. 


VERMONT. 

The  thousand  points  of  interest  in  the  Green  Hills  of  Vermont  have  not  yet 
received  their  due  meed  of  favor  from  tourists,  but  their  claims  to  especial 
homage  are  now  being  fully  admitted.  The  mountain  chain  extends  from  near 
New  Haven,  in  Connecticut,  northward  through  Massachusetts  and  Vermont, 
into  Canada  ;  though,  properly  speaking,  it  lies  in  Vermont  alone,  where  are  the 
chief  summits  of  Mansfield,  Camel's  Hump,  Connell's  Peak,  Shrewsbury  Moun- 
tain, South  Peak,  Killington  Peak,  Ascutney  (on  the  Connecticut),  and  others. 
After  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Green  Hills  rank  with  the 
noblest  groups  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — with  the  Blue  Ridge  in  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Virginia,  the  Alleghanies  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Cats- 
kill  and  the  Adirondacks,  New  York. 


Tlie  Vermont  Central  Railway  from 
Burlington,  on  Lake  Champlain,  west- 
ward via  Montpelier,  the  capital  of  Ver- 
mont, to  the  shores  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  traverses  the  valley  of  the  Wi- 
nooski, by  the  banks  of  the  Winooski 
River,  and  gives  easy  access  to  Mount 
Camel's  Hump  and  Mount  Mansfield. 

The  Valley  and  River  of  Winoos- 
ki.— The  Winooski  traverses  almost 
the  entire  breadth  of  northern  Ver- 
mont. Rising  in  Caledonia,  its  course 
is  generally  westward  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  40  miles  from  which  it  passes 
through  Montpelier,  the  capital  of  Ver- 
mont. The  Vermont  Central  Railway 
from  Burlington  to  the  Connecticut 
runs  through  the  valley,  and  very 
closely  follows  the  banks  of  the  river  as 
far  eastward  as  Montpelier.  Some  of  its 
valley  passages  are  scenes  of  great  pas- 
toral beauty,  strongly  contrasted  with 
high  mountain  surroundings,  the  singu- 
larly-formed peak  of  Camel's  Hump 
continually  re-occurring,  sometimes 
barely  peeping  over  intervening  ranges, 


and  again — as  near  the  middle  of 
the  valley  stretch — coming  into  full 
display.  In  places,  the  Winooski  is  a 
wild  turbulent  water,  dashing  over  stern 
precipices  and  through  rugged  defiles. 
It  is  found  in  this  rough  mood  just 
above  the  village  of  Winooski,  a  few 
miles  from  Burlington,  where  the  waters 
rush  in  rapid  and  cascade  through  a 
ravine  a  hundred  feet.  This  picture  is 
well  seen  from  the  railway.  Passing 
on  into  the  open  valley  lands,  which 
succeed,  Mount  Camel's  Hump  comes 
finely  into  view,  as  the'  central  and 
crowning  point  of  one  of  the  sweetest 
pictures  of  all  this  region.  Continuing 
always  through  scenes  of  great  pic- 
turesque interest,  the  tourist  comes  to 
the  village  of  Richmond,  13  miles  from 
Burlington,  and  three  miles,  yet  beyond, 
to  Jonesville,  a  little  scattered  village 
of  fine  farms,  lying  upon  both  sides  of 
the  river.  The  inn  here  was  a  famous 
halfway-house  in  the  journey  between 
Burlington  and  Montpelier,  before  the 
railway  was  built,  and  it  is  still  a  pic-nic 
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and  excursion  resort  for  all  the  region. 
It  is  an  excellent  and  very  inexpensive 
place  for  a  little  quiet  tarry.  Mount 
Camel's  Hump  is  accessible  from  this 
vicinity,  and  a  stage  runs  from  the 
hotel,  some  nine  or  ten  miles,  to  Under- 
hill  Centre,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mans- 
field. On  the  south  side  of  the  Wi- 
nooski, at  Jonesville,  the  Huntington 
Kiver  comes  in,  after  an  exceedingly 
wild  journey  for  the  last  two  or  three 
miles  of  its  course,  through  fine  rocky 
ravines,  which  it  traverses  with  many 
bold  foaming  leaps.  About  three  miles 
yet  east  of   Jonesville,   near    Bolton, 


there  is  the  most  striking  picture  in  all 
the  Winooski  gallery.  It  is  beautifully 
seen  from  the  cars  on  the  left,  but  yet 
very  inadequately.  From  the  bottom 
of  the  glen  through  which  the  madden- 
ed waters  here  make  their  way,  the 
huge  cliffs  on  either  hand,  the  torrent 
foaming  at  their  feet,  and  the  gentle  bit 
of  verdant  interval,  with  the  tali  crest 
of  Camel's  Hump,  seen  beyond,  within 
the  frame  of  the  opposing  precipices, 
make  altogether  a  scene  well  worth  the 
looking  for.  The  pictorial  interest  of 
this  valley  transit  te  admirably  sustain- 
ed at  all  points,  as  far  as  we  yet  follow 
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it  onward,  through  Waterbury  and 
Middlesex,  to  Montpelier,  where  some 
of  the  best  scenes  the  traveller  will  find, 
when  he  looks  abroad  from  the  hill-tops 
there,  have  been  kept  to  the  last. 

Mount  Camel's  Hump,  the  most 
salient  feature  in  the  Winooski  land- 
scape, is  the  highest  of  all  the  Green 
Mountain  -peaks,  having  an  elevation  of 
4,188  feet.  It  may  be  ascended,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  from  any  side, 
though  the  usual  point  of  access  is  at 
Duxbury,  from  whence  carriages  can 
pass  to  within  three  miles  of  the  sum- 
mit. The  mountain  is  crowned  by 
jagged,  barren  roeks,  and  the  imposing 
scene  which  the  lofty  heights  overlook 
is  in  no  way  obstructed  by  the  forest 
veil,  which  often  disappoints  the  hopeful 
climber  of  forbidding  mountain  tops. 

Mansfield  Mountain,  the  seeond  in 
dignity  of  the  Green  Hills,  is  very  ac- 
cessible from  the  ^village  of  Underhill 
Centre  on  the  north,  or  yet  more  easily 
from  Stow  on  the  south,  both  of  which 
points  may  be  reached  from  the  Ver- 
mont Central  road — Underhill,  from 
Jonesville  station,  and  Stow  from 
Waterbury.  The  views  of  the  mountain 
itself,  its  cliffs  and  peaks,  are  very 
grand  from  many  points  in  the  path  up- 
wards, and  the  panorama  unfolded  upon 
the  summit  is,  if  possible,  finer  than 
that  from   the   Camel's   Hump.     Lake 


Champlain  and  the  Adirondack  peaks 
lie  to  the  westward,  while  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  make 
yet  new  pictures  on  the  east ;  and, 
again,  the  many  crests  of  the  Green 
Hills,  with  their  intervening  vales 
and  lakes  and  villages,  stretch  out 
towards  the  south. 

Montpelier  on  the  east,  and  Bur- 
lington on  the  west,  are  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  Winooski  section  of  the 
Green  Mountain  scenery.  Burlington 
is  upon  the  Lake  Champlain  shore,  and 
is  the  largest  town  in  Vermont.  We 
have  already  mentioned  it  in  our  tour 
from  New  York  to  Canada.  Montpelier 
is  the  State  capital.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand ;  is  a  very  pretty  town,  and  with 
the  charm  of  most  beautiful  natural 
surroundings,  and  the  comforts  of  an 
excellent  hotel,  it  is  perfectly  eligible 
as  a  summer  residence.  The  Winooski 
river  passes  here.  A  little  branch  rail- 
way, of  a  mile  or  so,  connects  Mont- 
pelier with  the  Central  road.  The 
State  House,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  January  6th,  1857,  was  an  imposing 
granite  edifice,  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
It  was  150  feet  in  length,  and  100  deep. 
It  had  a  fine  portico  of  six  columns, 
each  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  36  feet  high.  The  apex  of  the 
dome  which  crowned  the  structure  was 
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100  feet  from  the  ground.  Among  the 
objects  of  interest  in  this  edifice  were 
two  pieces  of  cannon  taken  from  the 
Hessians  at  the  battle  of  Bennington. 

Rutland  to  Burlington. 

Rutland  is  near  the  western  borders 
of  Vermont,  south  of  the  centre  of  the 
State,  and  nearly  east  of  Whitehall,  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain. 
It  is  a  centre  of  railway  lines  for  all 
points  of  the  compass.  The  Troy, 
Whitehall,  and  Castleton  R.  R.,  95 
miles,  unites  Rutland  with  Troy  and 
Albany,  via  Whitehall  and  Saratoga 
Springs.  It  is  also  connected,  again, 
with  Troy  and  Albany,  by  the  Albany, 
Vermont,  and  Canada  line  (formerly 
Albany  Northern)  to  Eagles  Bridge,  and 
thence  by  the  Rutland  and  Washington 
road,  95  miles,  as  via  Whitehall  and 
Saratoga;  and  yet  again,  via  North 
Bennington,  by  the  Troy  and  Boston 
and  Western  Vermont  roads,  84  miles. 
The  famous  Hoosick  tunnel  is  near  the 
line  of  this  route.  Northward,  it  is 
connected  with  Burlington,  and  all 
the  routes  which  intersect  at  that 
point,  by  the  Rutland  and  Burlington 
R.  R.,  50  miles,  and  eastward  with  Bel- 
lows' Falls,  on  the  Connecticut,  by  an- 
other division  of  the  same  line.  Rut- 
land is  a  pleasant  town,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  4,000,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  some  of  the  finest  of  the  Ver- 
mont hill  and  valley  scenery,  at  the  foot 
of  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains. 
Otter  Creek,  a  most  picturesque  stream 
in  all  its  course,  passes  by  the  village, 
and  Killington  Peak  is  admirably  seen 
as  the  leading  feature  in  the  landscape 
around. 

The  Clarendon  Springs,  a  favorite 
place  of  resort,  is  a  few  miles  south  of 
Rutland,  on  the  line  of  the  Western 
Vermont  road.  The  medical  virtues  of 
these  waters,  the  varied  and  beautiful 
scenery,  the  pleasant  drives  around,  and 
the  excellent  hotel  accommodations, 
make  this  watering-place  a  very  desira- 
ble summer  halt. 

The  Otter  Creek  Falls,  at  Ver- 
gennes,  are  upon  the  Otter  Creek,  about 
seven     miles    from    Lake    Champlain. 


The  brook  is  500  feet  in  width,  divided 
by  a  fine  island,  on  either  side  of  which 
the  Fall  leaps  bravely  some  30  or  40 
feet.  There  are  many  other  beautiful 
cascades  in  the  Otter  Creek.  Some  at 
Middlebury,  above  Rutland  ;  and  a  few 
miles  below  Middlebury,  still  others  of 
yet  greater  interest. 

The  Elgin  Spring  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Otter  Creek  cascades. 

Killington  Peak,  rising  grandly  on 
the  east  of  Rutland,  is  the  third  in  rank 
of  the  mountains  of  Vermont.  A  visit 
to  this  peak  makes  a  pleasant  excursion 
from  the  neighborhood.  To  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  the  distance  is  seven 
miles,  and  two  miles  more  to  the  sum- 
mit. On  the  north  side  is  a  perpendicu- 
lar ledge  of  200  feet,  called  Capitol 
Rock.  Mount  Ira,  too,  is  hereabouts, 
and  beyond  Killington  Peak,  as  seen 
from  Rutland,  and  northward  is  Mount 
Pico  and  Castleton  Ridge,  shutting  out 
the  view  of  Lake  Champlain. 

Lake  Dunmore  is  a  delicious  water, 
30  miles  above  Rutland.  It  is  on  the 
railway  to  Burlington,  a  few  miles  (by 
stage)  from  Middlebury.  Dunmore  is  a 
wonderfully  picturesque  lake,  surround- 
ed at  most  points  by  bold  hills,  seen 
here  in  verdant  slopes,  and  there  in 
rocky  bluff  and  cliff.  The  lake  is  about 
five  miles  in  length  and  three  in 
breadth.  A  good  summer  hotel  is  upon 
its  banks. 

Lake  Castleton,  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, is  also  a  most  interesting  scene. 

Eastward  from  Rutland,  the  route 
lies  amidst  the  beauties  of  the  Queechy 
Valley,  replete  with  delightful  pictures 
of  running  and  falling  waters,  and  of 
grassy  meadows  and  wooded  hills. 

Middlebury  is  upon  the  railway  to 
Burlington,  30  miles  from  Rutland.  It 
is  upon  the  Otter  Creek,  near  some  fine 
falls  on  that  stream,  and  is  also  a  few 
miles  only  from  Lake  Dunmore.  It  has  a 
population  (the  township)  of  some  4,000, 
and,  like  nearly  all  the  villages  in  Ver- 
mont, is  a  very  beautiful  place,  sur- 
rounded at  all  points  by  most  attractive 
mountain  scenery.  It  is  distinguished 
as  one  of  the  first  manufacturing  towns 
in  the  State,  and  also  as  the  seat  of 
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Middlebury  College.  This  institution 
was  founded  in  1800.  Its  chief  edifice 
is  100  feet  long  and  four  stories  high, 
built  of  stone. 

Brandon,  on  the  route  of  the  Rutland 
railroad,  is  a  flourishing  town,  finely 
watered  by  Otter  Creek,  Mill  River,  and 
Spring  Pond,  on  which  streams  are  good 
mill-seats.  Minerals  of  fine  quality  are 
found  in  this  town.  There  are  here  two 
curious  caverns  formed  of  limestone, 
the  largest  containing  two  apartments, 
each  from  16  to  20  feet  square.  It  is 
entered  by  descending  from  the  surface 
about  20  feet. 

Bennington  is  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Troy  and  Boston  and  the  Western  Ver- 
mont railways,  in  the  extreme  south- 
west corner  of  the  State.  It  is  famous 
as  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Bennington 
(August  16,  1777),  in  which  a  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy's  forces,  under  Gen. 
Burgoyne,  was  terribly  beaten  by  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  led  by  the  intre- 
pid Major  Stark.  It  was  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  this  memorable  engagement  that 
Stark  is  reported  to  have  made  the 
famous  address  to  his  troops :  "  See 
there,  men!  there  are  the  red  coats! 
Before  to-night  they  are  ours,  or  Molly 
Stark  will  be  a  widow !  "     Two  pieces 


of  artillery,  taken  in  the  battle  of  Ben- 
nington, were,  until  recently,  preserved 
in  the  Capitol  at  Montpelier.  The 
manufactories  of  the  United  States  Pot- 
tery Company  at  Bennington  are  well 
deserving  of  a  visit.  Fine  porcelain  and 
Parian  ware  are  made  here,  the  vici- 
nage yielding  the  necessary  materials  in 
abundant  and  excellent  supply.  The 
landscape  about  Bennington  is  not  of 
especial  attraction. 

Willoughby  Lake  is  a  popular  re- 
sort in  Orleans  County,  Vermont,  lying 
upon  the  Canada  line.  This  lake  is  a 
beautiful  water,  nearly  five  miles  long. 
It  lies  upOn  the  great  railway  route 
from  Boston,  via  St.  Johnsbury,  to 
Canada,  leaving  the  Connecticut  Valley 
route  at  Wells  River. 

Lake  Memphremagog  is  30  miles 
long,  and  from  one  to  four  in  breadth. 
About  eight  miles  only  of  its  waters  are 
in  Vermont,  the  rest  lying  in  Canada. 
It  empties  into  the  St.  Francis  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  St.  John's,  in  New 
Brunswick. 

For  Mount  Ascutney,  Windsor,  Bel- 
lows' Falls,  Brattleboro',  and  other 
scenes  and  places  in  Vermont,  on  and 
near  the  Connecticut  River,  see  route 
through  that  region. 


NEW  YOKK. 

New  York  is  very  appositely  called  the  Empire  State ;  being  the  first  in  the 
confederacy  in  population,  first  in  wealth,  and  in  commercial  importance  ;  ex- 
ceeded by  none  in  soil  and  climate,  unsurpassed  in  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
her  natural  scenery,  and  in  her  historical  associations. 

The  earliest  settlements  here,  were  made  by  the  Dutch,  at  Fort  Orange,  now 
called  Albany,  and  at  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York  City.  This  was  in  1614, 
seven  years  after  the  voyage  of  Hendrick  Hudson  up  the  waters  of  that  river 
which  now  bears  his  name. 

In  1664,  the  colony  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  English — was  recaptured  by 
the  Dutch  in  1673,  and  finally  came  again  under  British  rule  in  1674 — and  so 
continued  until  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Many  stirring  events  transpired 
within  this  territory  during  the  wars  between  France  and  England,  in  1690, 1702, 
and  1744,  and  through  all  the  years  of  the  War  of  Independence.  Of  these 
events  the  traveller  will  find  some  chronicle  as  we  reach  the  various  locations 
where  they  transpired,  hereafter,  in  the  course  of  our  proposed  travels  : — 

Every  variety  of  surface  and  every  character  of  physical  aspect  is  found  with- 
in the  great  area  of  New  York ;  vast  fertile  plains  and  grand  mountain  ranges ; 
meadows  of  richest  verdure,  and  wild  forest  tracts;  lakes  innumerable  and  of 
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infinite  variety  in  size  and  beauty;  waterfalls  unequalled  in  the  world  in  extent 
and  grandeur ;  and  rivers  matchless  in  picturesque  charms.  We  need  not  now 
catalogue  these  wonders,  as  our  rambles  will  afford  us,  by  and  by,  abundant 
opportunity  to  see  them  all  in  turn  and  time — the  peaks  and  gorges  of  the 
Adirondacks  and  the  Catskills — the  floods  of  Niagara  and  the  ravines  of  Tren- 
ton ;  the  pure  waters  of  Lake  George,  the  mountain  shores  of  Champlain,  the 
deer-tilled  wildernesses  and  the  Highland  passes  of  the  Hudson,  and  all  the  in- 
tricate reticulation  of  cities,  towns,  villages,  villas,  and  watering-places. 


RAILWAYS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

See  index  for  description  of  the  routes. 

The  New  York  and  Erie,  459  miles 
through  the  State,  from  the  city  of 
New  York  to  Dunkirk,  or  422  to  Buf- 
falo (  Branch )  on  Lake  Erie.  A  route 
to  the  far  West. 

The  Hudson  River  Railway,  146  miles 
to  Albany,  or  152  to  Troy,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  from  New 
York  city. 

The  Harlem  Railway,  153  miles  from 
New  York  to  Albany. 

New  York  Central,  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo,  398  miles,  or  to  Niagara  Falls, 
327  miles  —  unites  eastward  with  the 
Western  Railway  from  Boston,  and  with 
the  Hudson  River  and  Harlem  roads 
from  New  York  and  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity, with  routes  for  the  Mississippi 
regions. 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  and  Sara- 
toga and  Whitehall.  From  Troy  to 
Saratoga  Springs,  32  miles ;  to  White- 
ball,  72  miles. 

Troy  and  Boston,  and  Albany  and 
Rutland  railways. 

Montreal  and  New  York,  and  Platts- 
burg  and  Montreal  railways,  62  miles 
from  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlain  to 
Montreal,  Canada. 

Northern  (  Ogdensburg  )  Railway, 
across  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
118  miles,  from  Rouse's  Point,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  to  Ogdensburg  on  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

Black  River  and  Utica,  109  miles 
from  Utica,  on  the  New  York  Central 
Road  to  Clayton,  St.  Lawrence,  near 
Lake  Ontario. 

Watertown  and  Rome ;  97  miles  from 
Rome  on  the  New  York  Central,  to  Cape 
Vincent,  on  Lake  Ontario. 


Potsdam  and  Watertown,  from  Wa- 
tertown junction  (Watertown  and  Pots- 
dam Road )  to  Potsdam,  on  the  North- 
ern ( Ogdensburg )  Railway. 

Newburgh  Branch  of  New  York  and 
Erie  Railway ;  from  Newburgh  on  the 
Hudson,  to  Chester,  New  York  and 
Erie  Railway. 

Oswego  and  Syracuse  ;  35  miles  from 
Syracuse,  New  York  Central  Road,  to 
Oswego,  Lake  Ontario. 

Syracuse  and  Southern ;  80  miles  from 
Binghampton  (Erie  Railway)  to  Syracuse 
(New  York  Central  Railway). 

Oswego  (New  York  and  Erie  Rail- 
way), 35  miles  to  Ithaca,  on  Cayuga 
Lake. 

Elmira,  Canandaigua  and  Niagara 
Falls;  168  miles  from  Elmira  (Erie 
Railway ),  to  Suspension  Bridge,  Ni- 
agara. 

Buffalo,  Corning  and  New  York ;  from 
Corning  (Erie  Railway),  100  miles  to 
Batavia,  or  94  miles  to  Rochester  ( New 
York  Central  Road ). 

Williamsport  and  Elmira;  78  miles 
from  Elmira  ( Erie  Railway ) — south  to 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

Corning  and  Blossburg  and  Tioga; 
41  miles  from  Corning  ( Erie  Railway ) 
to  Blossburg,  Pa. 

Lake  Shore  Railway,  from  Buffalo, 
via  Dunkirk,  by  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  westward. 

Hudson  and  Boston;  from  Hudson, 
on  the  Hudson  River,  eastward,  to  West 
Stockbridge,  34  miles. 

Western  Railway ;  from  Albany,  200 
miles,  to  Boston. 

New  York  and  New  Haven  ;  75  miles 
from  New  York  to  New  Haven,  Ct., 
thence  to  Boston,  etc. 

Long  Island  Railway;  95  miles  from 
-New  York  (  Brooklyn  Ferry  ),  through 
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the  entire  length  of  Long  Island,  to 
Greenpert. 


THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Supposing  our  traveller  to  be  at 
home  in  New  York,  or  a  stranger  ah 
readly  comfortably  lodged  at  his  hotel, 
we  will  (leaving  it  to  a  later  moment  to 
see  whether  or  not  he  has  got  into  the 
right  place),  gossip,  for  a  brief  while, 
touching  the  past  of  the  scenes,  of 
which  we  propose  to  show  him  the 
present. 

The  rapid  growth  of  this  great  city — 
so  little  time  gone  by  a  wild,  forest  set- 
tlement, and  now  magnificent  in  its  mil- 
lion people — is  evidence  enough  of  the 
mind  and  will  of  the  race,  which  is  now 
every  where  making  the  once  wilderness 
of  the  west  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 
Though  settled  by  the  Dutch  as  early 
as  1612,  the  metropolitan  character  of 
New  York  scarcely  dates  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century :  for 
it  is  within  the  past  50  years,  or  less,  that 
all  its  present  municipal  glories  and  fame 
have  grown  up.  Not  so  long,  indeed, 
for  the  city  which  now  covers  nearly 
the  whole  Island  of  Manhattan,  and  is 
running  over  every  day  into  other 
cities,  villages,  and  suburbs,  wherever 
it  can  find  vent,  was,  within  a  shorter 
period,  composed  in  the  small  trian- 
gular area,  of  which  the  Battery  is  the 
apex,  and  Canal  street  the  base.  The 
City  Hall  was  then  built  with  less  care, 
on  the  upper  or  north  side,  because 
that,  at  the  time,  overlooked,  and  was 
seen  only  from  lanes  and  fields.  To  go 
above  or  even  to  Canal  street,  (then, 
literally,  a  canal),  was  a  rural  excur- 
sion ;  while,  to  go  below  it,  at  this  day, 
is  to  exceed  the  general  down-town 
travel,  on  any  but  business  errands. 
Of  the  palatial  private  houses,  the  pub- 
lic structures,  the  magnificent  churches, 
the  parks,  and  even  the  streets,  in  all 
the  middle  and  upper  parts  of  the  City, 
no  mention  would  have  been  made  in 
an  edition  of  this  work  twenty-five 
years  ago ;  which  leads  us  to  ask, 
what  story  it  may  be  necessary  to  tell, 
in  the  revised  edition  of  a  quarter  of  a 


century  hence  !  But,  thinking  no  longer 
of  past  or  future,  let  us  come  at  once  to 
the  present,  and  see  New  York  as  it  is. 

Panorama  of  the  City.  The  visitor 
will  do  well  to  accompany  us  to  the 
lofty  outlook  from  the  top  of  the  Tower 
of  Trinity  Church,  in  the  lower  part 
of  Broadway.  Here  he  can  pick  up 
some  general  idea  of  the  topograph^- 
and  extent  of  the  City.  He  may  go 
there  at  any  time  when  the  building  is 
not  in  use  for  sacred  service,  paying 
the  porter  a  fee  for  his  guidance.  At 
the  landing,  on  a  level  with  the  ceiling 
of  the  church,  a  fine  view  is  had  of  the 
beautiful  interior.  At  the  head  of  an- 
other flight  of  stairs,  the  belfry,  with 
its  pleasant  chimes,  is  reached.  Here, 
too,  is  a  balcony  affording  a  fine  view 
of  the  City ;  but  it  is  still  higher  up 
that  the  scene  is  spread  forth  in  all  its 
glory — a  boundless  array  of  charms,  in 
city,  and  town,  and  village,  river,  and 
bay,  and  island,  all  teeming  with  bright 
and  busy  life  and  action. 

With  this  superb  picture,  or  rather 
galleries  of  pictures,  before  him,  the 
observer  gets  a  better  idea  than  he 
may,  perhaps,  have  had  before  of  one 
of  the  natural  advantages  which  has 
made  New  York  the  great  metropolis 
of  this  wide  country  ;  its  noble  position 
at  the  meeting  of  great  waters,  leading 
inland,  and  its  unrivalled  harbors  upon 
the  sea. 

Yonder  stretches  the  beautiful  bay — 
one  of  the  safest  and  easiest  of  access 
in  the  world — eight  miles  out  to  those 
great  portals  famous  as  the  "  Narrows," 
which  open  its  way  to  the  ocean. 
The  circumference  of  the  harbor  is  25 
miles,  within  which,  tffe  combined 
navies  of  the  world  might  lie  in  com- 
fort and  security.  The  scenery  here  is 
of  infinite  attraction,  in  all  the  protean 
shapes  and  effects  of  mingled  land  and 
water.  Great  ships  and  little  crafts 
innumerable  seem  to  jostle  each  other, 
and  cities,  and  villages,  and  villas  crowd 
the  shore,  from  the  water's  edge  to  the 
bold  hill-tops.  The  outer  harbor,  or 
the  bay  proper,  extends  from  the  Nar- 
rows to  Sandy  Hook  Light,  18  miles 
from  the  city.     Within  the  harbor  are 
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the  picturesque  fortifications  on  Gover- 
nor's, on  Bedlow's,  and  on  Ellis's  Islands. 
Fort  Columbus  occupies  the  centre  of 
Governor's  Island,  and  at  its  north-east 
point  is  Castle  William,  a  round  tower 
some  600  feet  in  circumference,  and  60 
feet  high,  with  three  tiers  of  guns; 
while  at  the  north-west  is  a  battery,  com- 
manding the  entrance  to  Buttermilk 
Cnannel,  by  which  the  island  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  City  of  Brooklyn.  The 
defence's  on  the  Long  Island  shore,  at  the 
Narrows,  are  Forts  Hamilton,  and  La- 
fayette— formerly  Fort  Diamond.  This 
neighborhood  is  a  popular  summer  re- 
sort and  residence  of  the  people  of 
New  York.  Opposite  these  fortifiea- 
tions,  on  the  Staten  Island  shore,  sepa- 
rated here  by  the  passage  of  the  Nar- 
rows, about  two-thirds  of  a'  mile  in 
width,  are  Forts  Tompkins  and  Rich- 
mond. 

Staten  Island,  a  favorite  suburban 
home  of  NewYork,  and  to  which  the  Bay 
is  indebted  for  so  much  of  its  beauty, 
is  about  six  miles  below  the  city,  with 
which  it  has  frequent  daily  connection. 
The  island  is  14  miles  long,  and  from 
four  to  eight  wide.  It  constitutes  the 
county  of  Richmond,  and  forms  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  is  separated  from  New  Jersey, 
on  the  west,  by  Staten  Island  Sound. 
Richmond  Hill,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
island,  commands  all  the  grand  scenes 
which  might  be  expected  in  this  vicin- 
age, at  an  elevation  of  307  feet  above 
the  sea.  Elegant  residences  cluster 
about  these  heights,  and,  from  the 
summit,  a  marine  telegraph  overlooks 
them  and  the  sea.  Upon  a  bluff,  on 
the  east  side*of  the  island,  is  Prince's 
Bay  Light  House. 

Hotels.  With  this,  glimpse  over  the 
city  and  harbor,  let  us  now  see  how  our 
traveller  is  lodged,  for,  with  the  finest 
and  best-appointed  hotels  in  the  world 
at  his  service,  it  would  be  a  pity  if  he 
were  domiciled  other  than  most  com- 
fortably. 

The  Astor  House  (opened  in  1836), 
we  should,  perhaps,  mention  first  in  our 
list,  as  the  oldest,  and  one  of  the  very 
best  of  those  of  the  highest  rank.     It 


is  a  massive  granite  structure,  of  simple 
but  imposing  design.  Its  facade  ex- 
tends from  street  to  street,  201  feet,  on 
Broadway,  opposite  the  Park,  with  its 
City  Hall,  and  other  public  buildings, 
and  its  great  Croton  Fountain.  It  is 
the  only  leading  hotel  left  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  though  all  the  region 
there  is  Mill  thronged  with  most  excel- 
lent establishments,  in  favor  with  citi- 
zens and  strangers,  who  consult  their 
business  convenience  only. 

The  St.  Nicholas,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  all  the  hotels  constructed  in 
New  York,  is  in  Broadway,  between 
Broome  and  Spring  streets.  Its  entire 
front,  according  to  the  original  plan,  is 
constructed  of  pure  white  marble ;  but 
it  now  includes  the  new  brown-stone 
building  adjoining  it,  extending  up  to 
Spring  street.  It  is  six  stories  high, 
with  200  feet  front  on  Broadway,  and 
200  feet  in  depth. 

The  Metropolitan  Hotel  is  situated  on 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Prince 
street,  and  occupies  nearly  an  entire 
block.  The  first  story,  fronting  on 
Broadway,  is  supported  by  cast-iron 
columns,  whilst  the  upper  part  is  built 
of  brown  freestone.  The  side  fronting 
on  Prince  street  is  of  brick,  excepting 
about  50  feet,  which  is  of  the  same 
material  as  the  front.  The  windows 
are  trimmed  with  cornices,  supported 
by  trusses,  and  the  top  is  surmounted 
by  a  heavy  cornice  of  brown  stone.  Its 
dimensions  are  278  feet  front  on  Broad- 
way, and  on  Prince  street  a  front  of 
200  feet,  although  its  depth  is  but  50 
feet.  In  the  centre  of  the  block, 
directly  back  of  the  hotel,  is  Niblo's 
Theatre. 

The  Prescott  House  is  another  new 
and  elegant  building,  50  feet  on  Broad- 
way, and  125  feet  on  Spring  street.  It 
is  six  stories  high.  The  first  story  is 
supported  by  cast-iron  columns,  and 
the  upper  part  is  of  the  finest  brick. 

The  La  Farge  House  is  a  new  and 
sumptuous  hotel  of  the  highest  class. 
It  has  an  imposing  fagade  of  white 
marble  upon  Broadway,  between  Bond 
and  Amity  streets.  It  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  at  the  moment  of  its 
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completion,  but  was  immediately  re- 
built, and  opened,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  spring  of  1856.  Burton's  new  up- 
town Theatre  is  in  the  rear,  with  en- 
trance on  Broadway,  through  the  hotel 
edifice. 

The  New  York  Hotel  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  fashionable  in  the  city. 
It  is  "  up  town,"  on  Broadway,  extend- 
ing from  Washington  toWaverley  Place. 
Near  by,  is  the  New  York  University, 
and  the  Washington  Park.  Directly 
opposite  is  the  Church  of  the  Messiah 
and  Hope  Chapel. 

The  St.  Dennis,  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Eleventh  street,  of  unique  archi- 
tecture, is  one  of  the  best  appointed, 
and  most  fashionable  houses  in  the 
city. 

Union  Park  Hotel  is  an  elegant  estab- 
lishment upon  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Union  Square.  In  front,  north- 
ward, is  the  bronze  equestrian  ■  statue 
of  Washington,  erected  July  4th,  1856, 
the  Union  Park  and  fountain. 

The  Everett  House,  erected  within 
the  past  few  years,  is  an  imposing,  orna- 
mented brick  edifice  fronting  on  Fourth 
avenue  and  the  north  line  of  Union 
Square.  It  is  directly  across,  opposite 
the  Union  Place  Hotel.  It  has  both 
table  (Vh6te  and  restaurant. 

The  Clarendon  is  yet  higher  up,  on 
Fourth  avenue,  corner  of  Eighteenth 
street.  It  is  a  recherche  house  of  high 
fashion,  in  especial  favor  with  English 
travellers. 

The  Brevoort  House,  Fifth  avenue 
and  Clinton  Place,  and  the  St.  Germain, 
Fifth  avenue,  Broadway,  and  Twenty- 
second  street,  are  new  up-town  hotels 
of  the  highest  rank.  They  are,  like  the 
Everett  House,  conducted  on  the  Euro- 
pean plan,  with  both  table  d'hdte  and 
cafe,  rooms  and  board,  or  either  alone. 
The  Julian,  in  Washington  Place,  near 
Broadway,  is  a  fashionable  hotel  and 
boarding-house. 

There  are,  besides,  very  many  most 
excellent  hotels,  and  hundreds  of  the 
second  and  third  class — but  we  have 
mentioned  enough  for  all  the  uses  of 
tne  traveller. 

City   Parks   and    Squares.     The , 


Central  Park  will  occupy  a  grand  area 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  island.  These 
grounds  have  but  recently  been  pur- 
chased by  the  city,  and  are  yet  entirely 
uncultivated.  In  due  time,  they  will 
give  New  York  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  parks  in  the  world.  The 
little  greens  which  at  present  pass  foi 
parks,  may  better  bear  their  familiar 
name  of  square,  since  they  are  nothing 
more.  . 

The  Battery,  which  contains  about 
11  acres,  is  situated  at  the  extreme  south 
end  of  the  City,  at  the  commencement 
of  Broadway,  and  is  planted  with 
trees  and  laid  out  in  gravel  walks. 
From  this  place  is  a  delightful  view  of 
the  harbor  and  its  islands,  of  the  nu- 
merous vessels  arriving  and  departing, 
of  the  adjacent  shores  of  New  Jersey, 
and  of  Staten  and  Long  Islands.  Castle 
Garden,  connected  with  the  Battery,  by 
means  of  a  bridge,  was  once  used  for 
public  meetings,  exhibitions,  and  con- 
certs. Here  Jenny  Lind  first  sang  in 
America.  The  fairs  of  the  American 
Institute  were  held  here  for  several 
years.  It  is  given  over  now  to  the 
Emigrant  Office  for  a  receptacle  of  the 
debarking  foreign  populations. 

The  Bowling  Green,  situated  near 
the  Battery,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  Broadway,  is  of  an  oval  form, 
and  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing. 
Within  its  enclosure  is  a  fountain,  the 
water  of  which  falls  in  pleasant  whis- 
pers, to  the  dusty  streets,  of  the  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  of  forest-wilds. 

The  Park  is  a  triangular  enclosure 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  ;  it  has  an 
area  of  11  acres,  containing  the  City 
Hall  and  other  buildings.  It  is  embel- 
lished in  its  south  part  with  a  superb 
fountain,  the  basin  of  which  is  100  feet 
in  diameter.  In  the  centre  of  the  basin 
is  a  piece  of  work  in  the  shape  of  an 
Egyptian  lily.  Through  convex  iron 
plates,  with  numerous  perforations, 
placed  around  the  base  of  this  work,  the 
water  is  projected  into  the  air,  and  falls 
in  the  form  of  a  heavy  mist,  around  a 
column,  that  rises  to  a  considerable 
height,  through  the  midst  of  the  green 
leaves  of  the  lotus. 
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St.  John's  Park.  Small  but  beauti- 
ful grounds  in  Hudson  street,  belonging 
to  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church..  St. 
John's  Church,  a  Chapel  of  Trinity,  is 
on  the  east  side  of  the  square. 

Washington  Square,  is  a  pleasant 
up-town  park,  a  little  west  of  Broad- 
way, with  the  elegant  private  residences 
of  Waverley  Place  and  Fourth  street  on 
the  north  and  south  sides,  and  upon  the 
east  the  grand  marble  edifice  of  the 
New  York  University,  and  Dr.  Hutton's 
beautiful  Gothic  church.  A  superb 
fountain  occupies  the  centre  of  these 
grounds. 

Union  Park  is  in  Union  Square,  at 
the  bend  in  the  upper  part  of  Broad- 
way, extending  from  Fourteenth  to 
Seventeenth  streets.  On  the  south-east 
corner  of  Union  Square  is  the  Union 
Place  Hotel,  and  the  new  bronze  eques- 
trian statue  by  Brown.  On  the  upper 
side  is  the  Everett  House,  and,  near  by, 
the  Clarendon  Hotel.  Kev.  Mr.  Abbot's 
Spingler  Institute  for  Ladies  is  upon  the 
west,  and  also  Dr.Cheever's  "Church  of 
the  Puritans." 

Gramercy  Park  is  a  little  to  the 
north-east  of  Union  Square,  a  charming 
ground,  belonging  to  the  owners  of  the 
elegant  private  homes  around  them. 

Stuyvesant  Park  is  divided  in  the 
centre  by  the  passage  of  the  Second 


avenue.  It  extends  from  Fifteenth 
to  Seventeenth  streets.  The  new  St. 
George's  Church  (Rev.  Dr.  Tyng),  is 
upon  the  west  side  of  this  park. 

Tompkins  Square,  one  of  the  larg- 
est parks  of  New  York,  is  between 
Avenues  A  and  B,  and  Seventh  and 
Tenth  streets. 

Madison  Square  is  up  town,  just 
above  the  intersection  of  Broadway  and 
Fifth  avenue  at  Twenty-third  street. 

Hamilton  Square,  newer  ground 
still  above. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS-MUNICIPAL. 

The  City  Hall  is  an  imposing  edifice ; 
the  south  front  is  built  of  marble,  and 
the  rear,  or  north  side,  of  Nyack  free- 
stone. It  was  constructed  between  the 
years  1803  and  1810.  It  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  Park,  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  city,  and  is  surrounded  by  other 
city  offices.  It  is  at  present  proposed 
to  enlarge  it  very  greatly.  In  this 
building  are  twenty-eight  offices,  and 
other  public  apartments,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  Governor's  room,  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  that  functionary 
on  his  visiting  the  city,  and  occasionally 
to  that  of  other  distinguished  individu- 
als. The  walls  of  this  room  are  em- 
bellished with  a  fine  collection  of  por- 
traits of  men  celebrated  in  the  civil, 
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military,  or  naval  history  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  Common  Council  room  is 
the  identical  chair  occupied  by  Wash- 
ington when  President  of  the  first 
American  Congress,  which  assembled 
in  this  city. 

The  Merchants  Exchange,  in  Wall 
street,  is  built  in  the  most  durable  man- 
ner, of  Quincy  granite,  and  is  fire-proof, 
no  wood  having  been  used  in  its  con- 
duction, except  for  the  doors  and  win- 
dow frames.  It  is  erected  on  the  site 
occupied  by  the  Exchange  building  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  fire  of  1835.  The 
present  one,  however,  covers  the  entire 
block,  and  is  200  feet  long  by  171  to 
144  wide,  and  124  to  the  top  of  the 
dome.  Its  entire  cost,  including  the 
ground,  was  over  $1,800,000. 

The  Custom  House  is  situated  on  the 
corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  streets.  It 
is  built  of  white  marble,  in  the  Doric 
order,  similar  in  model  to  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens.  It  is  200  feet  long,  90  wide, 
and  80  high.  The  great  hall  for  the 
transaction  of  business  is  a  circular 
room,  60  feet  in  diameter,  surmounted 
by  a  dome,  supported  by  16  Corinthian 
columns,  30  feet  high,  and  having  a 
skylight,  through  which  the  hall  is 
lighted. 

The  Post  Office  is  in  Nassau  street, 
between  Cedar  and  Liberty  streets. 
The  building  is  in  no  way  remarkable 
for  any  architectural  beauty,  but  merely 
as  being  one  of  the  >  remnants  of  the 
past,  having  been  formerly  used  as  a 
church  by  one  of  the  old  Dutch  con- 
gregations. 

The  Hall  of  Justice  or  "  Tombs,"  is  lo- 
cated in  Centre  street,  between  Leonard 
and  Franklin  streets.  It  is  a  substantial- 
looking  building,  in  the  Egyptian  style  of 
architecture,253  feet  long,  and  200  wide, 
constructed  of  a  light-colored  granite. 

Literary  Institutions  and  Libraries. 

Columbia  College  has  been  recently 
removed  from  the  foot  of  Park  Place, 
near  Broadway,  far  up  town,  having  re- 
signed the  old  grounds  which  it  has  oc- 
cupied for  so  many  years.  The  exten- 
sion of  Park  Place  has  already  destroy- 
ed the  ancient  green  lawns,  and  its  ve- 


nerable buildings.  Columbia  College 
was  chartered  by  George  II.  in  1754, 
under  the  title  of  King's  College.  Stu- 
dents, 150.     Library,  16,000  vols. 

The  New  York  University  occupies 
a  grand  Gothic  edifice  of  white  marble, 
upon  the  east  side  of  Washington  Park. 
This  structure  is  a  fine  example  of 
pointed  architecture,  not  unlike  that  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  England. 
The  chapel — in  the  central  building — is, 
with  its  noble  window,  50  feet  high,  and 
24  feet  wide,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
rooms  in  the  country.  The  whole  edi- 
fice is  180  feet  long.  This  University 
was  founded  in  1831,  and  in  its  collegi- 
ate, medical,  and  grammar  schools, 
are  some  700  or  800  students.  '  The 
apartments  in  the  north  wing  of  the 
University,  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
artists'  studios.  A  greater  number  of 
our  accomplished  city  painters  are 
gathered  under  this  appropriate  roof, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  one 
place  in  New  York. 

The  Free  Academy,Lexington  avenue 
and  23d  street,  up  town,  reached  by 
Harlem  cars,  or  Fourth  avenue  stages. 
This  is  a  public  collegiate  academy  of 
the  highest  rank.  Its  students  are 
chosen  from  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  only.  The  building  is  a  fine 
structure,  in  the  style  of  the  town  halls 
of  the  Netherlands.  It  will  accommo- 
date 1,000  pupils. 

The  Cooper  Union,  is  a  munificent 
public  gift  from  Peter  Cooper,  Esq.,  an 
eminent  merchant  of  New  York.  It  is 
intended  to  be  a  free-school  for  the 
cultivation  of  science  and  of  the  prac- 
tical arts.  The  magnificent  edifice  now 
in  progress  for  its  use,  is  on  Astor 
Place,  opposite  the  New  Bible  House. 

The  General  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  is 
charmingly  situated  on  West  20th  St., 
between  Ninth  and  Tenth  avenues. 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  39  West  15th 
street. — Union  Theological  Seminary, 
9  University  Place,  just  above  the  New 
York  University. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society,  at 
present  in  the  University  Building,  is 
upon  the  eve  of  removing  to  a  new  and 
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beautiful  fire-proof  edifice  on  the  Second 
avenue.     Library,  20,000  volumes. 

American  Geographical  Society  has 
rooms  in  the  New  York  University. 

Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  in  the 
building  of  the  New  York  University 
Medical  School,  14th  street,  near  Fourth 
avenue.  Incorporated  in  1808,  for  sci- 
entific advancement.  The  Society  pos- 
sesses a  large  library,  and  a  fine  cabinet 
of  mineralogical  specimens. 

New  York  Law  Institute. ,    City  Hall. 

The  Astor  Library  is  a  public  collec- 
tion of  high  order,  founded  by  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  late  John  Jacob  Astor. 
It  numbers  at  present  about  80,000 
volumes.  The  building,  on  Lafayette 
Place,  is  one  of  the  chief  architectural 
attractions  of  the  city. 

The  Mercantile  Library,  Clinton  Hall 
(late  Astor  Place  Opera  House),  Eighth 
street,  near  Broadway.  This  old  and 
popular  Institution  has  at  present  some 


40,000  volumes,  in  every  department  of 
letters.  Its  members  number  between 
4,000  and  5,000.  The  winter  courses  of 
lectures  before  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association  are  among  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  the  season. 

New  York  Society  Library  now  oc- 
cupies a  new  and  beautiful  building  in 
University  Place,  near  12th  street.  It 
possesses  about  36,000  books. 

Apprentices'  Library  (14,000  vols.), 
is  in  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  Broadway, 
near  Grand  street. 

The  American  Institute  is  at  present 
at  349  Broadway,  but  is  about  to  erect 
a  suitable  building  for  its  uses.  The 
Annual  Exhibitions  of  mechanic  art  and 
industry  of  this  Society,  make  a  fea- 
ture in  the  autumn  pleasures  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute  has  a  library 
of  about  3,000  volumes;  20  Fourth 
avenue. 
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AET  SOCIETIES  AND  GALLEEIES. 

The  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign— the  chief  Art  institution  of 
America — was  founded  in  1826,  since 
which  time  it  has  steadily  advanced  in 
influence  and  usefulness.  It  numbers 
among  its  academicians  and  associates 
nearly  all  of  the  eminent  artists  of  the 
city  and  vicinity.  It  supports  free 
schools  for  the  study  of  the  antique 
and  the  living  model ;  possesses  an  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  Art  library  ;  makes 
Annual  Exhibitions  of  original  works  by 
American  and  foreign  painters  and 
sculptors,  &c.  The  Exhibitions  of  the 
National  Academy  are  the  great  event 
of  the  spring  season  in  New  York. 
The  Academy  occupies  at  present  tem- 
porary quarters  at  58  East  13th  street, 
having  recently  sold  its  old  galleries, 
and  being  on  the  eve  of  erecting  a  new 
and  more  suitable  edifice. 

The  New  York  Gallery  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  is  a  permanent  collection  of 
American  art,  commenced  a  few  years 
ago.  It  contains  many  valuable  works, 
but  they  are  at  present  inaccessible, 
and  will  be  until  proper  galleries  shall 
be  provided  for  their  accommodation. 

The  Dusseldorf  Gallery  is  an  admira- 
ble exhibition  of  the  works  of  German 
painters,  chiefly  of  the  Dusseldorf 
school— 497  Broadway,  in  the  apart- 
ments erected  and  formerly  occupied 
by  the  late  American  Art  Union. 

The  Bryan  Gallery,  or  Gallery  of 
Christian  Art,  corner  of  Broadway  and 
13th  street,  is  an  extremely  interesting 
and  valuable  collection  of  the  works  of 
the  old  masters. 

The  Free  Fine  Art  Gallery  of  Messrs. 
Williams,  Stevens,  Williams  and  Co., 
353  Broadway,  is  always  rich  in  objects 
of  rare  interest,  pictures,  engravings, 
and  other  works. 

The  New  Bible  House  is  one  of  the 
largest  structures  in  the  city.  It  covers 
the  entire  area  betweenThird  and  Fourth 
avenues  on  the  west  and  east,  and  8th 
and  9th  street  on  the  south  and  north. 
The  printing  rooms  and  other  offices  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  are  here. 

The  New  York  Hospital  ( founded  in 


1771)  stands  back  on  a  lawn,  upon 
Broadway,  opposite  Pearl  street. 

Medical  Schools.  New  York  Univer- 
sity Medical  Department,  107  East  Four- 
teenth street.  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  East  Twenty-third  street 
and  Fourth  avenue.  New  York  Acade- 
my of  Medicine,  meets  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  each  month  at  the  University. 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  occupies  a 
large  and  imposing  Gothic  edifice  of 
granite,  on  Ninth  avenue,  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  city.  Reached  by  the 
Ninth  and  Eighth  avenue  stages.  Vis- 
itors received  on  Tuesdays,  from  1  to  5 
P.  M.  The  Institution  has  about  one 
hundred  pupils. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Fiftieth 
street  and  Fourth  avenue,  via  Harlem 
railroad.  Visitors  admitted  from  1  to 
4,  P.  M.  The  large  and  commodious 
building  of  this  Institution  accommo- 
dates about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

The  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane and  the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum, 
are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Island,  7 
miles  from  the  City  Hall,  on  the  line  of 
one  of  the  pleasantest  drives  about  New 
York. 

BlackwelVs  Island.  The  City  Peni- 
tentiary, the  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Alms 
House,  Hospital  and  Work  House,  on 
Blackwell's  Island,  in  the  East  River, 
are  worth  the  especial  attention  of  the 
stranger.  This  Island,  as  also  Ward's 
and  Randall's  Islands,  may  be  reached 
by  steamboat,  from  foot  of  Grand  street, 
East  River,  at  12,  M.,  daily ;  or  by  the 
Harlem  stages  to  Sixty-first  street. — 
Stages  leave  25  Chatham  street  every 
fifteen  minutes. 

Ward's  and  RandalVs  Islands,  near 
by,  are  occupied  by  the  public  charita- 
ble Institutions.  The  elegant  and  mas- 
sive structures  which  cover  this  famous 
group  of  islands,  make  a  striking  fea- 
ture in  the  landscape,  as  we  sail  up  the 
East  River  to  the  suburban  villages  on 
Long  Island,  or  en  route  for  Long  Isl- 
and Sound. 

Churches.  New  York  has  about 
278  churches,  many  of  which  are  very 
costly  and  imposing  edifices. — Among 
those  most  worthy  the  notice  of  the 
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stranger,  are  Trinity  church  (Episco- 
pal ),  in  the  lower  part  of  Broadway  ; 
St.  Raid's  ( Episcopal  ),  not  far  off,  in 
Broadway  ;  St.  John's  ( Episcopal ),  in 
St.  John's  Park  ;  St.  Thomas'  ( Episco- 
pal), Broadway  and  Houston  street; 
Grace  church  (Episcopal),  Broadway 
and  Tenth  street ;  Church  of  the  Puri- 
tans ( Dr.  Cheever,  Congregational ), 
Union  Square  ;  South  Dutch,  Fifth  ave- 
nue and  Twenty-first  street ;  Dutch 
Reformed  ( Dr.  Hutton  ),  Washington 
Square;  St.  Mark's  (Episcopal,  Dr. 
Anthon),  Stuy vesant  street ;  St.  George's 
( Dr.  Tyng,  Episcopal ),  East  Sixteenth 
street,  Stuyvesant  Square ;  First  Bap- 
tist, corner  of  Broome  and  Elizabeth 
streets ;  Amity  Street,  Dr.  Williams 
(Baptist),  31  Amity ;  Oliver  Street,  Bap- 
tist, Dr.  Magoon;  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral (R.  C),  corner  of  Prince  and  Mott 
streets ;  Dutch  Reformed,  Lafayette 
Place ;  Dr.  Potts',  Presbyterian,  in 
University  Place,  corner  Tenth  street ; 
Church  of  the  Divine  Unity  ( Universal- 
ist),  Dr.  Chapin,  548  Broadway ;  Church, 
of  the  Messiah,  Unitarian,  Dr.  Osgood, 
728  Broadway;  Church  of  All  Souls 
(Unitarian),  Dr.  Bellows,  Fourth  avenue, 
corner  of  Twentieth  street ;  Church  of 
the  Holy  Redeemer,  German  Catholic, 
Third  street,  near  Avenue  A ;  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  Phillips,  Fifth 
avenue,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
streets ;  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
Episcopal,  Dr.  Muhlenburg,  Sixth  ave- 
nue and  Twentieth  street ;  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  church,  Dr.  Alexander, 
corner  of  Nineteenth  street ;  French 
Church,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Dr.  Ver- 
ren,  corner  of  Church  and  Franklin 
sreets  ;  Trinity  Chapel,  Episcopal,  26th 
street,  near  Broadway ;  Church  of  the 
Annunciation,  Episcopal,  Dr.  Seabury, 
Fourteenth  street,  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  avenues  ;  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, Episcopal,  Dr.  Bedell,  Fifth  ave- 
nue, corner  of  Tenth  street ;  St.Barthol- 
omew's,  Episcopal,  corner  of  Lafayette 
Place  and  Great  Jones  street :  Shaarai 
Tephita  (Gates  of  Prayer),  Hebrew,  112 
Wooster  street ;  Bnai  Jeshurun  ( Sons 
of  Jeshurun),  Hebrew,  Greene  street, 
near  Houston. 


THEATRES  AND  PLACES  OF 
AMUSEMENT. 

The  Academy  of  Music,  or  Italian 
Opera  House,  is  at  the  corner  of  Four- 
teenth street  and  Irving  Place.  Seats 
for  4,600  persons. 

TJie  Broadway  Theatre,  Broadway, 
between  Anthony  and  Pearl  streets. 

Burton's  Tlieatre  (late  Metropolitan), 
641  Broadway. 

Wallack's  Tlieatre,  485  Broadway. 

Niblo's  Garden  and  Saloon,  rear  of 
Metropolitan  Hotel,  Broadway,  corner 
of  Prince  street. 

Laura  Keene's  Varieties,  622  Broad- 
way. 

Bowery  Theatre,  Bowery.  Mr.  John 
Brougham,  lessee. 

Barnum's  Museum,  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Ann  street. 

Buckley's  Serenaders,  Broadway,  op- 
posite Niblo's. 

Wood's  Minstrels,  440  Broadway. 

MISCELLANEOUS  OBJECTS  AND  PLA- 
CES WORTH  SEEING-  IN  THE  CITY 
AND  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

The  Crystal  Palace  is  in  Reservoir 
Square,  covering  an  area  of  1000  by  500 
feet,  on  Sixth  avenue,  from  Fortieth  to 
Forty-second  street.  This  unique  and 
imposing  structure  should  be  visited 
(whether  it  be  occupied  or  not)  by  all  citi- 
zens and  strangers.  It  may  be  reached 
at  any  moment  by  the  Sixth  avenue 
cars,  and  other  railway  and  stage  lines. 

The  Oroton  Aqueduct.  Receiving 
Reservoir  on  York  Hill,  about  five  miles 
from  the  city  ;  the  Distributing  Reser- 
voir on  Murray  Hill,  Fifth  avenue,  ad- 
joining the  Crystal  Palace,  and  reached 
by  the  same  routes  and  by  the  Fifth 
avenue  stages. 

The  Croton  Aqueduct,  the  greatest 
public  work  of  the  city,  brings  abundant 
supplies  of  water  from  the  Croton  Lake, 
40  miles  distant.  The  original  cost  of 
this  magnificent  labor  was  over  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars. 

High  Bridge  is  a  noble  work  con- 
structed for  the  passage  of  the  Croton 
Aqueduct  over  the  Harlem  River,  from 
Westchester  County  to  the   Island  of 
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New  York.  The  Harlem  railway  to 
Harlem,  six  miles,  and  thence  a  short 
distance  by  omnibus. 

The  Arsenal  is  on  Fifth  avenue, 
between  Sixty-second  and  Sixty-fifth 
streets,  within  the  great  area  of  the  new 
Central  Park.  Harlem  cars,  or  Sixty- 
first  street  stages. 

The  magnificent  newspaper  offices  of 
the  city,  of  the  New  York  Herald,  Tri- 
bune, Times  and  others,  and  the  exten- 
sive book  establishments  of  the  Harpers 
and  the  Appletons,  are  places  of  ex- 
ceeding interest. 

Many  of  the  private  residences  of  the 
city,  particularly  the  palatial  abodes  on 
the  Fifth  avenue  and  its  vicinity,  should 
be  seen,  if  one  would  get  any  fair  idea 
of  the  architectural  beauty  and  splen- 
dor of  the  metropolis. 

Harlem,  a  part  of  the  city,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Island,  is  upon  the 
Harlem  River.  Cars  from  City  Hall 
Harlem  R.  R.  depots,  seven  miles. 

Bloomingdale  and  Manhattanville 
are  at  the  north  end  of  the  Island  of 
New  York. 

THE  ENVIRONS  OF  NEW  YOEK. 

Places  of  interest  in  the  vicinage  of  the 
City. 

Hoboken  and  Weehawken,  charm- 
ing rural  resorts — in  summer-time — 
across  the  Hudson  River,  on  the  New- 
Jersey  shore.  Here  are  delightful  walks, 
for  miles,  along  the  margin  of  the  river, 
on  high  ground  overlooking  the  Bay 
and  city,  and  all  the  country  round — 
in  shady  woods  and  upon  verdant  lawns, 
and  among  wild  forest  glens.  Ferry, 
every  few  minutes  (fare  three  cents), 
from  Barclay,  Canal,  Christopher  and 
West  Nineteenth  streets. 

Astoria,  a  suburban  village  on  Long 
Island,  six  miles  up  the  East  River,  near 
the  famous  whirlpool  of  Hell  Gate,  a 
place  of  beautiful  villas.  Steamboat, 
foot  of  Fulton  street,  East  River,  or  by 
stage  every  hour,  from  23  Chatham 
street,  to  foot  of  Eighty-sixth  street — 
cross  by  Hell  Gate  Ferry. 

Staten  Island.  New  Brighton,  Port 
Richmond,  and  Sailors1  Snug  Harbor. 
Ferry  every  hour  and  a  half,  from  8£, 


a.  m.  to  6 1,  p.  m.,  from  foot  of  Whitehall 
street.  To  Quarantine,  Stapleton  and 
Vanderbilt's  Landing,  ferry  every  hour, 
foot  of  Whitehall  sti'eet.  Nothing  can 
be  more  enjoyable  than  a  sail  down  the 
Bay  to  any  of  the  villages  and  landings 
of  Staten  Island ;  and  nothing  more 
agreeable  than  the  sight  of  its  many 
suburban  villas,  or  of  the  superb  views 
over  land  and  sea  which  its  high  grounds 
command.  Brighton  is  a  particularly 
beautiful  little  village,  with  good  hotels 
and  boarding-houses.  Near  it,  is  the 
Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  for  decayed  mari- 
ners. Two  miles  east  of  Brighton,  is 
the  Quarantine  Ground,  the  Marine 
Hospital  and  the  village  of  Tompkins- 
ville,  with  its  3000  people.  The  voyage 
to  Staten  Island  occupies  about  half  an 
hour. 

Fort  Hamilton,  8  miles  down  the 
Bay,  commands,  in  connection  with 
Forts  Lafayette  and  Tompkins  opposite, 
the  passage  seaward  of  the  Narrows. 
A  summer  residence  and  resort  for  sea 
bathing.     Via  boats  to  Coney  Island. 

Coney  Island,  belonging  to  the  town 
of  Gravesend,  is  five  miles  long,  and  one 
broad,  and  is  situated  about  12  miles 
from  New  York.  It  has  a  fine  beach 
fronting  the  ocean,  and  is  much  fre- 
quented for  sea-bathing.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  Island  is  an  hotel.  Steam- 
boats ply  regulai-ly  between  the  city 
and  Coney  Island  during  the  summer 
season.     Fare,  12-J  cents,  each  way. 

Rockaway  Beach,  a  celebrated  and 
fashionable  watering-place,  on  the  At- 
lantic sea-coast,  is  in  a  south-east  direc- 
tion from  New  York.  The  Marine  Pa- 
vilion, a  splendid  establishment,  erected 
in  1834,  upon  the  beach,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  ocean,  is  furnished  in  a 
style  befitting  its  object  as  a  place  of 
resort  for  gay  and  fashionable  company. 
There  is  another  hotel  here  which  is 
well  kept ;  also  several  private  board- 
ing-houses, where  the  visitor,  seeking 
pleasure  or  health,  may  enjoy  the  in- 
vigorating ocean  breeze,  with  less  pa- 
rade and  at  a  more  reasonable  cost  than 
at  the  hotels.  The  best  route  to  Rock- 
away  is  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad  to 
Jamaica,  twelve  miles,  25  cents ;  thence 
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Long  Branch,  New  Jersey. 


by  stage  eight  miles,  over  an  excellent 
road,  to  the  beach,  50  cents. 

Long  Branch,  situated  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  New  Jersey,  32  miles  from 
the  city  of  New  York,  is  a  popular  place 
of  resort  for  those  fond  of  seashore 
recreation,  and  where  a  pure  and  in- 
vigorating atmosphere  is  always  to  be 
found. 

The  Ocean  House,  a  hotel  of  the  first 
order,  a  short  distance  north  from  Long 
Branch,  is  a  place  where,  during  the 
oppressive  heat  of  summer,  a  greater 
degree  of  real  comfort  can  be  enjoyed 
than,  perhaps,  at  the  more  fashionable 
watering-places. 

There  is  admirable  sport  in  this  vici- 
nity for  the  angler.  The  Shrewsbury 
river  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ocean  on 
the  other,  swarm  with  all  the  delicate 
varieties  of  fish  with  which  our  markets 
abound. 

Shrewsbury,  Red  Bank,  and  Tin- 
ton  Palls,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
above,  are  also  places  of  great  resort. 

Flushing,  on  Long  Island,  10  miles 
from  the  metropolis,  is  upon  an  arm  of 


The 
Boat 


the  Sound  called  Flushing  Bay. 
Linnaean  Botanic  Garden  is  here, 
at  Fulton  street. 

Flatbush,  about  five  miles  from 
Brooklyn,  Flatlands,  Gravesend,  ten 
miles,  are  small  but  handsome  places. 
Shores  of  the  latter  place  abound  with 
clams,  oysters,  and  fowl,  and  are  much 
resorted  to. 

Jamaica,  another  suburban  town  on 
Long  Island,  is  12  miles  distant  by  the 
Long  Island  Kailroad. 

Greenwood  Cemetery  is  in  the 
south  part  of  Brooklyn,  at  Gowanus, 
about  three  miles  from  the  Fulton  Ferry, 
at  which  place  and  at  South  Ferry,  visi- 
tors take  the  stages,  which  leave  hourly 
for  the  Cemetery ;  fare,  12-J-  cents.  An- 
other way  to  Greenwood  is  by  the  new 
ferry  at  Whitehall,  which  lands  its  pas- 
sengers in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cemetery, 
on  a  pier  of  great  length,  jutting  out  from 
the  shore.  Carriages  run  from  the 
landing-place  to  the  Cemetery,  carrying 
passengers  at  a  trifling  charge. 

This  Cemetery  was  incorporated  in 
1838,  and  contains  242  acres  of  ground, 
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about  one  half  of  which  is  covered  with 
wood  of  a  natural  growth.  It  originally 
contained  172  acres,  but  recently  70 
more  have  been  added  by  purchase, 
and  brought  within  the  "enclosure. 
Free  entrance  is  allowed  to  persons  on 
foot  during  week-days,  but  on  the  Sab- 
bath none  but  the  proprietors  of  lots 
and  their  families,  and  persons  with 
them,  are  admitted ;  others  than  pro- 
prietors can  obtain  a  permit  for  car- 
riages on  week-days.  These  grounds 
have  a  varied  surface  of  hills,  valleys, 
and  plains.  The  elevations  afford  ex- 
tensive views;  that  from  Ocean  Hill, 
near  the  western  line,  presents  a  wide 
range  of  the  ocean,  with  a  portion  of 
Long  Island.  Battle  Hill,  in  the  north- 
west, commands  an  extensive  view  of 
the  cities  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York, 
the  Hudson  River,  the  noble  bay,  and 
of  New  Jersey  and  Staten  Island.  From 
the  other  elevated  grounds  in  the  Ceme- 
tery there  are  fine  prospects.  Green- 
wood is  traversed  by  winding  avenues 
and  paths,  which  afford  visitors  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  this  extensive 
Cemetery,  if  sufficient  time  is  taken  for 
the  purpose.  Several  of  the  monuments, 
original  in  their  design,  are  very  beauti- 
ful, and  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice 
of  strangers.  Those  to  the  memory  of 
Miss  Canda,  of  the  Indian  Princess, 
Dohumme,  and  the  "mad  poet,"  Mc 
Donald  Clark,  near  the  Sylvan  Water, 
are  admirable ;  so  also  are  the  me- 
morials to  the  Pilots  and  to  the  Fire- 
men. 

Visitors,  by  keeping  the  main  avenue, 
called  The  Tour,  as  indicated  by  guide- 
boards,  will  obtain  the  best  general 
view  of  the  Cemetery,  and  will  be  able 
again  to  reach  the  entrance  without 
difficulty.  Unless  this  caution  be  ob- 
served,  they  may  find  themselves  at  a 
loss  to  discover  their  way  out.  By 
paying  a  little  attention,  however,  to 
the  grounds  and  guide-boards,  they  will 
soon  be  able  to  take  other  avenues, 
many  of  which  pass  through  grounds  of 
peculiar  interest  and  beauty. 

The  New  York  Bay  Ceihetery 
is  reached  in  a  pleasant  sail  down  the 
harbor.     It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 


rural  spots  in  all  the  beautiful  vicinage 
of  New  York. 

The  U.  S.  Navy  Yard  is  across  the 
East  River  at  Brooklyn.  The  United 
"States  Naval  Lyceum,  in  the  Navy  Yard, 
is  a  literary  institution,  formed  in  1833 
by  officers  of  the  navy  connected  with 
the  port.  It  contains  a  splendid  collec- 
tion of  curiosities,  and  mineralogical 
and  geological  cabinets,  with  numerous 
other  valuable  and  curious  things 
worthy  the  inspection  of  the  visitor.  A 
Dry  Dock  has  been  constructed  here  at 
a  cost  of  about  $1,000,000.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Wallabout,  half  a 
mile  east  of  the  Navy  Yard,  is  the 
Marine  Hospital,  a  fine  building,  erect- 
ed on  a  commanding  situation,  and  sur- 
rounded by  upwards  of  30  acres  of  well- 
cultivated  ground. 

At  the  Wallabout  were  stationed  the 
Jersey  and  other  prison-ships  of  the 
English  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
in  which  it  is  said  11,500  American 
prisoners  perished,  from  bad  air,  close 
confinement,  and  ill-treatment.  In  1808, 
the  bones  of  the  sufferers,  which  had 
been  washed  out  from  the  bank  where 
they  had  been  slightly  buried,  were  col- 
lected, and  deposited  in  13  coffins,  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  the  13  origi- 
nal States,  and  placed  in  a  vault  be- 
neath a  wooden  building  erected  for  the 
purpose,  in  Hudson  avenue,  opposite  to 
Front  street,  near  the  Navy  Yard. 

The  Atlantic  Dock,  about  a  mile 
below  the  South  Ferry,  Brooklyn,  is  a 
very  extensive  work,  and  worthy  the 
attention  of  strangers.  The  Hamilton 
Avenue  Ferry,  near  the  Battery,  lands 
its  passengers  close  by.  The  company 
was  incorporated  in  May,  1840,  with  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000.  The  basin  within 
the  piers  contains  42^  acres,  with  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  for  the  largest 
ships.  The  piers  are  furnished  with 
many  spacious  stone  warehouses. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  is  on  the  Hud- 
son, opposite  the  city  of  New  York, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  continual 
ferry,  from  foot  of  Cortlandt  street 
(fare,  four  cents).  In  1854,  the  popu- 
lation was  about  21,000.  Jersey  City 
is  the  New  York  terminus  of  the  Phila- 
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delpliia  and  New  York  and  Erie  Rail- 
road routes,  and  of  the  Morris  Canal. 
It  is  also  the  berth  of  the  Cunard  line  of 
Atlantic  steamers. 

For  Newark  and  other  places  near  New 
York,  upon  the  Philadelphia  routes,  see 
index.  For  suburban  villages  on  the 
Hudson,  see  route  from  New  York  to 
Albany. 

CITY  OF  BEOOKLYN. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  many  of 
the  objects  of  interest  in  Brooklyn,  in 
the  preceding  article  upon  New  York  ; 
as  the  Navy  Yard,  Greenwood  Ceme- 
tery, the  Atlantic  Dock,  the  neighbor- 
ing Long  Island  villages  of  Astoria, 
Jamaica,  Flushing,  Rockaway  Beach, 
etc.  Besides  these  points,  there  is 
much  else  of  interest  across  the  river — 
many  fine  churches,  and  other  public 
buildings. 

Brooklyn  has  no  less  than  seventy- 
seven  churches,  of  various  denomina- 
tions. Among  the  most  costly  and  im- 
posing are — 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Clin- 
ton street,  Epis.  (Dr.  Lewis). 

The  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Congre- 
gational (Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs). 

Church  of  the  Savior,  Pierpont  street, 


cor.  of  Monroe,  First  Unitarian  Congre- 
gational (Rev.  F.  A.  Farley). 

Grace  Church,  Brooklyn  Heights, 
Epis.  (Dr.  Vinton). 

Christ  Church,  Clinton  street. 

Plymouth  Church,  Orange  street 
(Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher). 

First  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Jero- 
leman  street  (Dr.  Dwight). 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Henry, 
near  Clark  street. 

Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Pierpont  st. 
(Dr.  Bethune). 

St.  Ann's  Church,  Washington,  near 
Sands  street  (Dr.  Cutter). 

Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Fulton 
street,  cor.  of  Clinton  (Dr.  Spencer). 

Hotels. — Among  the  numerous  hotels 
of  Brooklyn  we  may  particularly  men- 
tion the  Mansion  House,  on  Hicks  st., 
Brooklyn  Heights ;  the  Globe  Hotel,  244 
Fulton  street. 

The  City  Hall  (Court  and  Fulton 
streets),  is  one  mile  distant  from  the 
ferry.  It  is  a  handsome  building  of 
white  marble,  from  the  Westchester 
quarries.  Its  length  is  162  feet,  and  its 
height  to  the  top  of  the  cupola  is  153 
feet.     Cost,  $2,000,000. 

The  Post  Office  is  opposite  the  City 
Hall. 
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The  Brooklyn  Athenaeum,  corner  of 
Atlantic  and  Clinton  streets,  in  South 
Brooklyn,  is  a  fine  edifice  of  brick,  with 
brown  stone  facings.  It  has  an  admira- 
ble library,  reading-rooms,  and  a  spa- 
cious lecture  or  concert  hall,  which  will 
scat  2,000  persons. 

The  Lyceum,  containing  the  City 
Library  and  a  good  lecture-room,  is  at 
the  corner  of  Washington  and  Concord 
streets. 

Brooklyn,  which  now  comprehends 
also  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  is  in  pop- 
ulation (which  is  no  less  than  200,000) 
the  second  city  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  though  its  close  vicinage  to  the 
metropolis  absorbs  it,  and  destroys  its 
distinctive  importance.  A  great  por- 
tion of  its  residents  do  business  in  New 
York,  and  live  in  Brooklyn  only  for  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  purer  air, 
more  quiet,  and  less  cost. 

The  city  is  in  many  parts  elegantly 
built,  and  the  bold  position  on  the 
Heights,  directly  looking  down  upon  the 
river  and  the  bay,  is  a  charming  site 
for  a  summer  abode.  Some  of  the  ave- 
nues of  Brooklyn  are  wide,  and  delight- 
fully lined  with  cottage  residences. 

The  numerous  ferries  across  the  East 
river  afford  pleasant  and  perpetual  ac- 
cess to  Brooklyn. 

Fulton  Ferry — From  Fulton  St.,  N.Y., 
to  Fulton  St.,  Brooklvn,  every  five  min- 
utes in  the  day  time,  at  a  fare  of  two 
cents. 

South  Ferry — From  Whitehall  street, 
N.  Y.,  to  Atlantic  St.,  Brooklyn. 

Hamilton  Ferry — Whitehall  st.,  N.Y., 
to  Hamilton  avenue  and  Atlantic  Docks, 
Brooklyn. 

Catharine  Ferry — Catharine  st.,  N.Y., 
to  Main  st.,  Brooklyn. 

Jackson  Ferry — From  Gouverneur  st., 
X.  Y.,  to  Jackson  st.,  Brooklyn. 

Wall  Street  Ferry— Wall  st.,  N.  Y., 
to  Montague  st.,  Brooklyn. 

Roosevelt  Ferry — Roosevelt  St.,  N.Y., 
to  Bridge  St.,  Brooklyn. 

To  Fast  Brooklyn,  or  Williamsburg. 

Peck  Slip,  Grand  street,  and  Houston 
street,  N.  Y.,  every  ten  minutes. 


NEW  YORK  TO  ALBANY  AND  TROY. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  gratification 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  public  taste 
for  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  natural 
scenery,  when  our  great  highways  of 
travel  chance  to  lead  through  such  won- 
drous landscape,  as  does  our  present 
journey  up  the  Hudson  River,  from  New 
York  to  Albany.  Even  to  the  wearied 
or  the  hurried  traveller  this  voyage  is 
ever  one  of  pleasure,  in  its  unique  and 
constantly  varying  attractions,  its  thou- 
sand associations,  legendary,  historical, 
poetical,  and  social. 

The  Hudson  received  its  name  in 
honor  of  Hendrick  Hudson,  a  Dutch  nav- 
igator, who  discovered  it  and  ascended 
its  waters  for  the  first  time,  in  1601,  in 
his  good  barque,  the  Half-Moon.  It  is 
also  known  as  the  North  River,  which 
name  was  given  to  it  by  the  original 
Dutch  colonists,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  South  (Zuyd),  as  they  called  the 
neighboring  floods  of  the  Delaware. 
Its  source  is  in  the  mountain  region  of 
the  Adirondack,  in  the  upper  portions  of 
New  York,  whence  it  flows  in  two  small 
streams,  the  one  from  Hamilton,  and 
the  other  from  Essex  County.  These 
waters,  after  a  journey  of  40  miles,  unite 
in  Warren  County.  The  course  of  the 
Hudson  varies  from  south  by  east  to 
east  for  some  distance,  but  at  length 
drops  into  a  straight  line,  and  continues 
thus,  nearly  southward,  until  it  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  New  York.  Its  entire 
extent  is  about  300  miles  ;  its  navigable 
length,  from  the  sea  to  Albany,  is  half 
that  distance.  Its  breadth,  near  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation,  varies 
from  300  to  900  yards  ;  and,  at  the  Tap- 
pan  Bay,  20  miles  above  the  city  of 
New  York,  it  widens  to  the  extent  of 
from  four  to  five  miles.  Ships  of  the 
first  class  may  ascend  to  Hudson,  a  dis- 
tance of  117  miles,  and  small  sailing 
craft  may  reach  thehead  of  tide  water 
(166  miles),  at  Troy.  The  number  of 
steamboats  and  other  vessels  upon  the 
river  may  be  counted  by  thousands. 

To  the  Hudson  belongs  the  honor, 
not  only  of  possessing  the  finest  river 
steamers   in  the  world,  but  of  having 
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borne  upon  its  waters  the  first  steamboat 
which  ever  floated,*  when  Robert  Fulton 
ascended  the  river  in  the  Clermont,  in 
180*7,  exactly  two  centuries  after  the 
first  voyage  of  Hendrick  Hudson  in  the 
Half-Moon. 

Every  possible  facility  is  now  at  com- 
mand for  the  passage  of  the  Hudson, 
either  by  steamer  or  by  railway,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night.  The  commercial 
traveller,  thinking  more  of  his  destina- 
tion than  of  the  pleasures  by  the  way, 
will  take  the  railroad  route,  while  the 
pleasure-seeking  tourist,  in  quest  of  the 
picturesque,  and  with  time  to  enjoy  it, 
will  assuredly  go  by  water: 

RAILWAY  ROUTE. 
The  journey  by  the  Hudson  River 
Railway,  144  miles,  to  Albany,  is  a 
poem  in  prose.  The  road  lies  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river,  kissing  its 
waters  continually,  and  ever  and  anon 
crossing  wide  bays  and  the  mouths  of 
tributary  streams.  Incredible  difficulties 
have  been  surmounted  in  its  mountain, 
rock,  and  water  passage,  and  all  so 
successfully  and  so  thoroughly,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  securest  railway  routes  in 
the  world.  With  all  its  immense  busi- 
ness, its  history  is  happily  free  from 
any  considerable  record  of  collision  or 
accident  whatever.  This  is  owing  as 
much  to  the  vigilant  management,  and 
the  admirable  police,  as  to  the  substan- 
tial nature  of  the  road.  Flag-men  are 
so  stationed  along  the  entire  line,  at 
intervals  of  a  mile,  and  at  curves  and 

*  Not  taking  into  the  account  the  various 
previous  approximations  to  this  great  result,  as 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  in  England  (1737)  by- 
Jonathan  Hulls ;  that  of  Mr.  Miller,  of  Dals- 
winton,  in  Dumfrieshire,  1776;  another  in 
1786 ;  the  venture,  in  1794,  of  the  Earl  of  Stan- 
hope ;  Mr.  Henry  Bell's  model,  made  in  1800, 
for  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty ;  and  the  somewhat 
more  successful  trial,  in  1801,  of  Mr.  Syming- 
ton. This  gentleman  constructed  a  steam- 
vessel  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  which 
went,  with  ease,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour ;  but  the  agitation  produced  by  it  was  so 
great  that  it  was  feared  the  banks  of  the  canal 
would  be  injured,  and  the  idea  was,  therefore, 
abandoned.  To  Robert  Fulton,  however,  be- 
longs, without  any  controversy,  the  honor  of 
having  first  applied  steam  navigation  to  any 
practical  and  useful  purpose. 


acclivities,  as  to  secure  unbroken  signal 
communication  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 

Trains  leave  Chambers  street  and 
College  Place  almost  hourly.  Fare, 
usually,  $3.     Time,  about  five  hours. 

STATIONS. 

{For  description  of  places  and  scenes,  see 
/Steamboat  Route  following.) 

Chambers  street,  New  York ;  Thirty- 
first  street,  New  York;  Manhattan,  8 
miles  from  New  York  ;  Yonkers,  17  ; 
Dobb'3  Ferry,  22  (Ferry  to  Piermont, 
Erie  Railway) ;  Tarry  Town,  27 ;  Sing 
Sing,  32;  Peekskill,  43;  Garrison's, 
51  (Steam  Ferry  to  West  Point  and  Coz- 
zens'  Hotel) ;  Cold  Spring,  54  ;  Fishkill, 
60  (will  be  the  junction  of  Providence, 
Hartford,  and  Fishkill  Railroad,  Steam 
Ferry  to  Newburgh,  terminus  of  New- 
burgh  Branch  of  Erie  Railway) ;  New 
Hamburgh,  66  ;  Poughkeepsie,  75 
(Half-way  and  refreshment  station) ; 
Hyde  Park,  81 ;  Staatsburg,  85  ;  Rhine- 
beck,  91 ;  Barrytown,  Tivoli,  100 ;  Ger- 
mantown,  105;  Oakhill,  110  (Ferry  to 
Catskill  village,  route  to  Catskill  Moun- 
tains); Hudson,  116  (Railway  route  to 
Boston,  via  Hudson  and  Berkshire 
road);  Stockport,  120  ;  Coxsackie,  125  ; 
Stuyvesant,126  ;  Schodack,  133  ;  Castle- 
ton,  136 ;  East  Albany,  144  (Ferry  to 
Albany) ;  Troy,  152  miles. 

STEAMBOAT  ROUTE. 

If  the  traveller  accompany  us  up  the 
Hudson,  he  will  take  passage  in  one  of 
the  noble  steamers  (very  fittingly  called 
floating  palaces),  which  leave  New  York 
every  morning  and  night. 

The  size  and  beauty  of  the  boats,  and 
the  conveniences,  comfort,  and  luxury 
of  all  their  appointments,  will  be  matter 
for  pleasant  wonder  and  thought,  even 
to  those  most  accustomed  to  them, 
whenever  a  moment  can  be  stolen  from 
the  endless  attractions  of  the  way. 

We  start  as  the  morning  sun  is  falling 
upon  the  thousand  sail  which  fill  the 
grand  Bay  of  New  York ;  but  scarcely 
have  our  eyes  taken  in  half  the  beauties 
of  this  superb  panorama — the  roofs,  anu 
spires,  and  domes  of  the  great  metrop- 
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olis  on  one  side,  Jersey  City  upon  the 
opposite  shore,  the  fortresses  of  Gover- 
nor's Island,  of  Bedloe's,  of  Ellis's  Isl- 
ands, and  of  Fort  Hamilton  ;  the  shores 
of  old  Long  Island,  and  the  villa  banks 
of  Staten  Island  beyond,  with  the  far- 
off  perspective  of  the  hill-bound  "Nar- 
rows"— before  we  must  turn  our  backs 
upon  it  all,  to  gaze  upon  the  yet  more 
charming  scenes  which  are  presented 
to  us  as  our  steamer  turns  its  prow 
northward. 

Along  we  sail,  past  the  streets  and 
wharves  of  the  city,  which  seem  inter- 
minable in  succession,  but  our  eyes  fall 
upon  the  wooded  shores  at  last,  upon  the 
elegant  country  villas  peeping  out  from 
among  the  trees  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  tall  cliffs  of  the  far-reaching  Pali- 
sades  on  the  other.  The  wilderness  of 
brick  and  stone  is  behind  us  and  for- 
gotten, in  the  presence  of  green  fields 
and  rustling  woods.  Even  the  subur- 
bs n  charms  of  Hobokcn,  and  the  preci- 
pices of  Weehawkcn,  with  its  grave  and 
memories  of  the  unfortunate  Hamilton, 
give  place,  in  our  esteem,  to  the  more 
rural   landscape   upon   which  we   now 


enter.  Let  us  peep  as  closely  as  our 
rapid  flight  may  permit  at  each  pass- 
ing village,  city,  and  scene.  First 
come 

The  Palisades.  These  grand  pre- 
cipices, rising  to  the  height  of  500  feet, 
follow,  in  unbroken  line,  as  far  as  that 
great  bay  of  the  river  called  the  Tappan 
Sea,  a  distance  of  20  miles.  The  rock 
is  trap,  columnar  in  formation,  some- 
thing after  the  fashion  of  the  famous 
Giant's  Causeway  and  of  Fingal's  Cave  in 
Ireland.  They  lend  great  beauty  to  the 
picture  as  we  start  upon  our  journey, 
and  to  all  the  pictures  of  the  river, 
into  which  they  come. 

Bull's  Ferry,  six  miles  from  the 
city,  now  lies  upon  our  left.  It  is  a 
favorite  summer  resort  and  residence 
of  the  people  of  New  York.  In  the 
hot  months,  the  ferry  boats,  continually 
plying  thither,  at  a  fare  of  only  12-J- 
cents,  are  ever  well  freighted  with 
merry  passengers. 

Blcomingdale,  a  suburban  village  five 
miles  from  the  City  Hall  is  now  upon  our 
right.  The  Orphan  Asylum  here,  with 
its  emerald  lawns,  sloping  down  to  the 
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quiet  waters,  is  a  pleasant  picture  for 
both  eye  and  heart. 

Port  Lee,  ten  miles  up  the  river, 
and  opposite  160th  street,  New  York, 
now  calls  us  back  again  to  the  western 
shore.  It  crowns  the  lofty  brows  of  the 
Palisades.  Some  interesting  memories 
of  the  days  of  the  American  Revolution 
are  awakened  here.  The  anxious  thoughts 
of  Washington  and  his  generals  turned 
to  this  point  in  that  eventful  period.  A 
fortification  here  stood  upon  the  heights, 
which  was  called  Mount  Constitution, 
and  here  it  was  attempted,  by  the  ex- 
press command  of  Congress,  to  obstruct 
the  navigation  of  the  river  by  every 
art,  and  at  whatever  expense,  "as  well 
to  prevent  the  regress  of  the  enemy's 
frigates  lately  gone  up  as  to  hinder 
them  from  receiving  succors."  A  large 
force  of  Americans,  in  retreating  from 
Fort  Lee,  were  overpowered,  and  either 
slain  or  taken  prisoners  by  a  greatly 
superior  body  of  Hessian  troops. 

Port  Washington,  another  spot  of 
deep  historical  interest,  lies  nearly  op- 
posite to  Fort  Lee,  and,  like  that  local- 
ity, reminds  us  of  the  most  trying  hours 
of  the  trying  times  in  American  story. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
November  16th,  1116,  and  the  garrison 
of  3000  men  became  prisoners  of  war. 
Two  days  after,  November  18th,  Lord 
Cornwallis,  with  6,000  men,  crossed  the 
river,  at  Dobb's  Ferry,  and  attacked 
Fort  Lee.  The  garrison  there,  then 
commanded  by  General  Greene,  made  a 
hasty  retreat  to  the  encampment  of  the 
main  army,  under  Washington,  five 
miles  back,  at  Hackensack.  All  the 
baggage  and  stores,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Had  the  English  general 
followed  up  his  successes  at  this  period, 
with  proper  celerity  and  energy,  he 
Avould  most  likely  have  effectually  crip- 
pled the  American  army.  Fort  Wash- 
ington is  situated  upon  the  highest  part 
of  Manhattan  Island,  between  181st 
and  186th  streets,  New  York.  It  is 
between  10  and  11  miles  from  the  City 
Hall.  The  fort  was  a  strong  earthwork 
of  irregular  form,  covering  several 
acres.  Some  20  heavy  cannons,  be- 
sides  smaller  arms,  bristled  upon   its 


walls,  though  its  strength  lay  chiefly  in 
its  position.  A  flag-stag  now  rises  from 
the  centre  of  the  fort,  strongly  arrest- 
ing the  eye  of  the  tourist  in  his  passage 
up  the  river.  The  masts  which  lift  the 
telegraph  wires  over  the  Hudson,  rest 
(on  the  eastern  shore)  on  a  promontory 
called  Jeffery's  Hook,  just  below  Fort 
Washington.  A  redoubt  was  con- 
structed here,  as  a  covering  to  the 
chevaux-de-frise  in  the  channel.  The 
banks  of  this  work  are  still  plainly  to 
be  seen.  Above  Fort  Washington,  and 
still  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
was  Fort  Tryon.  This  site  now  lies  be- 
tween 195th  and  198th  streets,  New 
York.  Not  far  beyond,  is  the  northern 
boundary  of  Manhattan  Island — the 
little  waters,  famous  in  history  and 
story,  as  Spuyten  Duyvel  Creek  (Spite 
the  Devil).  Hard  by  (217th  street) 
was  a  redoubt  of  two  guns  called  Cock 
Hill  Fort;  and  upon  Tetard's  Hill, 
across  the  creek,  was  Fort  Independ- 
ence, a  square  redoubt  with  bastions. 

There  was  still  another  military  work 
here,  strengthened  by  the  British  in 
1781,  and  named  Fort  Prince.  The 
upper  end  of  the  island  of  New  York, 
where  we  have  lingered  so  long,  is  rich 
in  scenes  and  memories  of  interest ;  and 
the  beautiful  landscape  is  yet  embel- 
lished by  abundant  traces  of  all  its 
ancient  history. 

Yonkers,  17  miles  up  the  river,  is 
an  ancient  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Neperan,  or  Saw-Mill  River.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  railway,  it  has  be- 
come a  fashionable  suburban  town  of 
New  York,  as  the  short  distance  thence 
permits  pleasant,  and  speedy,  and  cheap 
transport  by  land  or  water. 

Yonkers  was  the  home  of  the  once 
famous  family  of  the  Phillippses,  of 
which  was  Mary  Phillippse,  the  first-love 
of  General  Washington.  The  family 
exercised  manorial  rule  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  their  ancient  mansion  is 
still  to  be  seen. 

East  of  the  manor-house  of  the 
Phillippses,  is  Locust  Hill,  where  the 
American  troops  were  encamped,  in 
1781.  Near  the  village  is  the  spot 
where  Colonel  Gist  was  attacked  (1778) 
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by  a  combined  force  under  Tarleton  and 
others.  In  1777,  a  naval  action  oc- 
curred in  front  of  Yonkers,  between  the 
American  gun-boats  and  the  British 
frigates,  Ross  and  Phoenix. 

Mr.  Frederic  Cozzens,  the  writer, 
resides  at  Yonkers,  and  some  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  his  home  may  be 
found  in  his  genial  "  Sparrowgrass " 
papers. 

Fonthill,  the  sumptuous  abode  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Forrest,  the  celebrated  tragedian, 
is  in  this  vicinity,  its  walls  and  towers 
pleasingly  visible  from  the  river.  Mr. 
Forrest,  we  believe,  no  longer  occupies 
the  "Castle,"  and  has  recently  sold 
some  portion  of  the  estate. 

Hastings,  three  miles  north  of  Yon- 
kers ,  is  a  thriving  little  village,  and  its 
fortunes  are  daily  improving  with  the 
favors  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  who 
eagerly  seek  homes  amidst  its  pleasant 
and  healthful  places.  Some  of  the 
country  seats  in  the  neighborhood — 
and  they  are  numerous — are  very  ele- 
gant and  luxurious  establishments. 

Dobb's  Ferry,  two  miles  yet  be- 
yond, and  still  upon  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river,  is  an  ancient  settlement,  with 
a  new  leaven  of  metropolitan  life,  like 
all  the  places  within  an  hour  or  two's 
journey  from  New  York.  The  village 
has  a  pleasant  air,  lying  along  the  river 
slope,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wysquaqua 
Creek.  Its  name  is  that  of  an  old 
family  which  once  possessed  the  region 
and  established  a  ferry.  We  are  led 
back  again  here,  to  the  times  of  the 
Revolution,  and  especially  to  that 
dramatic  episode — some  of  the  scenes 
of  which  transpired  here  and  here- 
abouts— the  story  of  Arnold  and  Andre. 
Remains  of  military  work  still  exist  at 
Dobb's  Ferry. 

Irvington  and  "  Sunnyside."  Irving- 
ton,  to  which  we  now  come,  still  on 
the  right  or  eastern  bank,  was  once 
called  Dearman,  and  it  was  expected 
to  grow  into  a  large  town,  as  an  outlet 
of  the  Great  Erie  Railway,  which 
touches  the  river  opposite,  at  Pier- 
mont; but  the  Erie  travel  was  after- 
wards led  to  the  metropolis  through 
another  terminus  at  Jersey  City,  and  so 


Irvington  is  little  more  than  a  railway 
station  to  this  day. 

Dearman  was  rechristened  Irvington 
in  honor  of  the  distinguished  author, 
Washington  Irving,  whose  unique,  little 
cottage  of  Sunnyside  is  close  by  upon 
the  margin  of  the  river,  hidden  from 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  only  by  the 
dense  growth  of  the  surrounding  trees 
and  shrubbery. 

Piermont  is  on  the  left  or  western 
bank  of  the  widest  part  of  the  Hudson, 
called  the  Tappan  Bay  or  Sea,  in  the 
heart  of  which  we  are  now  sailing.  It 
was  born  of,  and  has  grown  up  from, 
the  business  of  the  Erie  Railway,  of 
which  it  is  a  terminus,  and  was  once 
the  only  eastern  terminus,  the  route  of 
the  road  having  originally  been  entirely 
continued,  as  it  is  now  in  part,  thence 
down  the  Hudson  to  New  York.  The 
river  here  is  three  miles  in  width,  and 
the  shores,  particularly  upon  the  west, 
are  so  varied  and  bold,as  to  present  most 
striking  and  attractive  pictures.  Pier- 
mont, rising  from  the  water's  edge  to 
the  villa-crowned  summits  of  lofty  hills, 
and  with  its  grand  railway  pier  reaching 
out  a  mile  or  more  into  the  river,  is  not 
one  of  the  least  pleasing  features  of  the 
scenery  of  the  Tappan  Bay. 

Mr.  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  editor  of  the 
"Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  lives  upon 
the  eminence  here,  in  a  little  house, 
which  he  calls  "  Cedar  Hill  Cottage." 

Two  or  three  miles  back  of  Piermont 
is  the  old  town  of  Tappan,  interesting 
as  having  been  one  of  the  chief  of 
Washington's  head-quarters  during  the 
Revolution  ;  and  as  the  spot  also  where 
Major  Andre  was  imprisoned  and  ex- 
ecuted. The  home  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  and  the  jail  of  the  ill-fated 
officer  are  still  in  good  preservation, 
though  the  latter  house  has  been  some- 
what modified  in  its  interior  arrange- 
ments of  late  years,  to  suit  its  present 
occupancy  as  a  tavern,  under  the  style 
and  title  of  the  "'76  Stone  House." 
The  old  Dutch  church,  in  which  Andre 
was  tried,  stood  near  by,  but  it  was 
torn  down  in  1836,  and  a  new  structure 
reared  upon  its  site.  The  spot  where 
the  execution  took  place  (October  2d, 
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1780)  is  within  a  little  walk  of  the  old 
Stone  House,  in  which  the  prisoner  was 
confined. 

Nyack  is  the  next  village  above 
Piermpnt,  and  upon  the  same  side  of 
the  river,  while  Tarry  town  lies  directly 
opposite  it,  and  is  connected  therewith, 
and  with  New  York,  by  a  steam  ferry. 
Beds  of  red  sandstone  were  once  indus- 
triously quarried  at  Nyack. 

Tarrytown  is  a  very  active,  prosper- 
ous little  place  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Hudson.  It  has  many  attractions, 
historical,  pictorial,  and  social.  Ele- 
gant villas,  chiefly  occupied  by  New 
York  gentlemen,  have  gathered  thickly 
around  it,  as  about  all  this  part  of  the 
river's  marge,  within  the  past  few  years ; 
among  them  is  Mr.  Irving's  homestead 
of  Sunnyside,  at  Irvington,  two  miles 
below,  and  a  mile  or  more  distant,  in 
the  opposite  direction,  is  the  quiet  little 
valley  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  which  he  has 
wreathed  with  such  a  garland  of  poetic 
remembrances  and  fancy,  through  his 
charming  legends  and  tales.  The 
visitor  at  Tarrytown  will  neglect  many 
things  before  he  denies  himself  the 
pleasure  of  a  stroll  to  Sleepy  Hollow, 
where  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  roamed 
and  meditated  in  days'gone  by  ;  and  of 
a  walk  by  the  Pocantico,  and  across 
the  bridge,  over  which  Ichabod  Crane 
was  pursued  by  the  Headless  Horseman.. 
The  scenes  are  all  there  still ;  and  so 
the  old  Dutch  church,  to  which  the 
luckless  pedagogue  fled  for  sanctuary. 

During  the  Revolution,  Tarrytown 
witnessed  many  stormy  fights  between 
those  lawless  marauding  bands  of  both 
British  and  Americans,  known  as  Skin- 
ners and  Cow-boys.  The  ground  suited 
their  wants,  as  it  lay  between  the  en- 
campments of  the  two  armies,  and  was 
in  possession  of  neither.  It  was  upon  a 
spot,  now  in  the  heart  of  Tarrytown, 
that  Major  Andre  was  arrested,  while 
returning  to  the  British  lines,  after  a 
visit  to  General  Arnold.  A  simple 
monument — an  obelisk  of  granite — now 
occupies  the  ground. 

Sing  Sing,  on  the  right  as  we  ascend, 
is  33  miles  from  the  city.  In  its  accliv- 
itous  topography,  upon  a  hill-slope  of 


200  feet, .  it  makes  a  fine  appearance 
from  the  water.  The  greatest  breadth 
of  the  Hudson,  nearly  four  miles,  is  at 
this  point.  Many  fine  country  seats 
crown  the  heights  of  this  pleasant  vil- 
lage. It  is  distinguished  for  its  educa- 
tional establishments ;  for  its  vicinage 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Croton  river,  from 
whence  the  city  of  New  York  derives 
its  abundant  supply  of  water ;  and  for 
being  the  seat  of  the  chief  prison  of 
the  State. 

The  Croton  enters  the  Hudson  two 
miles  above  the  village,  where  its  artifi- 
cial passage  to  the  metropolis  is  begun. 
The  great  aqueduct  at  this  point  is  espe- 
cially interesting,  being  carried  over  the 
Sing  Sing  Kill  by  an  arch  of  stone 
masonry  88  feet  between  the  abutments, 
and  100  feet  above  the  water.  The 
State  Prison,  which  no  visitor  will  fail 
to  see,  is  located  on  the  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
south  of  the  village.  The  buildings  are 
large  structures,  erected  by  the  con- 
victs themselves,  with  material  from 
the  marble  and  limestone  quarries 
which  abound  here,  and  which  many  of 
them  are  continually  employed  in  work- 
ing. The  prisons  form  three  sides  of  a 
square.  The  main  edifice  is  484  feet 
long,  44  feet  wide,  and  5  stories  high, 
with  cells  for  1,000  occupants,  869  of 
which  were  filled  in  1852.  The  female 
prisoners  are  lodged  in  a  fine  edifice, 
some  30  or  40  rods  east  of  the  male 
departments.  The  prisons  are  guarded 
by  sentinels,  instead  of  being  enclosed 
by  walls.  The  whole  area  covered  by 
the  establishment  is  130  acres  of 
ground.  The  railway  passes  through 
and  beneath  the  prisons,  but  from  the 
river  they  are  all  seen  to  advantage. 
The  convicts  not  employed  in  working 
the  marble  quarries  are  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  various  mechanical  arts  and 
trades.  Sing  Sing  is  a  bustling  business 
town.  Its  population  over  3,000. 
Though  the  river  communication  with 
New  York  is  not  so  great  since  as  be- 
fore the  building  of  the  railroad,  way- 
steamboats  from  the  city  yet  touch  here 
daily. 

Verdritege's   Hook,  opposite  Sing 
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Sing,  is  a  commanding  height,  with 
such  a  deceptive  appearance  from  the 
water  above  and  below  of  a  grand 
headland,  that  it  has  been  christened 
Point-no-Point.  Coming  near  it,  its 
promontory  look  entirely  disappears, 
and  it  proves  to  be  only,  as  we  once 
called  it  elsewhere,  a  topographical 
will-o'-the-wisp. 

Upon  this  mountain  summit  there  is  a 
charming  pellucid  water  called  Rock, 
land  Lake.  It  is  about  four  miles  in 
circumference,  and  forms  the  source  of 
the  Hackensack  River.  Though  not 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  Hudson,  it 
is  yet  250  feet  above  it.  It  is  from 
this  crystal  lake  that  New  York  gets  its 
best  supplies  of  ice,  which  is  cut  into 
large  square  blocks.  These  blocks  are 
then  slid  down  to  the  level  of  the  river, 
and  when  the  winter  passes  they  are 
transported  to  the  city.  Every  voyager 
will  bestow  a  pleasant  thought  upon 
the  Rockland  Lake,  as  he  passes,  in  grat- 
itude for  the  cooling  beverages  it  gives 
him  in  the  hot  summer  months,  be  that 
beverage  julep,  cobbler,  cocktail,  or 
Croton. 

Haverstraw  is  also  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  36  miles  up.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant and  prosperous  place,  of  much 
picturesque  vicinage.  Some  charming 
brooks,  upon  which  artists  delight  "to 
study,  come  into  the  Hudson  here.  We 
touch  now  again  upon  sacred  ground, 
as  we  reenter  amidst  the  scenes  of  our 
Revolutionary  history;  for  directly  oppo- 
site is  Verplanck's  Point,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  is  the  famous  battle- 
ground of  Stony  Point. 

Verplanck's  Point,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Hudson,  is  the  spot  at  which 
Hendrick  Hudson's  ship,  the  Half-Moon, 
first  came  to  anchor,  after  leaving  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Great  was  the 
marvel  and  terror  of  the  astonished  na- 
tives at  that  extraordinary  event. 
"Filled  with  wonder,"  says  Lossing, 
"they  came  flocking  to  the  ship  in 
boats,  but  their  curiosity  ended  in  a 
tragedy.  One  of  them,  overcome  by 
acquisitiveness,  crawled  up  the  rudder, 
entered  the  cabin  window,  and  stole  a 
pillow  and  a  few  articles   of  wearing 


apparel.  The  mate  saw  the  thief  pulling 
his  bark  for  land,  and  shot  at  and  killed 
him.  The  ship's  boat  was  sent  for  the 
stolen  articles,  and  when  one  of  the  na- 
tives, who  had  leaped  into  the  water, 
caught  hold  of  the  side  of  the  shallop, 
his  hand  was  cut  off  by  a  sword,  and  he 
was  drowned.  This  was  the  first  blood 
shed  by  these  voyagers.  Intelligence 
of  it  spread  over  the  country,  and  the 
Indians  hated  the  white  man  ever  after." 
The  creek  which  winds  through  the 
marsh,  south  of  Verplanck's  Point,  as, 
afterwards,  the  peninsula  itself,  was  call- 
ed Meahaghby  the  Indians.  StephenVan 
Cortlandt  purchased  it  of  them  in  1683, 
and  it  passed  from  his  possession  into 
that  of  his  son,  whose  only  daughter 
and  heiress  married  Philip  Verplanck, 
from  whom  its  present  name.  Topo- 
graphically, Yerplanck's  Point  may  be 
described  as  a  peninsula,  gradually  ris- 
ing from  a  gentle  surface,  until  it  termi- 
nates in  the  river  in  a  bold  bluff  of  from 
40  to  50  feet  elevation.  The  railway 
recedes  here  from  the  river-shore,  and 
takes  a  seemingly  inland  route  across 
the  neck  of  the  peninsula.  "Here," 
says  Mr.  Lossing,  in  his  Field-Book, 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
"during  the  memorable  season  of  land 
and  town  speculation,  when  the  water- 
lot  mania  emulated  that  of  the  tulip  and 
the  South  Sea  games,  a  large  village  was 
mapped  out,  and  one  or  two  fine  man- 
sions were  erected.  The  bubble  burst, 
and  many  fertile  acres  there,  where 
corn  and  potatoes  once  yielded  a  profit 
to  the  cultivator,  are  scarred  and 
made  barren  by  intersecting  streets,  not 
dk-populated  but  ww-populated,  save  by 
the  beetle  and  the  grasshopper." 

The  narrowness  of  the  river  between 
this  bluff  and  the  opposite  promontory 
of  Stony  Point,  makes  it  the  lower 
gateway  of  the  Hudson  Highlands,  and 
renders  it  easily  defensible  against  any 
possible  hostile  force.  A  small  fortifica- 
tion, called  Fort  Fayette,  once  existed 
at  the  western  extremity  of  Verplanck's 
Point,  many  remains  of  which  are  yet  dis- 
tinctly visible.  This  fort,  and  that  of 
Stony  Point  opposite,  were  taken  by  the 
English,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  June 
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1,  1779.  The  garrisons  at  the  time 
consisted,  respectively,  of  only  70  and 
40  men.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  immediately 
proceeded  to  strengthen  his  new  pos- 
sessions, while  Washington  was  medi- 
tating their  recapture,  as  the  passage 
which  they  controlled  was  important  to 
the  free  communication  between  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  his 
army.     We  must  now  look  across  to 

Stony  Point. — The  old  lighthouse 
here  calls  this  scene  loudly  to  the  notice 
of  all  passers.  The  beacon  is  placed 
amidst  the  remains  of  the  ancient  fort, 
and  exactly  upon  the  former  site  of  the 
magazine.  As  we  have  said,  the  fort 
here,  together  with  that  upon  Ver- 
planck's  Point  opposite,fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  on  the  1st  of  June,  1779. 
Despite  its  natural  defences,  and  the 
additional  strength  which  the  enemy  in- 
dustriously gave  it,  the  Americans  de- 
termined to  regain  their  lost  possession. 
General  Wayne,  who  was  to  command 
the  proposed  assault,  is  reported  to 
have  said  to  Washington,  with  daring 
emphasis,  apropos  of  the  dangers  before 
him  in  this  perilous  venture  :  "  General, 
I'll  storm  hell,  if  you  will  only  plan  it !" 
He  did  storm  Stony  Point  on  the  night 
of  July  15th,  1779,  a*hd  next  day  he 
wrote  to  the  commander-in-chief  that 
the  fort  and  garrison  were  his !     It  was 


a  gallant  exploit,  and  we  wish  we  had 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  whole 
story;  but  there  are  many  miles  yet 
between  us  and  Albany,  and  we  must 
move  on  to 

Peekskill.— We  now  enter  Haver- 
straw  Bay,  the  second  of  the  great  ex- 
tensions of  the  Hudson,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  magnificent  scenery 
of  the  Highlands.  On  our  left  is  the 
rugged  front  of  the  Dunderburg  Moun- 
tain, at  whose  base  the  little  hamlet 
and  landing  of  Caldwell  are  nestled  ;  on 
the  right,  the  village  of  Peekskill 
ascends  from  the  shore  to  the  lofty  hill 
summit,  and  before  us  is  the  narrow 
passage  of  the  river,  around  the  point 
of  the  Dunderburg,  the  grand  base  of 
Anthony's  Nose,  and  other  mountain 
cliffs  and  precipices.  Let  us  look  a 
moment,  before  we  pass  on,  at  Peeks- 
kill  and  its  memories.  The  ^village  was 
named  after  John  Peek,  one  of  the 
early  Dutch  navigators,  who  mistook 
the  creek  which  comes  into  the  river 
just  above  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Hudson  itself  (not  an  unreasonable  mis- 
take, so  uncertain  seems  its  direction  at 
this  highland  pass),  and  thus  thinking 
himself  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  ran 
his  craft  ashore,  and  commenced  his 
settlement.  The  present  village  was 
first  settled  in  1764.     Its  position  is  ex- 
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ceedingly  picturesque.  A  romantic 
brook  comes  down  a  deep  glen,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  as  it  descends  from 
the  elevated  plateau  to  the  river,  disfig- 
ured not  a  little  at  this  day  by  the 
houses  and  foundries  near  it. 

Noble  views  may  be  found  every 
where  here,  and  in  every  direction  of 
the  river  and  the  surrounding  country. 
From  Gallows  Hill  northward  (so  called 
in  remembrance  of  the  execution  there 
of  a  spy  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution),  a 
grand  panorama  is  exposed.  Here,  to  the 
west,  overlooking  the  village,  the  river, 
and  its  mountain  shores  ;  there,  south- 
ward, hill  and  valley,  as  far  as  the  high 
grounds  of  Tarrytown  below ;  and 
above,  the  Canopus  valley,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Highland  precipices. 
The  division  of  the  American  army  un- 
der Putnam,  in  17*77,  was  encamped 
upon  Gallows  Hill.  Beneath  this  lofty 
ground,  and  upon  the  banks  of  Canopus 
Creek,  is  Continental  Village,  which 
was  destroyed  by  General  Tryon  (Oct. 
9,  1777),  together  with  the  barracks, 
capable  of  accommodating  2,000  men, 
and  also  much  public  store  and  many 
cattle. 

The  Van  Cortlandt  House,  in  this  vi- 
cinage, is  an  object  of  interest,  as  the 
ancient  seat  of  an  ancient  family,  and 
as  the  temporary  residence  of  Washing- 
ton. Near  by  is  a  venerable  church, 
erected  in  1767,  within  whose  grave- 
yard there  is  a  monument  to  the  memo- 
ry of  John  Paulding,  one  of  the  cap- 
tors of  Major  Andre. 

Within  the  village  is  another  home 
of  the  American  chieftain.  It  is  a 
dilapidated  wooden  affair,  occupied  of 
late  as  a  grocery,  and  known  as  the  old 
Birdsall  residence.  The  rooms  are  re- 
membered in  which  Washington  and 
Lafayette  used  to  sleep,  and  some  pieces 
of  furniture  which  have  been  there  for 
four-fifths  of  a  century  may  still  be 
seen.  Whitfield  once  preached  beneath 
this  decaying  but  honored  roof. 

A  pleasant  ride  from  Peekskili  is  to 
Lake  Mahopae,  a  fashionable  summer 
report  for  the  pleasure-seekers  of  New 
York.     See  Index. 

The  population  of  Peekskili  in  1854 


was  2,500.  It  is  43  miles  from  the  city 
of  New  York,  by  rail. 

CaldweU's  Landing,  at  the  foot  of 
Dunderburg  Mountain,  was  a  calling- 
place  for  the  river  steamers,  when  the 
chief  travel  was  by  water,  instead  of  by 
rail,  as  at  the  present  day.  The  pas- 
sengers for  Peekskili,  opposite,  were 
then  always  landed  at  Caldwell.  This 
spot  is  memorable  for  the  search  so 
seriously  and  actively  made  for  the  pi- 
rate treasure  which  the  famous  Captain 
Kidd  was  supposed  to  have  secreted  at 
the  bottom  of  the  river  here.  Remains 
of  the  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose 
are  still  seen,  in  bold,  black  relief,  at 
the  Dunderburg  point,  as  the  boat 
rounds  it,  towards  the  Horse  Race. 
This  Quixotic  exploration1  has  at  least 
proved  to  a  certainty  that  much  valua- 
ble treasure  noio  lies  buried  here,  how- 
ever uncertain  the  matter  was  before! 

The  Highlands.  This  grand  moun- 
tain group,  through  which  the  Hudson 
now  makes  its  way,  extends  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  over  an  area  of 
about  16  by  25  miles.  The  landscape 
which  these  noble  heights  and  their 
picturesque  and  changeful  forms  pre- 
sent, is  of  unrivalled  magnificence  and 
beauty,  whetherwseen  from  their  rugged 
summits,  or  from  the  river  gorges. 

Thus  says  Theodore  Pay  of  these 
scenes  — 

"  By  wooded  bluff  we  steal,  by  leaning  lawn, 
By  palace,  village,  cot,  a  sweet  surprise 
At  every  turn  the  vision  breaks  upon, 
Till  to  our  wondering  and  uplifted  eyes 
The  Highland  rocks  and  hills  in  solemn  gran- 
deur rise." 

"  Nor  clouds  in  heaven,  nor  billows  in  the  deep 
More  graceful  shapes  did  ever  heave  or  roll; 
Nor  came  such  pictures  to  a  painter's  sleep, 
Nor  beamed  such  visions  on  a  poet's  soul ! 
The  pent-up  flood,  impatient  of  control, 
In  ages  past  here  broke  its  granite  bound, 
Then  to  the  sea  in  broad  meanders  stole, 
"While  ponderous  ruin  strew'd  the  broken 

ground, 
And    these    gigantic    hills  for  ever  closed 

around." 

This  powerful  river,  says  another  wri- 
ter, writhes  through  the  Highlands  in 
abrupt  curves,  reminding  one  when  the 
tide  runs  strongly  down,  of  Laocoon  in 
the  enlacing  folds  of  the  serpent.  The 
different    spurs    of    mountain    ranges 
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which  moot  here  abut  upon  the  river 
in  bold  precipices,  from  live  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  from  the  water's  edge; 
the  foliage  hangs  to  them  from  base  to 
summit,  with  the  tenacity  and  bright 
verdure  of  moss ;  and  the  stream  below, 
deprived  of  the  slant  lights  which 
brighten  its  depths  elsewhere,  flows  on 
with  a  sombre  and  dark  green  shadow 
in  its  bosom,  as  if  frowning  at  the  nar- 
row gorge  into  which  its  broad-breasted 
waters  are  driven. 

Passing  round  the  point  of  Dunder- 
burg  ( or  Donderbarrack,  the  Tlmnder 
Chamber)  we  enter  the  swift  channel 
called  the  Horse  Race.  On  our  right, 
in  this  wild  and  narrow  gorge  of  the 
giant  hills,  are  the  rugged  flanks  of 
Anthony's  Nose,  bold  rocky  acclivi- 
ties which  rise  to  the  height  of  1,128 
feet  above  the  water.  Two  miles  above 
is  the  Sugar  Loaf  mountain,  with  an 
elevation  of  806  feet.  Near  by,  and 
reaching  far  out  into  the  river,  is  a 
sandy  bluff,  on  which  Fort  Indepen- 
dence once  stood.  Further  on  is  Bev- 
eridge  Island,  and  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tance, Bear  Mountain.  Forts  Clinton 
and  Montgomery,  taken  by  the  British 
troops,  after  traversing  the  Dunderburg 
mountain,  are  in  this  .vicinity ;  and  so, 
too,  a  little  lake  called  Skinnipink,  or 
Bloody  Pond,  where  a  disastrous  skir- 
mish occurred  on  the  eve  of  the  capture 
of  the  forts  and  the  consequent  opening 
to  the  enemy  of  the  passage  of  the 
Highlands.  On  this  (the  west)  side  of 
the  river  the  Buttermilk  Palls  are 
seen  descending  over  inclined  ledges, 
a  distance  of  100  feet.  They  form  a 
pleasant  passage  in  the  river  landscape, 
though  in  themselves  they  are  not  es- 
pecially picturesque. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Highland  Pass 
and  just  below  West  Point  on  the  west 
bank  is  Oozzens' — a  spacious  and  ele- 
gant summer  hotel,  which  comes  most 
charmingly  into  the  pictures  of  the 
vicinage.  It  is  accessible,  as  is  West 
Point  at  the  same  time,  from  the  rail- 
way on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
by  a  steam  ferry  from  Garrison's  Sta- 
tion, between  Peekskill  below  and 
Cold  Spring  above.     The  concourse  of 


sail  sometimes  wind-locked  in  the  an- 
gles of  this  mountain  pass,  is  a  won- 
derful sight.  "  This  channel,"  says  Mr. 
Willis,  uis  narrow  and  serpentine,  the 
breeze  baffling,  and  small  room  tp  beat ; 
but  the  little  craft  will  work  merrily 
and  well ;  and  dodging  about,  as  if  to 
escape  some  invisible  imp  in  the  air, 
they  gain  point  after  point,  till  at  last 
they  get  the  Donderbarrack  behind 
them,  and  fall  Oxice  more  into  the  regu- 
lar current  of  the  wind." 

Constitution  Island,  with  the  rocky 
plateau  of  West  Point,  now  bars  our 
view  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  High- 
land passage.  Rounding  it,  we  come 
into  that  wonderful  reach  of  the  river, 
flanked  on  the  west  by  the  royal  cliffs 
of  Cronest  and  Butter  Hill,  or  Storm 
King,  and  upon  the  east  by  the  jagged 
acclivities  of  Breakneck  and  Bull  Hill, 
with  the  pretty  village  of  Cold  Spring 
beneath.  From  the  heights  of  West 
Point  delicious  views  of  this  new  chap- 
ter of  the  river  beauties  may  be  ob- 
tained. Constitution  Island  was  called, 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  Martelaer's 
Rock.  It  was  fortified  together  with 
West  Point,  hard  by,  in  17*75-6,  when 
Port  Constitution  was  built,  the  re- 
mains of  which  still  exist.  Those  of 
the  magazine  especially  are  well  pre- 
served, on  the  highest  point,  near  the 
western  extremity  of  the  bluff.  From 
this  Island  to  West  Point  a  chain  was 
thrown  across  the  river  as  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  enemy's  ships.  Some  links 
of  this  defence  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
neighborhood.      . 

West  Point,  both  from  the  unri- 
valled charms  of  its  scenery  and  from 
its  position  as  the  seat  of  our  most 
famous  military  school,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  spots  upon  the  Hudson. 
It  is  replete  with  interest,  too,  as  the 
centre  of  the  important  interests  and 
incidents  which  in  the  days  of  the  Revo- 
lution wove  such  a  web  of  story  and 
romance  about  all  this  portion  of  the 
beautiful  river. 

The  edifices  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  in  full  view  as  we 
approach,  occupy  a  noble  plateau,  about 
a  mile  in  circuit,  and  188  feet  above 
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the  water ;  and  grand  bills,  which  were 
fortified  in  the  war  time,  leaving  at  this 
day  romantic  ruins  to  embellish  the 
landscape,  rise  hundreds  of  feet  yet 
above.  It  was  the  same  bold  and 
varied  physical  aspect  of  this  spot  which 
now  delights  the  lover  of  nature's  won- 
ders, that  in  other  days  gave  it  its  grand 
value,  and  its  memorable  fame  as  a  site 
of  military  operations  and  achievements. 
The  visitor  Avill  delight  his  eye  at  all 
points,  whether  he  gaze  upon  the  su- 
perb panorama  of  the  river,  as  he  sits 
upon  the  piazza  of  the  hotel  upon  the 
plateau,  or  whether  he  looks  upon  the 
scene  from  the  yet  loftier  eminence 
above,  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  ancient 
fortresses ;  or  whether  he  stroll  amidst 
the  interlacing  walks,  with  new  vistas 
of  beauty  and  fresh  memories  of  a  gal- 
lant gone-by  at  every  turn  and  step. 
When  the  remains  of  the  old  forts 
Putnam,  Clinton,  Webb  and  Wylly's 
have  been  seen,  together  with  the  little 
glen  below  the  Parade  Ground,  called 
"  Kosciusko's  Garden,"  and  embellished 
with  an  obelisk  erected  to  the  honor  of 
the  gallant  Pole,  the  visitor  will  be 
ready  to  explore  the  edifices  of  the 
Academy  establishment,  and  the  many 
objects  of  interest  which  they  contain ; 
among  them,  Revolutionary  relics  and 
cannon  captured  in  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico. If  his  visit  be  in  the  months  of 
July  or  August,  the  pleasures  of  the 
place  will  be  agreeably  increased  by  the 
picturesque  scene  of  the  annual  en- 
campment, on  the  broad  terrace,  of  the 
Cadets,  and  by  the  daily  practice  of  the 
military  band.  If  he  can  gain  the 
entree  of  the  studio  of  the  distinguished 
painter  Weir,  who  resides  here,  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Drawing  in  the  Academy,  he 
will  be  fortunate. 

The  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  was  established  by  Con- 
gress in  1802,  and  it  is  entirely  controlled 
and  supported  by  the  Government. — 
The  education  of  the  Cadets  is  gratui- 
tous, but  each  one  is  required  to  spend 
eight  years  in  the  public  service,  unless 
he  be  sooner  excused.  The  course  of 
study  lasts  five  years,  and  embraces 
every  theme  required  for  a  thorough 
6* 


mastery  of  the  military  art.  The  grad" 
uates  number  more  than  3,000. 

West  Point,  in  the  Revolution,  was 
the  great  key  of  the  river,  which 
Arnold,  then  in  command  of  the  post, 
would  have  betrayed  into  the  possession 
of  the  enemy,  but  for  the  providential 
arrest  of  his  co-plotter,  Andre,  at  Tar- 
rytown  below. 

The  Robinson  or  Beverly  House, 
occupied  by  Arnold  at  the  time  of  his 
meditated  treason,  at  which  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  arrest  of  Major 
Andre,  and  from  whence  he  made  his 
escape  to  the  British  vessel,  the  Vul- 
ture, lying  near  by  in  the  river,  is  on 
the  opposite  ( east )  bank,  a  pleasant 
drive  of  four  or  five  miles  south  from 
Cold  Spring.  It  is  situated  upon  a  fer- 
tile meadow  at  the  foot  of  the  Sugar 
Loaf  Mountain — the  lofty  elevation  on 
the  east,  which  proves  so  Protean  in 
form — now  a  bold  cone,  and  now  a 
ridgy  line,  as  seen  from  below  or  from 
above.  This  homestead  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Lieutenant  Thomas  Arden,  and 
is  called  "  Ardenia."  It  has  been  kept 
in  thorough  repair,  and  its  old  aspect 
has  been  always  religiously  preserved. 

Cronest  casts  its  broad  evening 
shadow  upon  us  as  we  continue  our  voy- 
age up  from  West  Point.  This  is  one 
of  the  grandest  mountains  found  in  the 
Highland  group.  Its  height  is  1,428 
feet.  Prom  the  summit,  which  may  be 
readily  reached,  wonderful  pictures  of 
far  and  near  are  exposed  to  view. 

The  poet,  George  P.  Morris,  has  hap- 
pily sung  the  beauties  of  these  bold 
cliffs  — 

"  "Where  Hudson's  waves  o'er  silvery  sands 
Wind  through  the  hills  afar, 
And  Cronest,  like  a  monarch  stands, 
Crown1  d  with  a  single  star  1 " 

The  tourist,  as  he  passes  this  romantic 
ground,  will  not  fail  to  recall  the  scenes 
and  incidents  of  Drake's  charming  story 
of  the  Culprit  Fay,  with  its  classic 
whispers  of  the  dainty  Fairy  doings 
here. 

Butter  Hill,  or  Storm  King,  as  Mr. 
N.  P.  Willis  has  re-named  it,  is  the  next 
mountain  crest,  and  the  last  of  the 
Highland  range  upon  the  west.     The 
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jealous  people  on  the  opposite  shore, 
say  that  Butter  Hill  is  only  a  corruption 
of  But-a-hill!  It  would,  though,  be  ir- 
reverent to  believe  in  this  derivation, 
for  the  Storm  King,  with  its  1,500  and 
more  feet  of  bold  cliff  and  crag,  is  not 
an  object  to  be  spoken,  or  thought, 
lightly  of. 

Between  Cronest  and  Storm  King, 
(if  we  may  adopt  Mr.  Willis's  nomen- 
clature) and  in  the  laps  of  both,  is  a 
lovely  valley,  replete  with  forest  and 
brook  beauties.  It  is  called  Tempe, 
and  will  one  day  be  a  Mecca  to  the 
nature-loving  tourists. 

"  Idlewild"  the  residence  of  the  poet 
N.  P.  Willis,  is  hidden  from  view  now, 
only  by  the  front  of  Butter  Hill ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  forest  of  verdure 
around  it  we  might  descry  "  Under- 
cliff," the  home  of  George  P.  Morris, 
near  the  village  of  Cold  Spring,  across 
the  river  on  the  east. 

Cold  Spring  and  "Undercliff." — 
Cold  Spring  is  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  the  villages  of  the  Hudson, 
whether  seen  from  the  water  or  from 
the  hills  behind,  or  in  detail  amidst  its 
little  streets  and  villa  homes.  It  is 
built  upon  a  steep  ascent,  and  behind  it 
is  the  massive  granite  crown  of  Bull 
Hill.  This  noble  mountain  overshadows 
the  beautiful  terrace  upon  which  the 
poet  Morris  has  lived  in  the  rural  seclu- 
sion of  "Undercliff"  for  many  years. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  spot  of 
sweeter  natural  attractions  than  the  site 
of  Undercliff,  looking  over  the  pretty 
village  to  the  castellated  hills  of  West 
Point,  across  the  blue  Hudson  to  old 
Cronest,  or  northward  beyond  the  New- 
burgh  Bay,  to  the  far  away  ranges  of 
the  Catskills. 

The  West  Point  Iron  Foundry,  which 
is  located  here,  supports  much  of  the 
population  and  business  of  the  village. 

Two  miles  below  are  the  Indian  Falls, 
a  romantic  cascade,  on  the  Indian 
Brook,  a  wild  rocky  stream  which  en- 
ters the  river  hereabouts. 

The  Beverly  House,  memorable  for 
its  associations  with  the  history  of  the 
treason  of  Arnold,  is  a  few  miles  below. 
See  previous  pages  for  further  mention 


of  this  locality.  The  population  of 
Cold  Spring  is  1,200.  Its  distance  from 
New  York,  54  miles. 

Beyond  Cold  Spring,  and  still  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river,  the  Highland 
range  is  continued  in  the  jagged  preci- 
pices of  the  Break  Neck,  and  Beacon 
Hills,  in  height,  respectively,  1,187 
and  1,685  feet.  These  mountains  are 
among  the  most  commanding  features 
of  the  river  scenery.  As  we  leave  them 
to  the  south  we  approach  Pollopel's 
Island,  and  enter  the  wide  Newburgh 
Bay,  with  the  villages  of  Cornwall,  New 
Windsor  and  Newburgh  upon  our  left, 
and  Fishkill  on  our  right,  all  imposing- 
ly displayed  from  the  water. 

Cornwall  Landing,  on  the  west 
bank,  comes  first  to  our  reach.  It  is  a 
rugged  and  picturesque  little  place.  On 
the  lofty  Highland  Terrace  back,  is 
Canterbury,  a  quiet  village,  much  in 
favor  as  a  summer  residence  by  the 
seekers  of  repose  and  rural  pleasure, 
rather  than  of  fashionable  display  and 
distraction. 

"  Idlewild,"  Mr.  Willis's  romantic 
home,  on  a  lofty  plateau  above  and 
north  of  the  village,  is  the  chief  object 
of  interest.  A  wonderful  ravine,  full 
of  the  most  delightful  cascades,  with  its 
neighborhood  of  hill  side,  rock  and  for- 
est, occupies  one  part  of  the  domain, 
and  a  fertile  terrace  sweep,  upon  which 
his  cottage  stands,  fills  the  rest.  In  its 
multiplicity  of  charms,  it  is  a  retreat 
which  any  poet  might  be  content  to 
enjoy. 

There  is  an  extensive  paper  manu- 
factory, under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Car- 
son, just  back  of  Idlewild,  in  the  out- 
of-the-way  little  village  of  Moodna.  The 
Moodna  Creek,  a  romantic  stream, 
comes  into  the  river  at  the  northern 
point  of  Idlewild. 

New  Windsor,  between  Idlewild 
and  Newburgh,  and  once  the  rival  of  the 
latter,  is  a  straggling  hamlet,  of  no 
special  present  attraction;  though  it 
has  some  old  historical  memories  of  in- 
terest. The  chief  camp  ground  of  the 
Revolutionary  army,  during  the  opera- 
tions on  the  Hudson,  lies  back  of  it,  with 
memories   and   scenes  yet   remaining, 
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of  the  residence  of  Greene  and  Knox, 
and  other  distinguished  generals  of  the 
period  ;  of  the  site  of  the  memorable 
old  building  which  was  known  as  the 
Temple,  and  was  erected  at  the  com- 
mand of  Washington  for  a  chapel  for 
the  army ;  a  hall  for  the  free  mason 
fraternity,  which  existed  among  the 
officers,  and  for  general  public  assem- 
blies. This  structure  wss  baptized  the 
**  Temple  of  Virtue,"  at  the  time  of  its 
erection,  a  name  which  it  lost  even  in 
the  orgies  of  the  dedicatory  festival ! 

On  the  shore  of  Plum  Point,  the  ele- 
gant promontoried  estate  of  Philip  A. 
Verplanck,  Esq.,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Moodna  creek  and  the  river,  are  pre- 
served some  curious  debris  of  old  mili- 
tary defences,  and  of  buildings  long 
before  the  days  of  the  Revolution. 

Washington  established  his  head- 
quarters at  New  Windsor,  first  on  June 
23d,  1779,  and  again  in  1780.  His  re- 
sidence, a  plain  Dutch  house,  has  long 
since  passed  away. 

"Cedar  Lawn."  Joel  T.  Headley, 
the  distinguished  author,  possesses  a 
charming  river  estate,   which  is  called 


"  Cedar  Lawn,"  between  the  villages  of 
New  Windsor  and  Newburgh. 

Asher  B.  Durand,  the  eminent  land- 
scape painter,  at  one  time  possessed 
and  occupied  an  elegant  country  seat  in 
the  same  neighborhood. 

Newburgh,  with  its  population  ol 
12,000,  and  its  social  and  topographical 
attractions,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  delightful  towns  on  the  Hudson. 
Rising  as  it  does,  rather  precipitously 
from  the  water  to  an  elevation  of  300 
feet,  it  presents  a  very  imposing  front 
to  the  voyager.  The  higher  grounds 
are  occupied  by  beautiful  residences, 
and  the  luxurious  villas  of  gentlemen 
retired  from  metropolitan  life.  There 
are  a  dozen  churches,  and  half-a-dozen 
banks  here,  and  nearly  as  many  news- 
papers. Newburgh  is  the  eastern  ter- 
minus of  a  branch  of  the  Erie  Railway, 
connecting  daily  with  that  great  thor- 
oughfare at  Chester,  N.  Y.  It  is  united 
by  steam  ferry  to  Fishkill,  on  the  op- 
posite shore,  and  here  is  its  station  on 
the  Hudson  River,  and  Hartford,  Provi- 
dence, and  Fishkill  Railroads.  It  has 
large  manufactories  of  various  kinds,and 
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an  extensive  trade  in  farm  and  dairy 
products.  The  home  of  the  lamented 
landscape  gardener  and  horticultural 
writer,  A.  J.  Downing,  was  here.  The 
village,  too,  is  honored  by  the  residence 
of  H.  K.  Brown,  the  eminent  sculptor. 

Newburgh  was  the  theatre  of  many 
interesting  events  in  the  war  of  the  Re- 
volution. It  was  the  site  of  one  of 
Washington's  chief  head-quarters,  and 
the  house  in  which  he  lived,  is  now  the 
principal  boast  of  the  town.  It  oc- 
cupies a  bold  position,  overlooking  the 
great  pass  of  the  Highlands.  It  was 
here  that  the  Revolutionary  army  was 
iinally  disbanded  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  June  23d,  1783. 

Hotels.  The  Powhatan  is  an  elegant 
summer  house,  picturesquely  located  in 
the  upper  and  more  rural  part  of  the 
village.  In  the  business  centre- is  the 
Orange  Hotel,  a  large  and  well-ordered 
establishment  of  old  fame.  Near  the 
river  landings,  is  the  United  States, 
an  unexceptionable  and  comfortable 
place. 

Fishkill,  on  the  eastern  shore,  op- 
posite Newburgh,  is,  like  that  village  and 
all  the  region  round,  opulent  in  natural 
beauties,  and  prolific  in  elegant  re- 
sidences of  retired  city  gentlemen.  It 
is  a  small  place,  with  a  population,  in 
1854,  of  1,600.  It  lies  in  the  lap  of 
a  lovely  fertile  plain,  which  reaches  far 
back  to  the  base  of  a  bold  mountain 
range.  It  is,  like  all  the  neighborhood, 
replete  with  memories  of  Revolutionary 
and  Ante-revolutionary  interest.  A 
portion  of  the  Continental  army  was 
encamped  here.  The  building  occupied 
as  Barracks  was  the  property  of  a  Mr. 
Wharton,  and  has  thence  been  since 
known  as  the  Wharton  House.  It  is, 
like  most  of  the  buildings  of  the  period, 
a  plain,  Dutch,  wooden  construction. 
It  may  be  found  about  half  a  mile  south 
of  the  village. 

Fishkill  is  the  scene  of  many  of  the 
incidents  in  Cooper's  novel  of  The  Spy ; 
a  Tale  of  the  Neutral  Ground.  Enoch 
Crosby,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the 
actual  character  represented  in  Mr. 
Cooper's  tale,  as  Harvey  Birch,  was 
subjected  to   a  mock  trial  before  the 


Committee  of  Safety  in   the  Wharton 
House,  mentioned  above. 

Two  miles  north-east  of  Fishkill  land- 
ing, is  the  Verplanck  House,  interesting 
as  having  once  been  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Baron  Steuben,  and  the  place 
in  which  the  famous  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati was  organized,  1783. 

Fishkill  is  to  be  connected  with  Bos- 
ton by  the  Fishkill,  Hartford,  and  Pro- 
vidence Railway. 

Low  Point,  three  miles  above  Fish 
kill  landing,  is  a  small  river  hamlet. 

New  Hamburg  comes  next,  near  the 
mouth  of  Wappinger's  Creek,  and  a 
little  north  is  the  village  of  Marlbo- 
rough, with  Barnegat,  famous  for  its 
lime-kilns,  two  miles  yet  beyond. 

Foughkeepsie  is  75  miles  from  New 
York,  and  thus  the  half  way  station  on 
the  river  railroad.  It  is  a  pleasant  city, 
and  the  largest  place  between  New 
York  and  Albany.  Its  population  is 
some  15,000.  It  contains  about  six- 
teen churches,  four  banks,  and  three  or 
four  newspapers.  It  has  a  variety  of 
manufactories  ;  and  the  rich  agricultu- 
ral region  behind  it  makes  it  the  depot 
of  a  busy  trade. 

College  Hill,  the  site  of  the  Collegiate 
Institute,  half  a  mile  north-east,  is  a 
commanding  elevation,  overlooking  the 
river  and  the  region  around. 

Poughkeepsie  was  founded  by  the 
Dutch  more  than  150  years  ago.  It 
is  symmetrically  built,  chiefly  upon  an 
elevated  plain,  half  a  mile  east  of  the 
river.  It  has  no  historic  associations  of 
especial  interest.  Professor  Morse,  the 
inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and 
Benson  J.  Lossing,  the  historian,  re- 
side here. 

New  Paltz  Landing  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  west. 

Hyde  Park,  and  "Placentia."— 
Hyde  Park,  80  miles  above  New  York,  is  a 
quiet  little  village  on  the  east  side,  in  the 
midst  of  a  country  of  great  fertility, 
and  thronged  with  wealthy  homesteads 
and  sumptuous  villas.  Near  the  village, 
on  the  north,  is  "  Placentia,"  the  beau- 
tiful estate  of  the  veteran  author,  James 
K.  Paulding.  Here  this  distinguished 
pioneer  in  American  letters  is  passing  a 
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kindly  age,  his  time  divided  between 
his  books  and  his  fields.  Placentia 
commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
river  windings,  far  above,  even  to  the 
peaks  of  the  distant  Catskills. 

Staatsburg  is  upon  the  railway,  a  few 
miles  above. 

Rondout  and  Kingston  lie  on  the 
western  side,  the .  former  on  the  Rond- 
out Creek,  one  mile  from  the  Hudson, 
and  the  latter  on  an  elevated  plain, 
three  miles  distant  from  the  river.  At 
Rondout  is  the  terminus  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Canal,  through  which 
large  supplies  of  coal  are  brought  to 
market.  The  Rondout  Creek  is  a  sin- 
gularly picturesque  stream,  in  all  its 
course  from  the  mountains,  westward. 

Kingston  is  a  thriving  and  pleasant 
place.  Its  population  in  1855, was  nearly 
5,000,  and  that  of  the  township,  13,000. 
It  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  (1663)  about 
the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Albany 
and  New  York.  In  the  times  of  the 
Revolution  it  was  burned  by  the  British 
(1777).  The  first  constitution  of  New 
York  was  framed  and  adopted  in  a 
house  still  standing  here. 

Kingston  was  the  birth-place  of  Van- 
derlyn,  the  eminent  painter.  He  died 
here  in  1853. 

Rhinebeck  is  on  the  railway,  opposite 
Kingston,  and  is  connected  with  that 
village  by  a  ferry. 

In  our  voyage  up  the  Hudson,  we 
have  now,  as  we  have  had  for  some 
miles  back,  new  and  magnificent  fea- 
tures in  the  landscape.  Far  away  on 
the  west,  lie  the  bold  ranges  of  the 
Shawangunk  and  the  Catskill  Mountains, 
forming  fresh  and  charming  pictures  at 
every  step  of  our  progress. 

Saugerties  and  Tivoli,  the  one  on  the 
west,  and  the  other  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river,  now  attract  our  attention. 
Saugerties  is  a  picturesque  and  prosper- 
ous village,  at  the  debouchure  of  the 
beautiful  waters  of  Esopus  Creek. 

Passing  Maiden  on  the  left,  and  Ger- 
mantovm  on  the  right,  we  come  to  Oak- 
It  ill,  the  station  on  the  railway  for  the 
opposite  town  of 

Catskill,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cats- 
kill  Creek,  on   the  west  bank   of  the 


Hudson.  In  its  pictorial  attractions, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
points  of  our  present  route.  The  vil- 
lage, which  is  a  pleasant  and  thriving 
one,  rises  from  the  margin  of  the  creek,- 
to  an  elevated  site  on  the  north,  where 
it  is  dissipated  in  many  beautiful  coun- 
try villas,  overlooking  the  river  on  the 
east,  and  the  valley  and  mountains  on 
the  west. 

Among  these  homes  is  that  of  the 
family  of  the  painter,  Thomas  Cole. 
This  great  artist  was  buried  in  the  vil- 
lage cemetery  here.  His  studio,  seen 
from  the  water,  is  still  preserved  in  all 
its  arrangements,  as  it  was  when  he  last 
occupied  it. 

Catskill  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the 
tourist  as  the  point  of  detour  towards 
the  wonders  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
which  Me  over  the  intervening  valley, 
10  miles  westward.  See  Tour  to  the 
Catskill  Mountains. 

Hudson.  In  the  voyage  above  and 
below  Hudson,  there  are  displayed  some 
of  the  finest  passages  of  the  river  sce- 
nery. With  a  varied  shore  on  the  east, 
and  the  Catskill  peaks  and  ridges  on  the 
west,  the  tourist  will  scarcely  regret 
that  he  has  left  even  the  Highlands  be- 
hind him.  Passing  Mount  Merino, 
about  four  miles  above  Catskill,  the  city 
of  Hudson,  lying  upon  the  water  and 
upon  a  high  terrace,  spreading  away  to 
higher  lands  on  the  east,  comes  impos- 
ingly into  view.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant river  towns  commercially,  and 
one  of  the  most  attractive  topographi- 
cally and  pictorially.  The  main  street, 
which  lies  through  the  heart  of  the  city, 
from  east  to  west,  terminates  at  the  river 
extremity  in  a  pleasant  little  park  called 
Promenade  Hill,  on  a  bold  promontory, 
rising  abruptly  60  feet  above  the  water  ; 
while  the  other  terminus  climbs  to  the 
foot*  of  Prospect  Hill,  an  elevation  of 
200  feet.  From  these  lofty  heights  the 
views  of  the  Catskills,  of  the  far-spread- 
ing river,  and  of  the  beautiful  city 
itself  are  incomparable.  There  are 
nearly  a  dozen  churches,  some  of  them 
elegant  structures,  in  Hudson  ;  a  fine 
court-house  of  marble,  and  other  public 
edifices,  among  them  a  famous  Lunatic 
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Asylum.  It  has  various  educational  es- 
tablishments, and  newspapers  and  other 
publications  to  the  number  of  half  a 
dozen.  Hudson  is  a  depot  of  large 
business,  and  at  one  time  it  had  an  ex- 
tensive India  and  whaling  trade.  It  is 
at  the  head  of  ship  navigation  on  the 
river.  There  are  also  large  manufactu- 
ring intei'ests  here,  maintaining  upwards 
of  seventy  establishments  of  various 
kinds.  It  is  the  chief  terminus  of  the 
Hudson  and  Berkshire  Railway,  extend- 
ing eastward  84  miles  to  West  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  uniting  with  the 
trains  from  Albany  to  Boston,  and  with 
other  routes. 

Passengers  for  the  Shaker  Village  at 
New  Lebanon,  36  miles  from  Hudson, 
take  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire  cars  to 
within  seven  miles  of  the  Springs,  which 
are  much  sought  in  summer  time. 

Columbia  Springs,  five  miles  distant, 
is  a  summer  resort  of  great  value  to  in- 
valids, and  of  interest  to  all.  The  Cla- 
verack  Falls,  some  eight  miles  off, 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  visitor. 

Hotels.  The  Hudson  House  on  Main 
street,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is 
an  elegant  establishment.  There  is 
also  a  good  hotel  near  the  railway 
station  and  steamboat  landing.  The 
population  of  Hudson  in  1850,  was' 
6,209. 

Athens  is  a  little  village,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1,400,  directly  oppositeHudson, 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  steam  ferry. 

Stockport,  CoxsacJcie  and  Stuyvesant 
come  now  in  succession  along  the  east 
side  of  the  river.  These  are  bustling 
and  thriving  little  places. 

Kinderhook  Landing,  and  "  Linden- 
wold." The  village  of  Kinderhook, 
about  five  miles  east  of  the  landing,  on 
She  east  side  of  the  river,  is  the  birth- 
place of  Martin  Van  Buren,  Ex-Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  His  pre- 
sent residence  is  upon  his  estate  of 
'"  Lindenwold,"  two  miles  south  of  the 
village.  .    - 

New  Baltimore  and  Coeymans  are  now 
passed  on  the  left,  and  Schodack  and 
Castleton  on  the  right,  after  which  we 
yet  journey  some  eight  miles,  and  then 
reach  East  Albany,  where  we  may  con- 


tinue on  to  Troy,  or  cross  the  river  by 
ferry  to  the  end  of  our  present  route  at 
the  city  of 

Albany.  We  are  now  at  the  capital 
of  the  Empire  State,  after  our  voyage 
of  145  miles  (by  railway,  146),  from  the 
city  of  New  York.  For  the  continua- 
tion elsewhere  of  our  travels  from  this 
point  to  Boston,  Canada,  Saratoga 
Springs,  Niagara  Falls,  and  the  Great 
West — for  railways  in  all"  directions 
meet  here — the  tourist  is  referred  to  our 
Index  of  routes  and  places. 

Albany  was  founded  by  the  Dutch, 
first  in  a  trading  post  on  Castle  Island, 
directly  below  the  site  of  the  present 
city,  in  1614.  Fort  Orange  was  built 
where  the  town  now  stands,  in  1623; 
and,  next  to  Jamestown  in  Virginia,  was 
the  earliest  European  settlement  in  the 
original  thirteen  States.  It  was  known 
as  Beaver  Wyck,  and  as  Williamstadt, 
before  it  received  its  present  name  in 
honor  of  James,  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  afterwards  James  the  Second, 
at  the  period  when  it  fell  into  British 
possession,  1664.  The  population  in 
1855,  was  about  60,000. 

It  has  a  large  commerce,  from  its 
position  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation 
and  tide  water  upon  the  Hudson,  as 
the  entrepot  of  the  great  Erie  Canal 
from  the  west,  and  the  Champlain  Canal 
from  the  north,  and  as  the  centre  to 
which  many  routes  and  lines  of  travel 
converge.  The  boats  of  the  canal  are 
received  in  a  grand  basin  constructed 
in  the  river,  with  the  help  of  a  pier  80 
feet  wide,  and  4,300  feet  long. 

Albany,  seen  from  some  points  upon 
the  river,  makes  a  very  effective  ap- 
pearance, the  ground  rising  westward 
from  the  low  flats  on  the  shore,  to  an 
elevation  of  some  220  feet,  in  the  range 
of  a  mile  westward.  State  street  as- 
cends in  a  steep  grade  from  the  water 
to  the  height  crowned  by  the  State 
Capitol. 

Among  the  public  buildings  are  the 
Capitol  and  the  City  Hall,  each  capped  by 
a  gilded  dome — the  Exchange,  and  some 
of  the  church  edifices,  of  which  there 
are  about  40.  Of  these,  the  Catholic 
Cathedral,  when  completed,  will  be  a 
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The  Capitol,  Albany. 


noble  structure  ;  and,  besides  these,  are 
the  hotels,  and  the  buildings  of  some 
of  the  Dumerous  educational  establish- 
ments of  the  city,  including  the  New 
Dudley  Observatory,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000,  and  the  Albany  Academy,  built 
at  an  expense  of  $100,000.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Albany  was  incorporated  in 
1852,  with  the  expectation  of  making  it 
a  national  institution  of  the  very  highest 
grade.  The  Medical  College,  founded 
in  1839,  is  a  prosperous  establishment. 
The  State  Normal  School  was  organized 
successfully  in  1844,  "for the  education 
and  practice  of  teachers  of  common 
schools,  in  the  science  of  education,  and 
the  art  of  teaching."  The  Albany  In- 
stitute, for  scientific  advancement,  has 
a  library  of  5,000  volumes.  The  Young 
Men's  Association  has  a  collection  of 
8,000  volumes  ;  the  Apprentices'  Li- 
brary, 3,000;  and  the  State  Library 
(accessible  to  public  use),  has  2*7,000 
volumes. 

In  the  old  State  House,  on  State 
street,  the  public  collection,  in  natural 
history,  and  in  geology,  and  in  agricul- 
ture are  most  interesting.  The  Or- 
phan Asylum,  and  other  benevolent 
establishments  of  the  city,  are  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  the  tourist. 

The    distinguished    sculptor,   E.   D. 


Palmer,  resides  here.  His  studio  is  a 
place  of  especial  attraction. 

Troy  is  a  large  and  beautiful  city  of 
over  45,000  inhabitants.  It  is  upon 
both  banks  of  the  Hudson,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Poestenkill  Creek.  It  is 
built  upon  an  alluvial  plain,  overlooked 
on  the  east  side,  by  the  classic  heights 
of  Mount  Ida,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
barren  cliffs  of  Mount  Olympus,  200 
feet  high.  These  elevated  points  com- 
mand superb  views  of  the  city  and  its 
charming  vicinage,  and  of  the  great 
waters  of  the  Hudson.  Troy  lies  along 
the  river  for  the  length  of  three  miles, 
and  drops  back  a  mile  from  east  to 
west.  Troy  is  a  busy  city,  with  its 
manufacturing  industry,  and  as  a  great 
entrepdt  of  railway  travel  from  and  to 
all  points.  It  boasts  many  fine  churches 
and  public  buildings,  and  many  admir- 
able private  mansions  and  cottages. 
Here  is  the  well-known  Female  Seminary, 
established  by  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  in 
1821.  It  is  the  seat,  too,  of  the  Troy 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  chief  hotels  of  Troy  are  the 
American  Hotel,  Mansion  House,  Troy 
House,  Temperance  House,  Northern 
Hotel,  Washington  Hall,  Union  Hall, 
and  the  St.  Charles.  The  cars  leave 
Troy  and  Greenbush  every  hour  during 
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the  day  and  evening.  Steamboats  and 
stages  also  run  between  Albany  and 
Troy.  Railway  trains  extend  to  all 
points.     See  Index. 

West  Troy,  a  suburb  of  Troy,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  a 
rapidly  growing  place.  The  inhabitants 
are  employed  principally  in  manu- 
factures. A  fine  Macadamized  road 
leads  from  West  Troy  to  Albany,  a 
distance  of  six  miles. 

At  Gibbonsville  is  a  United  States 
Arsenal,  where  is  kept  a  large  and  con- 
stant supply  of  small  arms,  and  the 
various  munitions  of  war.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  national 
depots,  and  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  traveller. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LAKE  ERIE, 

By  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad. 

This  great  route  claims  especial  ad- 
miration for  the  grandeur  of  the  enter- 
prise which  conceived  and  executed  it,  for 
the  vast  contribution  it  has  made  to  the 
facilities  of  travel,  and  for  the  multiplied 
and  varied  landscape  beauties  which  it 
has  made  so  readily  and  pleasantly  ac- 
cessible. Its  entire  length,  from  New 
York  to  Dunkirk,  on  Lake  Erie,  is  460 
miles  (including  the  Piermont  and  the 
Newburgh  branch,  it  is  497  miles), 
in  which  it  traverses  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Empire  State  in  its  entire 
extent  from  east  to  west,  passing 
through  countless  towns  and  villages, 
over  many  rivers ;  through  rugged 
mountain  passes  now.  and  anon  amidst 
broad  and  fertile  valleys  and  plains. 
In  addition,  it  has  many  branches,  con- 
necting its  stations  with  other  routes 
in  all  directions,  and  opening  yet  new 
stores  of  pictorial  pleasures. 

The  road  was  first  commenced  in 
1836.  The  first  portion  (46  miles,  from 
Piermont  to  Goshen)  was  put  in  oper- 
ation September  23d,  1841  ;  and,  on  the 
loth  of  May,  1851,  the  entire  line  to 
Lake  Erie  was  opened  amid  great  re- 
joicings and  festivals,  in  which  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  and  other 
distinguished  guests  of  the  company 
assisted. 


Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  noble 
route  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact, 
that,  in  1854,  it  employed  about  200 
locomotives,  nearly  3,000  cars,  4,000 
employes  (682  of  which  are  engaged 
in  repairing  engines  and  cars).  The 
cost  of  the  road  and  equipments,  up  to 
1854  (including  the  Newburgh  branch), 
was  nearly  $34,500,000.  The  earnings 
for  the  year  1856  were  $6,349,050  15, 
and  the  expenses  for  the  same  period 
were  $5,002,754  48. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  road, 
and  one  of  great  convenience  to  the 
Company  and  security  to  the  traveller, 
is  its  own  telegraph,  which  runs  by  the 
side  of  the  road  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent, and  has  its  operator  in  nearly 
every  station-house.  This  telegraph  has 
a  double  wire  the  entire  length  of  the 
road ;  enabling  the  Company  to  trans- 
act the  public  as  well  as  their  own  pri- 
vate business.  Daily  trains  leave  for 
the  West  on  this  route,  from  the  foot  of 
Duane  street,  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

STATIONS. 
New  York,  Jersey  City,  Bergen,  2 
miles  ;  Boiling  Spring,  9  ;  Passaic  Bridge, 
11;  Huyler's  12;  Paterson,  16;  God- 
winville,  21  ;  Hohokus,  23 ;  Allendale, 
25  ;  Ramsey's,  27  ;  Suffern's,  31 ;  Rani- 
apo,  33 ;  Sloatsburg,  35 ;  Southnelds, 
41 ;  Greenwood,  44 ;  Turner's,  47 ; 
Monroe,  49  ;  Oxford,  52 ;  Chester,  55  ; 
Goshen,  59  ;  Hampton,  63  ;  Middletown, 
66 ;  Howell's  70  ;  Otisville,  75  ;  Port 
Jervis,  8»  ;  Shohola,  106  ;  Lackaw ax- 
en,  110;  Mast  Hope,  116;  Narrows- 
burg,  122;  Cochecton,  130;  Callicoon, 
135  ;  Hankins,  142  ;  Basket,  146,  Lord- 
ville,  153;  Stockport,  159;  Hancock, 
163;  Hale's  Eddy,  171  ;  Deposit,  176; 
Susquehanna,  192;  Great  Bend,  200; 
Kirkwood,  206;  Conklin,  210;  Bing- 
hamton,  214  ;  Hooper,  220 ;  Union, 
223;  Campville,  228  ;  Owego,  236 
Tioga,  242 ;  Smithboro,  246  ;  Barton, 
248;  Waverley,  255;  Chemung,  260; 
Wellsburg,  266;  Elmira,  273;  Junc- 
tion, 277;  Big  Flats,  283;  Corning, 
291  ;  Painted  Post,  292  ;  Addison,  301 ; 
Rathboneville,  306;  Cameron,  314; 
Adrian,  322  ;  Canisteo,  327  ;  Hornells- 
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ville,  331  ;  Almond,  336  ;  Alfred,  340  ; 
Andover,  349 ;  Genesee,  358  ;  Scio, 
361 ;  Phillipsville,  365  ;  Belvidere,  369  ; 
Friendship,  373  ;  Cuba,  3S2  ;  Hinsdale, 
389  ;  Olean,  395  ;  Allegany,  398 ; 
Great  Valley,  411 ;  Little  Valley,  420; 
Cattaraugus,  428  ;  Dayton,  437  ;  Perrys- 
burg,  440 ;  Smith's  Mills,  447  ;  Forest- 
ville,  451  ;  Sheriden,  455 ;  Dunkirk, 
460. 

To  Suffern's  (31  miles)  via  New  Jer- 
sey, and  via  Piermont.  The  first  31 
miles  of  the  Erie  Route,  that  through 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  from  Jersey 
City,  opposite  New  York,  to  "  Suffern's," 
consists  of  parts  of  three  different 
railways,  though  used  of  late  years 
for  all  the  general  passenger  travel  of 
the  Erie  road,  and  with  its  own  broad 
track  and  cars.  The  original  line  of 
the  road  is  from  Suffern's  eastward,  18 
miles,  to  Piermont,  and  thence  24  miles 
down  the  Hudson  river.  This  route  is 
now  employed  only  for  freight,  and  for 
local  travel.  It  leads  through  a  rude 
but  not  uninteresting  country,  with 
here  and  there  a  fine  landscape  or  an 
agreeable  village. 

We  pass  now,  without  halt,  through 
the  New  Jersey  towns — Patterson,  with 
its  "  Falls  of  the  Passaic  "  among  them, 
and  begin  our  mention  of  places  and 
scenes  of  interest  on  the  Erie  route, 
at  Suffern's  station,  where  the  original 
Piermont  and  the  present  Jersey  City 
lines  meet.  The  Ramapo  Valley  com- 
mences at  this  point,  and,  in  its  wild 
mountain  passes,  we  find  the  first  scenes 
of  especial  remark  in  our  journey.  Fine 
hill  farms  surround  us  here,  and  on  all 
our  way  through  the  region  of  the 
Ramapo  for  18  miles,  by  Sloatsburg, 
South  fields,  Greenwood,  and  Turner's  to 
Monroe.  The  chief  attraction  of  the 
Ramapo  Gap  is  the  Torn  Mountain, 
variedly  seen,  on  the  right,  near  the 
cm  ranee  of  the  valley  and  about  the 
Ramapo  station.  This  is  historical 
ground,  sacred  with  memories  of  the 
movements  of  the  Revolutionary  army, 
when  it  was  driven  back  into  New 
York  from  the  Hudson.  Washington 
often  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the 
Torn  to  overlook  the  movements  of  the 


British.  On  one  such  occasion,  anec- 
dote says  that  he  lost  his  watch  in  a 
crevice  of  a  rock,  of  which  credulity 
afterwards  heard  the  ticking  in  the  per- 
colations of  unseen  waters.  Very  near 
the  railway  at  Suffern's  the  debris  of  old 
intrenchments  are  still  visible;  and 
marks  of  the  camp  fires  of  our  French 
allies  of  the  period  may  be  traced  in 
the  woods  opposite.  Near  by  is  an  old 
farm  house,  once  occupied  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  Ramapo  is  a 
great  iron  ore  and  iron  manufacture 
region ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  great 
chain  which  was  stretched  across  the 
Hudson  to  check  the  advance  of  the 
English  ships,  was  forged,  at  the  spot 
once  called  the  Augusta  Iron  Works, 
and  now  a  poetical  ruin  by  a  charming 
cascade  with  overhanging  bluff,  seen 
close  by  the  road,  on  the  right,  after 
passing  Sloatsburg.  The  Ramapo  Brook 
winds  attractively  through  the  valley, 
and  beautiful  lakelets  are  found  upon 
the  hill  tops.  There  are  two  such  eleva- 
ted ponds  near  Sloatsburg.  At  Sloats- 
burg passengers  for  the  summer  resort 
of  Greenwood  Lake,  12  miles  off,  take 
stage  tri-weekly.  See  Greenwood  Lake. 
From  Monroe  onward  through  Ox- 
ford, Chester,  Goshen,  Hampton,  Mid- 
dletown,  Howell's,  and  Otisville  to  Port 
Jervis  (or  Delaware)  we  are  in  the 
great  dairy  region  of  Orange  County, 
New  York,  which  sends  a  train  of  cars 
laden  only  with  milk  daily  to  the  New 
York  market.  A  very  charming  view 
is  seen  south  from  the  station  at  Ox- 
ford, led  by  the  cone  of  the  Sugar  Loaf, 
the  chief  hill  feature  of  the  vicinage. 
At  Chester,  the  branch  road  from  New- 
burgh,  on  the  Hudson  river,  19  miles 
long,  comes  in.  From  this  point,  as 
well  as  from  Sloatsburg,  passengers  for 
Greenwood  Lake  (eight  miles)  take 
stage.  At  Howell's,  70  miles  from  New 
York,  the  country  gives  promise  of  the 
picturesque  displays  to  be  seen  through 
all  the  way  onward  to  Port  Jervis. 
Approaching  Otisville,  the  eye  is  won 
by  the  bold  flanks  of  the  Shawangunk 
Mountain,  the  passage  of  which  great 
barrier  (once  deemed  almost  insur- 
mountable) is  a  miracle  of  engineering 
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skill.  A  mile  beyond  Otisville,  after 
traversing  an  aseending  grade  of  40 
feet  to  the  mile,  the  road  runs  through 
a  rock  cutting,  50  feet  deep  and  2,500 
feet  long.  This  passed,  the  summit  of 
the  ascent  is  reached,  and  thence  we 
go  down  the  mountain  side  many  slop- 
ing miles  to  the  valley  beneath.  The 
scenery  along  the  mountain  slope  is 
grand  and  picturesque,  and  the  effect  is 
not  lessened  by  the  bold  features  of  the 
landscape  all  around — the  rugged  front 
of  the  Shawangunk,stepping,like  a  colos- 
sal ghost,  into  the  scene  for  one  instant, 
and  the  eye  anon  resting  upon  a  vast 
reach  of  untamed  wilderness.  In  the  de- 
scent of  the  mountain  the  embankment 
is  securelv  supported  by  a  wall  30  feet 
in  height  and  1,000  feet  long.  The 
way  onward  grows  momently  in  interest, 
until  it  opens  upon  a  glimpse,  away  over 
the  valley  of  the  mountain  spur,  called 
the  Cuddleback;  and,  at  its  base,  the 
glittering  water  seen  now  for  the  first 
time,  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal, 
whose  debouchure  we  have  looked  upon 
at  Kingston,  in  our  voyage  up  the  Hud- 
son river.  Eight  miles  beyond  Otisville 
we  are  imprisoned  in  a  deep  earthy  cut 
for  nearly  a  mile,  admirably  preparing 
us  for  the  brilliant  surprise  which  awaits 
us.  The  dark  passage  made,  and  yet  an- 
other bold  dash  through  rocky  cliffs,  and 
there  lies  suddenly  spread  before  us,upon 
our  right,  the  rich  and  lovely  valley  and 
waters  of  the  Neversink.  Beyond  sweeps 
a  chain  of  blue  hills,  and  at  their  feet, 
terraced  high,  there  gleam  the  roofs 
and  spires  of  the  village  of  Port  Jervis  ; 
while  onward,  to  the  south,  our  eye 
first  beholds  the  floods  of  the  Delaware, 
which  is  to  be  so  great  a  source  of  de- 
light in  all  our  journey  hence,  for  nearly 
90  long  miles,  to  Deposit. 

Port  Jervis,  or  Delaware,  as  the  sta- 
tion is  called,  is  the  terminus  of  the 
eastern  division,  one  of  four  great  sub- 
sections into  which  the  road  is  mea- 
sured. It  is  the  point  at  which  the 
tourist  who  can  spend  several  days  in 
viewing  the  route,  should  make  his 
first  night's  halt.  The  vicinage  is  re- 
plete with  pictorial  delights,  and  with 
ways  and  means  for  rural  sports  and 


pleasures.  Charms  of  climate  and  of 
scenery,  with  the  additional  considera- 
tions of  a  pretty  village  and  a  most  ex- 
cellent hotel  (the  Delaware  House  at  the 
station),  have  made  Port  Jervis  a  place 
of  great  and  continuous  summer  resort 
and  tarry. 

There  is  a  stage  route  hence,  6  miles, 
to  the  neighboring  "  Falls  of  the  Saw- 
kill."  This  stream,  after  flowing  slug- 
gishly for  some  miles  through  level 
table-land,  is  here  precipitated  over  two 
perpendicular  ledges  of  slate-rock — the 
first  of  about  20  feet,  and  the  second 
about  60  feet — into  a  wild  gorge.  The 
brook  still  continues,  dashing  and  foam- 
ing on  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  over 
smaller  precipices,  and  through  chasms 
scarcely  wide  enough  for  the  visitor  to 
pass.  The  beetling  cliffs  that  form  the 
sides  of  the  gorge  are  surmounted  and 
shaded  by  cedars  and  hemlocks,  that 
lend  a  peculiarly  sombre  air  to  the 
scenery.  The  sojourner  here  must  not 
omit  a  tramp  to  the  top  of  Point  Peter, 
overlooking  the  village,  and  all  the 
wonders  for  miles  around. 

We  now  continue  the  transit  of  the 
second  grand  division  of  the  road, 
which  carries  us  onward,  104  miles  fur- 
ther, to  Susquehanna,  and  from  New 
York,  all  told,  192  miles.  The  canal 
keeps  us  company,  nearer  or  more  re- 
mote, for  some  miles,  and  by  and  by  we 
cross  the  Delaware  on  a  fine  bridge  of 
800  feet,  built  at  a  cost  of  $75,000. 
The  river,  from  this  point,  is  seen,  both 
above  and  below,  to  great  advantage. 
Here  we  leave  Orange  County  and  New 
York  for  a  little  incursion  into  the 
Keystone  State,  for  which  privilege  the 
company  pays  Pennsylvania  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  per  year. 

The  canal,  and  its  pictures  and  inci- 
dents, are  still  the  most  agreeable 
features  of  our  way,  though  at  Point 
Eddy  we  open  into  one  of  the  wide 
basins  so  striking  in  the  scenery  of  the 
Delaware. 

Near  Shohola  (106  miles  from  New 
York),  we  are  among  some  of  the 
greatest  engineering  successes  of  the 
Erie  route,  and  some  of  its  chief  picto- 
rial charms.     Here  the  road  lies  on  the 
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The  Delaware  River,  near  Hancock 


mountain  side,  several  feet  above  the 
river,  along  a  mighty  gallery,  supported 
by  grand  natural  abutments  of  jagged 
rock.  It  is  a  pleasant  scene  to  watch 
the  flight  of  the  train  upon  the  crest 
of  this  rocky  and  secure  precipice ;  and 
the  impressiveness  of  the  sight  is  deep- 
ened by  its  contrast  with  the  peaceful 
repose  of  the  smiling  meadow  slopes,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  below. 
Upon  three  miles  alone  of  this  Shohola 
section  of  the  road,  no  less  than  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  were  ex- 
pended. 

At  Lackawaxen  (111  miles  from  New- 
York),  there  is  a  charming  picture  of 
the  village,  and  of  the  Delaware  bridged 
by  the  railway,  and  by  the  grand  aque- 
duct for  the  passage  of  the  canal,  sup- 
ported by  an  iron  wire  suspension 
bridge. 

We  pass  on  now  by  Mast  Hope  to 
Narrowsburg. 

Narrowsburg  (122  miles  from  New 
York  and  338  from  Dunkirk),  is  a 
pleasant  place  for  quiet  summer  rest 
and  rural  pastime,  with  its  inviting 
hotel  comforts,  and  its  piscatory  and 
field  recreations  and  sports. 


Y.  &  Erie  Railway. 

Beyond  Narrowsburg,  for  some  miles, 
the  traveller  may  turn  to  his  newspaper 
or  book  for  occupation  a  while,  so  little 
of  interest  does  the  scene,  without,  pre- 
sent, with  the  exception,  now  and 
then,  of  a  pleasing  bit  of  pastoral  re- 
gion. Some  compensation  may  be 
found  in  recalling  the  stirring  incidents 
of  Cooper's  novel  of  the  "  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,"  of  which  this  ground  was 
the  theatre. 

At  Callicoon,  a  brook  full  of  wild  and 
beautiful  passages  and  of  bright  trout, 
comes  down  to  the  Delaware. 

As  we  approach  Hancock,  once  called 
Chehocton,  we  come  near  the  charming 
picture  of  the  meeting  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Delaware,  seen  on  our 
left. 

Hancock  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant places  on  this  division  of  our  route, 
and  in  every  way  a  pleasant  spot  for 
sojourn. 

At  Deposit,  13  miles  beyond  Hancock, 
and  176  from  New  York,  we  bid  good- 
bye to  the  Delaware,  which  we  have 
followed  so  long  ;  refresh  ourselves  at 
the  excellent  cafe,  and  prepare  for  the 
ascent  of  a  heavy  grade  over  the  high 
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mountain  ridge  -which  separates  it  from 
the  lovely  waters  of  the  Susquehanna. 
We  go  up  58  feet  per  mile  to  an  eleva- 
tion 365  feet  above  Deposit.  The  way 
is  wild  and  desolate,  covered  with  the 
jagged  debris  left  in  the  strong  battle 
with  the  mountain  fastnesses.  The 
grand  pass  of  the  Summit  reached,  we 
descend  again  by  a  grade  of  60  feet, 
into  that  most  beautiful  region  of  the 
Erie  road,  the  Valley  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. 

For  a  little  while,  as  we  go  down, 
there  seems  no  promise  of  the  wonders 
which  are  awaiting  us,  but  they  come 
suddenly,  and  before  we  are  aware,  we 
are  traversing  the  famous 

Cascade  Bridge,  a  solitary  arch, 
250  feet  wide,  sprung  over  a  dark  ra- 
vine of  184  feet  in  depth. 

No  adequate  idea  of  the 
bold  spirit  and  beauty  of 
the  scene  can  be  had  from 
the  cars,  and  especially  in 
the  rapid  transit  often 
passed  before  the  traveller 
is  aware  of  its  approach. 
It  should  be  viewed  leisure- 
ly from  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  glen,  and  from  all 
sides,  to  be  realized  aright. 
To  see  it  thus,  a  half  a  day's 
halt  should  be  made  at  the 
next  station,  to  which  we 
shall  soon  come. 

The  Cascade  Bridge 
crossed,  the  view  opens 
almost  immediately,  at  the 
right — deep  down  upon 
the  winding  Susquehanna, 
reaching  afar  off  amidst 
a  valley  and  hill-picture 
of  delicious  quality,  a  fit- 
ting prelude  to  the  sweet 
river  scenes  we  are  hence- 
forth to  delight  in.  This 
first  grateful  glimpse  of  the 
brave  Susquehanna  is  just- 
ly esteemed  as  one  of  the 
finest  points  on  the  varied 
scenery  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
way route.  It  may  be 
looked  at  more  leisurely 
and  more  lovingly  by  him 


who  tarries  to  explore  the  Cascade 
Bridge  hard  by,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Starrucca,  with  its  grand  viaduct, 
which  we  are  now  rapidly  approaching. 
The  Starrucca  Viaduct  (190  miles 
from  New  York  and  250  from  Dunkirk), 
is  one  of  the  chief  art-glories  of  our 
present  route — perhaps  the  chiefest. 
The  giant  structure  is  made  of  stone 
from  the  ravine,  two  miles  above, 
crossed  by  the  fairy  Cascade  Bridge. 
It  is  1,200  feet  in  length  and  110 
feet  high,  and  has  18  grand  arches, 
each  50  feet  span.  The  cost  was 
$320,000.  The  landscape  is  of  exceed- 
ing beauty,  whether  seen  from  the  via- 
duct or  from  any  one  of  many  points, 
near  or  afar  off,  below.  From  the  vici- 
nity of  Susquehanna,  the  next  station, 
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the  viaduct  itself  makes  a  most  effective 
feature  in  the  valley  views. 

A  little  way  beyond,  and  just  before 
we  reach  the  Susquehanna  station,  we 
cross  a  fine  trestle  bridge,  450  feet 
long,  over  the  Cannewacta  Creek,  at 
Lanesborough.  We  are  now  fairly 
upon  the  Susquehanna,  not  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  near  its  very  marge,  and, 
anon,  we  reach  the  end  of  the  second 
grand  division  of  our  route,  and  enter 
the  busy  depot  of  Susquehanna,  from 
New  York  192  miles,  and  from  Dunkirk 
267. 

At  Susquehanna  we  are  passing 
beyond  the  wild  scenery  on  our  route, 
and  in  a  few  miles  further  we  shall 
fall  in  with  and  follow,  for  many  miles, 
through  broad  valley  tracks,  coursed  by 
the  great  winding  river — a  country 
which  we  shall  find  replete  with  inter- 
est, and  very  often  of  marked  natural 
beauty,  however  unlike  the  scenes  upon 
which  we  have  looked  in  our  transit  of 
the  wild  hills  and  forest  region  of  the 
Delaware. 

The  Susquehanna  station  is  one  of 
the  busiest  points  on  our  route,  being 
the  place  where  divisions  meet — where 
the  great  massive  engines,  or  pushers, 
which  are  used  to  push  the  heavy  trains 
hence  to  the  top  of  the  grand  hill 
"  Summit,"  are  housed,  and  where  the 
workshops  for  the  repairs  of  disabled 
locomotives  and  cars  are  located.  200 
hands  are  employed  here  by  the  com- 
pany. Indeed,  the  place  is  all  railroad, 
from  which  it  was  born  and  from  which 
it  has  grown.  If  the  hotels  at  this 
station  are  too  noisy  for  the  tarrying 
stranger,  we  may  go  a  mile  backwards 
to  Lanesborough,  and  from  thence  re- 
view the  scenes  of  the  Starrucca  and  of 
the  Cascade  Bridges,  with  many  other 
points  of*  pictorial  attraction. 

Just  beyond  the  Susquehanna  depot 
we  cross  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
and,  after  two  more  miles  ride,  yet 
ami  (1st  mountain  ridges,  we  reach 

Great  Bend,  200  miles  from  New 
York,  and  259  from  Dunkirk.  The  vil- 
lage of  this  name  lies  close  by,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  base  of  a 
bold  cone-shaped  hill. 


At  Great  Bend  there  comes  in  to  the 
Erie  Road  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna, 
and  Western  Railway,  leading  nearly 
south  into  Pennsylvania,  through  the 
coal  regions  of  Scranton,  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  the 
Water  Gap  of  the  Delaware,  and  end- 
ing upon  that  river,  five  miles  yet  be- 
low ;  here  it  is  connected  by  other  rail- 
way routes  with  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, etc.     See  Index. 

Leaving  Great  Bend  we  enter  upon 
the  more  cultivated  landscape  of  which 
we  lately  spoke,  and  approach  villages 
and  towns  of  greater  extent  and  ele- 
gance. 

Near  Kirkwood,  the  next  station,  six 
miles  from  Great  Bend,  there  stands  an 
old  wooden  tenement,  which  may  at- 
tract the  traveller's  notice  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  Mormon  prophet,  Joe 
Smith. 

Binghamton,  216  miles  from  New 
York,  is,  with  its  population  of  ten  or 
eleven  thousand  people,  one  of  the  most 
important  places  on  the  Erie  route,  and 
indeed  in  southern  New  York.  It  is  a 
beautiful  town,  situated  upon  a  wide 
plain,  in  an  angle  made  by  the  meeting 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Chenango 
rivers. 

Binghamton  was  settled  in  1804,  by 
Mr.  Bingham,  an  English  gentleman, 
whose  daughters  married  the  brothers 
Henry  and  Alexander  Baring,  the 
famous  London  bankers.  One  of  those 
gentlemen  was  afterwards  created  Lord 
Ashburton. 

The  Chenango  Canal,  extending  along 
the  Chenango  river,  connects  Bingham- 
ton with  Utica,  N.  Y.,  95  miles  distant ; 
and  it  is  also  the  southern  terminus  of 
the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  Railroad, 
80  miles  long.  See  Index.  Passing  on 
by  the  stations  of  Hooper,  Union,  and 
Campville,  we  come  to 

Owego,  another  large  and  hand- 
some town,  almost  rivaling  Binghamton 
in  beauty  and  importance.  Owego  is 
surrounded  by  a  landscape,  not  of  bold 
but  of  very  beautiful  features.  Many 
noble  panoramas  are  to  be  seen  from 
the  hill-tops  around,  overlooking  the 
village  and  the  great  valley.   The  Owego 
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Creole,  which  enters  the  Susquehanna 
here,  is  a  charming  stream.  Just  before 
its  meeting  with  the  greater  waters,  it 
passes  through  the  meadow,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  hill  slopes  of  "  Glenmary," 
once  the  home  of  N.  P.  Willis,  and  now 
one  of  the  Meccas  of  the  vicinage,  to 
which  all  visitors  are  won  by  the  charms 
and  spells  the  genius  of  the  poet  has 
cast  about  it.  It  was  here  that  Mr. 
Willis  wrote  his  famous  "Letters  from 
under  a  Bridge." 

The  Cayuga  and  Susquehanna  Kail- 
road  diverges  here,  some  30  miles,  to 
Ithaca,  on  Cayuga  Lake.     See  Index. 

The  Owaga  House,  in  the  heart  of  the 
town  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehan- 
na, is  a  large  and  elegant  summer  hotel. 

Elmira. — Passing  the  half  dozen 
intermediate  stations,  we  jump  now,  37 
miles,  to  Elmira,  273  miles  from  New 
York.  This  beautiful  town  is  a  peer  of 
Binghamton  and  Owego,  with  the  same 
charming  valley  nest  and  the  same 
environing  hill-ridges. 

The  Newton  Creek  and  the  Chemung 
River,  near  the  junction  of  which  waters 
Elmira  is  built,  lend  a  world  of  pictu- 
resque beauty  to  the  vicinage. 

The  Elmira,  Canandaigua,  and  Ni- 
agara Falls  Railway  diverges  here,  and 
connects  the  village  with  the  Canada 
lines.  This  road  is  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  from  New  York  to  the  Falls  of  Ni- 
agara. 

The  Williamsport  and  Elmira  Railroad 
conducts  hence  into  Pennsylvania,  and 
unites  with  other  lines  for  Philadelphia. 
The  Chemung  Canal  also  connects 
Elmira  with  Seneca  Lake,  20  miles 
distant.  It  is  a  delightful  excursion 
from  the  village  to  .Geneva  and  other 
places  on  the  Seneca  Lake,  by  the  rail- 
way travel.  See  Index  for  routes  from 
Elmira. 

Five  miles  beyond  Elmira,  our  route 
is  over  the  Chemung  River,  bringing  us 
to  "  Junction,"  the  starting  point  of  the 
Chemung  Railroad  for  Jefferson  and 
Niagara. 

Corning,  290  miles  from  New  York, 
is  an  important  point  on  the  Chemung 
River.  The  feeder  of  the  Chemung 
Canal  extends  hither  from  Elmira.     It  is 


the  depot  of  the  Corning  and  Bloss- 
burg  Railroad,  hence  40  miles  to  the 
coal  beds  of  Pennsylvania.  At  Corning 
there  terminates  also  the  Buffalo,  Cor- 
ning, and  New  York  Railroad,  94  miles, 
via  Avon  (Springs),  and  Batavia  to  Ro- 
chester, on  the  great  routes  west  from 
Albany.     See  Index. 

Hornellsville.  Passing  half  a  dozen 
stations,  we  now  reach  Hornellsville, 
where  passengers  for  Buffalo,  Niagara, 
&c,  follow  the  Branch  Road  north,  for 
91  miles.  (See  Buffalo  Division.)  At 
this  point  we  enter  upon  the  fourth  and 
last  division  of  the  Erie  route,  being 
now  331  miles  from  New  York,  and 
having  128  miles  yet  to  travel  to  Dun- 
kirk. The  country  through  the  rest  of 
our  way  is  comparatively  new,  and  no 
important  towns  have  yet  grown  up 
within  it.  Pictorially  this  division  is  the 
least  attractive  of  the  whole  route, 
though  beautiful  scenes  occur  still,  at 
intervals,  all  along.  Beyond  Hornells- 
ville, we  enter  the  valley  of  the  Cania- 
cadea,  a  fine  mountain  passage,  filled 
with  the  merry  waters  of  the  Caniaca- 
dea  Creek.  Almond  and  Alfred  lie 
upon  the  banks  of  this  charming  stream. 

Reaching  Tip  Top  Summit  (the  high- 
est grade  of  the  Erie  Road,  being  1,700 
feet  above  tide  water),  we  commence 
the  descent  into  the  valley  of  the  Ge- 
nesee. The  country  has  but  few  marks 
of  human  habitation  to  cheer  its  lonely 
and  wild  aspect,  and  for  many  miles  on- 
ward, our  way  continues  through  a  des- 
olate forest  tract,  alternated  only  by 
the  stations  and  little  villages  of  the 
road.  Beyond  Cuba  Summit,  there  are 
many  brooks  and  glens  of  rugged  beauty. 

Passing  Olean,  on  the  Alleghany 
River,  we  come  into  the  lands  of  the 
Indian  Reservation,  where  we  follow 
the  wild  banks  of  the  Alleghany,  be- 
tween lofty  hills,  as  wild  and  desolate 
as  itself. 

At  Cattaraugus,  428  miles  from  New 
York,  and  41  from  Dunkirk,  we  tra- 
verse a  deep  valley,  where  the  eye  is 
relieved  for  a  little  while,  with  scenes 
of  gentler  aspect  than  the  unbroken 
forest  we  have  long  traversed,  and  are 
to  traverse  still. 
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Three  miles  beyond  Perrysburg  we 
catch  our  first  peep  at  the  great  Erie 
waters,  towards  which  we  are  now 
rapidly  speeding.  Yet  a  few  miles, 
and  we  are  out  of  the  dreary  woods, 
coursing  again  through  the  more  habit- 
able lands  which  lie  upon  the  lakes. 

Reaching  Dunkirk  at  last,  we  may 
pursue  our  journey  westward  by  any 
one  of  many  routes  by  land  and  by 
water — on  the  blue  waves,  or  still  upon 
the  rapid  rail.  We  shall  follow  all  these 
routes  in  other  pages — the  steamers  to 
Cleveland  or  Detroit,  or  the  lake  shore 
road  to  Cleveland.  Thence  by  rail- 
way to  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati,  south- 
ward, or  to  Toledo, westward.  From  To- 
ledo onward  by  the  Michigan  and  North- 
ern Indiana  Railway  to  Chicago,  and 
thence  again  by  the  Rock  Island  Road 
to  the  Mississippi,  or  by  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral route  to  St.  Louis,  and  by  other  ways 
still  onward,  to  the  far  west. 

NEW  YORK  TO  BUFFALO  AND  NIA- 
GARA FALLS. 

VIA   BUFFALO    BRANCH    OF    NEW   YORK 
AND    ERIE    RAILROAD. 

Follow  the  main  trunk  of  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Road,  from  Jersey  City, 
331  miles  to  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

Trains  continue   on   immediately   to 
Buffalo,  on  their  arrival  at  Hornellsville, 
by  the  Branch  Route,  formerly  the  New 
York  City  and  Buffalo  Railroad. 
STATIONS. 

Hornellsville  ;  Burns,  9  ;  Whitney's, 
13;  Swainville,  17;  Nunda,  24;  Hunt's 
Hollow,  26  ;  Portage,  30 ;  Castile,  34  ; 
Gainesville,  37  ;  Warsaw,  44 ;  Middle- 
bury,  49  ;  Linden,  63  ;  Attica,  60  ; 
Darien,  64;  Alden,  71;  Town  Line,  76  ; 
Lancaster,  81 ;  Buffalo,  91. 

The  road  follows  by  the  side  of  the 
Dunkirk  track  through  the  village,  and 
then  bends  northward.  For  nearly  30 
miles,  along  very  elevated  ground,  there 
is  but  little  to  interest  the  tourist,  until 
he  comes  insight  of  the  village  of  Port- 
age, lying  in  a  deep  valley  to  the  north- 
west. 

Portage  is  deservedly  a  Mecca  to  the 
lover  of  the  picturesque,  abounding,  as 
it  does,  in  the  wildest  wonders  of  moun- 


tain gorge  and  cataract.  The  Genesee 
River  steals  and  tumbles  through  the 
lawns  and  ravines  of  this  region  in  a 
very  wonderful  way.  At  Portage,  it 
enters  a  grand  rocky  defile,  and  in 
passing,  falls  in  many  a  superb  cascade. 
Near  the  station,  this  gorge  is  crossed 
by  the  railroad,  upon  a  bridge  of  great 
magnitude  and  remarkable  construc- 
tion. From  below,  it  rises  upon  the 
view  like  story  upon  story  of  solid  and 
symmetrical  scaffolding,  to  a  height  of 
234  feet ;  its  length  is  800  feet.  Be- 
neath its  huge  masses  of  timber,  foams 
the  river,  and  by  its  angry  side  are 
the  placid  waters  of  the  Genesee  Valley 
Canal. 

To  see  the  wonders  of  Portage  aright, 
one  must  tarry  for  days  in  the  village, 
or  better  yet,  at  the  hotel  near  the 
station  house. 

The  Genesee  makes  a  bold  descent 
of  40  feet  (seen  from  the  cars),  as  it 
rushes  beneath  the  great  bridge,  on- 
ward to  yet  deeper  beds.  A  quarter  of 
a  mile  northward  is  the  second  cata- 
ract of  80  feet;  huge  high  cliffs  soar 
yet  far  above  it.  To  see  the  scene 
properly,  the  visitor  will  cross  the 
bridge  over  the  Genesee  above  the 
mill,  and  place  himself  immediately 
in  front  of  the  fall. 

Some  distance  beyond,  a  staircase 
conducts  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine, 
whence  you  may  pass  in  a  boat,  or  pick 
your  way  along  beneath  the  spray  of 
the  tumbling  floods.  The  walls  of  this 
gorge  are  of  slate  stone;  they  rise 
to  a  height  of  more  than  300  feet,  and 
in  the  many  and  sudden  turnings  of  the 
way,  offer  a  grateful  succession  of 
noble  pictures. 

A  mile  and  a  half  still  down  the 
glen,  and  we  reach  the  third,  and,  per- 
haps, the  grandest  of  the  cascades; 
placed  as  it  is  in  an  exceedingly  deep 
and  narrow  passage  of  the  ravine.  This 
leap  is  60  feet. 

The  canal  far  up  above  the  descend- 
ing bed  of  the  Genesee  in  this  vicinage, 
is  a  most  telling  feature  in  the  land- 
scape— a  strain  of  gentleness  in  the 
wild  anthem  of  the  rugged  ravine. 

We  leave  the  traveller  here  to  pur- 
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The  Catskill  Mountain  House. 


sue  the  rest  of  his  way,  61  miles,  to 
Buffalo,  and  to  go  thence  to  Niagara  or 
elsewhere,  as  he  may  find  directions  in 
other  parts  of  our  Hand  Book. 

NEW  YORK  TO  THE  CATSKILL 
MOUNTAINS. 

We  can  commend  to  the  traveller  no 
pleasanter  or  more  profitable  summer 
excursion  for  a  day,  or  a  month,  or 
even  a  season,  than  a  visit  to  the  Cats- 
kills — one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
picturesque  of  the  mountain  ranges  of 
the  United  States.  . 

To  reach  the  Catskills  from  New 
York  we  will  follow  our  previous  routes 
up  the  Hudson  to  the  village  of  Cats- 
kill  (111  miles),  or  the  river  railway  to 
Oakhill  station  opposite,  crossing  thence 
to  Catskill  by  ferry. 

At  Catskill  good  stages  are  always  in 
waiting  to  convey  passenges  to  the 
Mountain  House,  on  the  crest  of  the 
hills,  12  miles  westward.  This  ride  will 
occupy  about  four  hours,  at  a  cost  of 
one  to  one  and  a  quarter  dollars. 

The  Catskills  are  a  part  of  the 
great  Appalachian  chain  which  extends 


through  all  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Uuion,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Their  chief  ranges  follow  the 
course  of  the  Hudson  Biver,  from  some 
20  to  30  miles,  lying  west  of  it,  and 
separated  by  a  valley  stretch  of  JO  to 
12  miles.  These  peaks  lend  to  all  the 
landscape  of  that  part  of  the  Hudson 
from  which  they  are  visible,  its  great- 
est charm. 

The  Mountain  House  is  reached 
by  a  pleasant  stage  coach  ride  through 
ever-changing  scenes  of  vallej  and  hill. 
The  last  three  miles  of  the  journey  is 
up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  made  easy 
by  a  good  winding  way.  Within  a  mile 
of  his  destination,  the  tourist  halts 
upon  the  spot  universally  conceded  to 
be  the  site  of  the  famous  15  years'  mjp 
of  Mr.  Irving's  myth,  Bip  Van  Winkle. 

The  Mountain  House  stands  near  the 
brink  of  some  bold  rocky  ledges,  upon 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  eastern  ranges, 
commanding  all  the  landscape  round  for 
miles  and  miles  away.  Lifting  its  grand 
front  thus,  it  is  a  curious  and  wonderful 
object,  no  less  within  its  own  shadow 
than  at  every  point  from  which  it  may 
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be  seen.  It  is  a  massive  and  elegant 
structure  of  wood,  with  a  grand  facade 
of  columns  reaching  the  entire  height 
of  the  eaves.  It  was  originally  built 
by  the  people  of  Catskill,  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  20, 000  dollars;  but  it  has 
since  been  from  time  to  time  enlarged 
and  improved,  until  now  it  possesses 
every  reasonable,  if  not  every  possible, 
hotel  convenience  and  comfort — ca- 
pacious and  well-furnished  parlors,  halls, 
and  chambers — a  luxurious  table,  and 
attentive  hosts  and  waiters — and  bath- 
ing, billiard,  and  bowling  appointments. 
In  the  summer  the  house  is  a  post- 
office,  with  daily  mails. 

The  superb  panorama  of  the  river 
and  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  of  the 
New  England  hill  ranges  to  the  east- 
ward, which  the  bold  site  of  the  Moun- 
tain House  commands,  will  first  fix  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  the  guest. 
Of  this  unrivalled  sight  he  will  never 
weary,  so  varied  is  it  in  the  changing 
•hours  and  atmospheres,  and  so  impos- 
ing under  every  aspect.  It  is  thought, 
at  the  dawn  of  the  day  and  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  when  his  magic  beams 
are  lifting  the  mystical  vapor  and  cloud- 
curtain,  which  the  night  has  invisibly 
spread  over  the  scene,  that  the  enchant- 
ment will  reach  its  highest  point. 
Luckily  for  the  tourist  who  is  not  an 
enthusiast,  but  is  contented  with  the 
simple,  solid  fact  of  a  subject,  like  Mr. 
Gradgrind,  these  marvellous  exhibitions 
of  sun-rise  eifects  may  be  comfortably 
seen  from  his  warm,  secure  chamber- 
wiiidow,  when  the  morning  air  is,  as  it 
ofcen  chances  to  be,  at  this  mountain 
altitude,  rather  too  chill  and  damp  for 
comfort. 

A  visit  to  the  locality,  called  the 
"  North  Mountain,"  will  be  a  remuner- 
ative morning  or  afternoon's  walk.  It  is 
only  a  mile  or  two  through  the  forest, 
on  the  lofty  ridge  ;  but  a  guide  will  be 
desirable,  for  the  path  is  more  .easily 
lost  than  found.  At  the  end  of  the 
stroll  he  will  look  back  upon  his  wilder- 
ness home  over  a  brace  of  dainty  little 
lakelets,  smilingly  sleeping  on  the 
mountain  top ;  and  beyond,  towards 
the  south  and  east,  his  eye  will  follow 
7 


the  windings  of  the  Hudson  far  down 
in  the  sunny  valley.  Some  stories 
may  be  told  him  of  the  fondness  of  the 
bear  for  this  particular  locality,  but  he 
need  not  be  alarmed,  for  it  is  rarely  in- 
deed, except  it  be  when  the  -winter 
snows  envelope  the  earth,  that  these 
gentry  are  about. 

Another  agreeable  excursion  will  be 
in  the  opposite  direction,  from  the 
house  to  the  spot  known  as  the  "  South 
Mountain,"  where,  upon  the  brink  of 
huge  cliffs,  may  be  seen  the  river  and 
valley,  and  the  wonderful  pass  of  the 
Kauterskill,  through  the  mountain 
chain  westward. 

The  Two  Lakes,  which  we  have 
just  overlooked  from  the  North  Moun- 
tain, make  one  of  the  leading  items  in 
the  Catskill  programme.  They  lie  side 
by  side,  in  gentle  beauty,  in  the  heart 
of  the  lofty  plateau,  upon  the  eastern 
brink  of  which  the  Mountain  House  is 
perched.  They  may  be  reached  in  a 
pleasant  little  walk  back  of  the  hotel. 
Onwards,  and  on  the  way  to  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Kauterskill,  a  few  minutes' 
stroll,  indeed,  is  sufficient  to  bring  us  to 
the  nearest  of  these  twin  waters,  the 
Upper  or  Sylvan  Lake.  *This  is  a  spot 
for  repeated  and  habitual  visits,  with  its 
pleasures  by  the  forest  shore ;  in  the 
skiff,  upon  the  quiet  and  lonely  flood ; 
or,  with  angle  in  hand  and  trout  in 
prospect. 

The  High  Palis  lie  two  miles  back 
of  the  Mountain  House,  overleaping  the 
western  brink  of  the  great  plateau.  A 
wagon  road  leads  thither ;  and  there  is, 
besides,  a  footpath  in  the  forest,  by 
which  the  way  is  shortened  one  half. 
A  good  team  is  sent  down  with  passen- 
gers (fare  25  cents)  at  least  once  a  day 
from  the  hotel.  At  the  very  brink  of 
the  cascades  there  is  another  small  but 
pleasant  summer  inn,  called  the  Laurel 
House,  kept  by  Mr.  Scutt,  the  propri- 
etor of  the  Falls.  It  is  a  wonderful 
sight  to  overlook  the  ravine  below,  and 
the  giant  crests  of  Round  Top  and  High 
Peak — the  proudest  of  all  these  hills — 
from  the  windows,  or  piazzas  of  the 
Laurel  House,  or  from  the  platform  in 
i  front,  which  overhangs  the  glen.     This 
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view  enjoyed,  with  refreshments  if  you 
please,  we  commence  the  descent  to  the 
base  of  the  cataracts,  by  many  straggling 
nights  of  wooden  steps.  Coming  to  the 
base  of  the  first  Fall,  we  may  steal 
along  a  narrow  ledge  behind  the  de- 
scending torrent,  as  one  gets  to  Termi- 
nation Rock,  at  Niagara.  On  the  op- 
posite bank  parties  often  pic  nic,  the 
means  and  appliances,if  duly  ordered  be- 
fore at  the  Laurel  House,  being  lowered 
down,  upon  a  signal,  in  a  basket,  over 
the  edge  of  the  projecting  platform 
above.  The  descent  of  the  first  cascade 
is  115  feet,  and  of  the  second,  75  feet, 
with  many  a  tumble  of  the  vexed 
waters  afterwards  in  their  way  for  a 
mile  down  the  ravine  into  the  main 
branch  of  the  Kauterskill  or  Catskill 
Creek,  which  dashes  down  the  great 
clove,  of  which  the  Mountain  House 
stream  is  only  an  arm  held  at  a  right 
angle. 

Fenimore  Cooper,  in  his  story  of  the 
"  Pioneer,"  thus  describes  these  cas- 
cades— "  The  water  comes  croaking  and 
winding  among  the  rocks,  first,  so  slow 
that  a  trout  might   swim  in  it,  then 


starting  and  running  like  any  creature 
that  wanted  to  make  a  fair  spring,  till  it 
gets  to  where  the  mountain  divides  like 
the  cleft  foot  of  a  deer,  leaving  a  deep 
hollow  for  the  brook  to  tumble  into. 
The  first  pitch  is  nigh  200  feet,  and  the 
water  looks  like  flakes  of  snow  before 
it  touches  the  bottom,  and  then  gathers 
itself  together  again  for  a  new  start ; 
and  maybe  flutters  over  50  feet  of  flat 
rock  before  it  falls  for  another  100  feet, 
when  it  jumps  from  shelf  to  shelf,  first 
running  this  way  and  that  way,  striving 
to  get  out  of  the  hollow,  till  it  finally 
gets  to  the  plain." 

This  branch  of  the  Kauterskill  comes 
from  the  waters  of  the  two  lakes  on  the 
plateau  above  ;  and,  as  the  supply  has 
to  be  economized  in  order  that  the  cas- 
cades may  look  their  best  when  they 
have  company,  the  stream  is  dammed, 
and  the  flood  is  let  on  at  proper  times 
only.  For  this  service,  and  for  the  use 
of  the  steps,  perchance  of  guide  also, 
every  visitor  pays  a  toll  of  25  cents. 
This  is  a  reasonable  although  a  disagree- 
able bit  of  prose  in  the  poem  of  the  Cats- 
kill  Falls. 
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We  have  now  peeped  at  all  the  usual 
"  sights  "  of  the  region ;  but  there  are 
other  chapters  of  beauty,  perhaps,  yet 
more  inviting.  Let  the  tourist,  if  he  be 
adventurous  and  is  a  true  lover  of  nature, 
follow  the  brook  down  from  the  base  of 
the  cataracts  we  have  just  described, 
into  the  principal  clove ;  then  let  him 
ascend  the  main  stream  for  a  mile  over 
huge  boulders,  through  rank  woods, 
and  by  many  cascades,  which,  if  smaller, 
are  still  more  picturesqe  than  those 
"  nominated  in  the  bond  ;"  or,  let  him 
descend  the  creek,  two  miles,  some- 
times by  the  edge  of  the  bed  of  the 
waters,  and,  when  that  is  impracticable, 
by  the  turnpike  road,  which  traverses 
the  great  clove  or  pass.  At  every  turn 
and  step  there  will  be  a  new  picture — 
sometimes  a  unique  rapid  or  fall,  some- 
times a  soaring  mountain  cliff, sometimes 
a  rude  bridge  across  the  foaming  torrent, 
sometimes  a  little  hut  or  cottage,  and, 
at  last,  as  he  comes  out  towards  the 
valley  on  the  east,  the  humble  village 
of  Palenville.  This  portion  of  the  Cats- 
kills  is  that  most  preferred  by  artists  for 
study,  and  the  inns  at  Palenville  are 
often  occupied  by  them,  though  they 
offer  no  inviting  accommodation  to  the 
ease  and  comfort-loving  tourist. 

At  one  time  (when  the  hemlock  was 
abundant  on  the  mountain  sides)  this 
clove  was  a  den  of  tanneries,  and  a  few 
establishments  of  the  kind  yet  linger 
here. 

Stony  Clove.  Another  nice  excur- 
sion from  the  Mountain  House,  is  a  ride 
along  the  ridge  five  or  six  miles  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Stony  Clove,  and  thence 
on  foot,  or  still  in  your  vehicle  (though 
the  wagon  road  is  execrable),  through 
the  wilderness  of  this  fine  pass. 

High  Peak,  the  most  elevated  of 
the  Catskill  summits,  towering  4,000 
feet  towards  heaven,  should  certainly 
be  climbed,  in  order  to  see  the  region 
fairly.  It  is  a  long  and  toilsome  jour- 
ney, especially  for  ladies  —  six  miles 
thither  on  foot — but  we  have  accom- 
panied the  fairest  of  women  through 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  way. 
Once  we  "assisted"  at  a  night  camp  on 
the  very  crown  of  High  Peak,  of  a  par- 


ty which  included  a  dozen  damsels.  If 
they  had  not  been  brave,  as  they  all 
were,  they  would  not  have  deserved  the 
glorious  sunrise  effects,  which  they  saw 
never  to  be  forgot,  from  their  ambi- 
tious bivouac.  Even  the  Mountain 
House  on  its  grand  perch,  looked  from 
High  Peak  like  a  pigmy  in  the  vale. 

Plauterkill  Clove,  is  another  grand 
pass  on  the  hills,  five  miles  below  the 
Kauterskill  passage.  A  mountain  tor- 
rent, full  of  beauties  in  glen  and  rock  and 
cascade,  winds  through  it.  A  post  road 
also  traverses  the  pass.  High  Peak 
rises  on  the  north  of  the  Plauterkill, 
and  the  South  Mountain,  on  which  is  a 
lovely  lake,  ascends  on  the  opposite 
side.  It  is  not  yet  a  scene  of  much  re  - 
so.rt,  being  out  of  the  very  convenient 
reach  of  the  Mountain  House,  and  hav- 
ing no  hotel  attractions  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  tourist  here  will  recall  with  pleas- 
ure, Bryant's  dainty  poem  of  the  Kat- 
terskills,  from  which  we  will  borrow  a 
few  lines  to  end  our  own  intimations  — 

"  Midst  greens  and  shades  the  Catterskill  leaps 

From  cliffs  where  the  wood  flower  clings ; 

All  summer  he  moistens  his  verdant  steeps, 

With  the  light  spray  of   the    mountain  , 

springs ; 

And  he  shakes  the  woods  on  the  mountain's 

side, 
"When  they  drip  with    the    rains    of    the 
autumn  tide. 

"  But  when  in  the  forest  bare  and  old, 

The  blast  of  December  calls, 
He  builds  in  the  star-light,  clear  and  cold, 

A  palace  of  ice  where  his  torrent  falls, 
With  turret  and  arch  and  fretwork  fair, 
And  pillars  clear  as  the  summer  air." 

The  Cataracts  of  the  Catskills  in  win- 
ter, when  the  spray  is  frozen  into  a 
myriad  fantastic  formSj  all  glowing  like 
the  prism  as  the  clear  cold  sunlight 
reveals  these  mystical  wonders,  is  a 
sight  so  grand  and  novel  as  to  well  re- 
pay the  exposure  and  fatigue  of  a  visit 
thither  through  bleak  January's  snows 
and  ice. 

The  Mountain  House  is  then  closed, 
but  Mr.  Scutt  inhabits  his  Laurel  Inn 
all  the  year,  we  believe.  This  is  a  hint 
to  the  enthusiast  in  the  search  for  the 
strange  and  beautiful  in  Nature.     Most 
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tourists  will  care  to  see  the  Catskills 
only  in  July  or  August. 

Charges  at  the  Mountain  House  are, 
as  in  most  of  the  fashionable  summer 
resorts  in  the  United  States,  $2. 50  per 
day.  At  the  Laurel  Inn;  by  the  High 
Falls,  about  half  that  price,  we  believe. 

Stages  will  take  you  back  to  Catskill 
village,  as  they  have  brought  you 
thence,  in  season  for  steamboats  and 
railways,  for  elsewhere. 

To  visit  the  Catskills  comfortably, 
three  days  will  suffice  for  the  journey 
thence  by  rail  from  New  York,  for  the 
stay  and  the  return  to  the  city.  Not 
less  than  four,  however,  ought  to  be 
thus  invested,  if  one  would  make  sure 
of  a  satisfactory  dividend ;  and  if  a 
week  is  at  command,  so  much  the  hap- 
pier he  who  commands  it. 


NEW  YORK  TO  ALBANY. 
Via  Harlem  Railroad. 

This  Koute  extends  from  the  heart 
of  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  State 
capital,  skirting  in  its  course  the  east- 
ern portions  of  all  those  counties  lying 
upon  the  Hudson  and  traversed  by  the 
river  railway.  The  distance  between 
the  termini  is  153  miles,  being  six  miles 
nearer  to  Albany  than  that  of  the  Hud- 
son River.  Time,  about  the  same.  The 
stations  and  towns  upon  the  Harlem 
Road  are,  for  the  most  part,  inconsid- 
erable places,  many  of  them  having 
grown  up  with  the  road.  The  country 
passed  through  is  varied  and  pictur- 
esque in  surface,  and  much  of  it  is  rich 
agricultural  land.  It  does  not  compare 
with  the  river  route  in  scenic  attrac- 
tions. 

STATIONS. 

New  York — corner  of  White  and 
Centre  street — Yorkville,  6  miles ;  Har- 
lem, 7  ;  Mott  Haven,  8 ;  Melrose,  9  ; 
Morrisania,  10;  Tremont,  11;  Ford- 
ham,  12;  William's  Bridge,  14;  (Junc- 
tion of  the  N.  Y.  and  N.  Haven  Road) 
Hunt's  Bridge,  16;  Bronxville,  18; 
Tuckahoe,  19 ;  Scarsdale,  22 ;  Hart's 
Corners,  24 ;  White  Plains,  26 ;  Ken- 
sico,  29 ;  Unionville,  31 ;  Pieasantville, 


34  ;  Chapequa,  36 ;  Mount  Kisco,  40 ; 
Bedi'ord,  42  ;  Whitlockville,  45  ;  Golden 
Bridge,  47  ;  Purdy's,  49  ;  Croton  Falls, 
51;  Brewster's,  55;  Dykeman's,  58; 
Towners,  61 ;  Patterson's,  63  ;  Pawl- 
ings,  67  ;  South  Dover,  73;  Dover  Fur- 
nace, 76;  Dover  Plains,  80;  Wassaic, 
84  ;  Amenia,  88  ;  Sharon  Station,  91  ; 
Millerton,  96;  Mount  Riga,  99;  Boston 
Corners,  103;  Copake,  108;  Hillsdale, 
112  ;  Bains,  115  ;  Martindale,  118  ; 
Philmont,  122;  Ghent,  128;  Chatham 
Four  Corners,  130;  (Junction  with 
railway  route  from  Albany  and  from 
Hudson,  for  Boston)  East  Albany,  153 
miles. 

All  the  Stations  from  New  York  to 
White  Plains  (26  miles)  are  suburban, 
being  escape  valves  of  the  over-grown 
population  of  the  city,  where  the  busi- 
ness of  the  principal  part  of  their  popu- 
lation lies,  and  to  which  they  go  daily 
by  the  railway.  Many  of  the  villages 
are  picturesque,  pleasant  and  pros- 
perous. 

On  leaving  the  city  streets,  the  road 
passes  under  a  considerable  extent 
of  tunnelling  and  continued  bridging 
across  thoroughfares  overhead,  making 
merry  diversion  for  the  passengers.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  Island  and  city  of 
New  York  at  Harlem,  the  road  crosses 
the  Harlem  River  into  Westchester 
County. 

White  Plains  (Westchester  County), 
is  interesting  as  the  scene  of  important 
events  in  the  Revolution.  An  eventful 
battle  was  fought  here,  Oct.  28,  1776. 
A  residence  of  Washington  ( in  which 
are  some  attractive  relics )  is  yet  stand- 
ing in  the  vicinage. 

Croton  Palls,  upon  the  river  which 
supplys  the  great  Croton  Aqueduct  to 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Lake  Mahopac.  Passengers  for 
Lake  Mahopac  take  stage  thence  (dis- 
tance two  hours)  at  the  Croton  Falls 
Station.     See  "  Lake  Mahopac." 

Dover  Plains,  20  miles  east  of 
Poughkeepsie,  is  surrounded  by  much 
pleasing  landscape. 

For  Albany,  and  routes  thence  by 
Hudson  River  and  the  river  railway, 
see  Index. 
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SARATOGA  SPRINGS. 

From  New  York  by  the  Hudson 
River  route  to  Albany,  146  miles,  or  to 
Troy,  152  miles.  From  Boston  by  the 
Western  Railway,  through  Springfield, 
200  miles,  to  Albany.  From  Albany 
by  rail  to  Schenectady  and  Ballston 
Springs,  39  miles,  to  Saratoga ;  or  from 
Troy  on  the  Whitehall  Railway  route, 
through  Waterford,  and  connecting 
with  the  Albany  line  at  Ballston,  32 
miles. 

Albany  Route. — Starting  for  Saratoga 
from  Albany,  our  route  as  far  as  Sche- 
nectady (17  miles)  is  on  the  Albany  and 
Schenectady  railway,  a  link  of  the  great 
"  Central"  road  to  Buffalo,  and  the  rest 
of  the  way  (22  miles)  is  upon  the  Sara- 
toga and  Schenectady  road.  Leaving 
Schenectady,  the  traveller  is  in  full 
view  of  the  beautiful  Mohawk  River,  for 
about  four  miles.  He  then  skirts  the 
•banks  of  Ballston  Lake,  and  enters  the 
village  of  Ballston  Spa. 

The  T?oy  Route  connects  with  the 
Albany  at  Ballston,  and  the  line  thence 
to  Saratoga  is  the  same.  From  Troy 
the  tourist  follows  the  Rensselaer  and 
Saratoga,  a  link  of  the  railway  to 
Whitehall.  This  route  presents  many 
attractive  scenes,  as  it  crosses  and  fol- 
lows the  Hudson  an'd  the  Mohawk 
Rivers,  as  it  passes  Waterford  at  the 
meeting  of  these  waters,  four  miles 
above  Troy,  and  near  the  Cohoes  Falls, 
a  much-admired  and  frequented  resort 
upon  the  Mohawk,  as  it  thence  continues 
upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
eight  miles  further  to  Mechanicsville. 
It  afterwards  crosses  the  canal,  passes 
Round  Lake,  and  enters  Ballston, 
where  it  meets  the  Albany  trains. 

Ballston  Spa  is  upon  the  Kayader- 
osseros  Creek,  a  small  stream  which 
flows  through  the  village,  25  miles  from 
Troy.  Its  mineral  waters,  which  were 
discovered  in  1*769,  are  celebrated  for 
their  medicinal  qualities,  although  not 
so  popular  now  as  they  were  formerly, 
tho.-e  of  Saratoga  being  now  generally 
preferred.  The  Sans  Souci  Hotel  is  a 
pleasant  house  near  the  centre  of  the 


Five  miles  distant  is  Long  Lake,  a 
resort  of  the  angler.  Saratoga  Lake  is 
six  miles  from  Ballston. 

Saratoga  has  been  for  many  years, 
and  still  is,  and  probably  always  will 
be,  the  most  famous  place  of  summer 
resort  in  the  United  States,  frequented 
by  Americans  from  all  sections,  and  by 
foreign  tourists  from  all  climates..  Lur- 
ing the  height  of  the  fashionable  season 
no  less  than  two  or  three  thousand  arri- 
vals occur  within  a  week.  There  is  noth- 
ing remarkable  about  the  topography  or 
the  scenery  of  Saratoga;  on  the  contrary, 
the  spot  would  be  uninteresting  enough 
but  for  the  virtues  of  its  waters  and  the 
pleasures  of  its  brilliant  society.  The 
village  streets,  however,  are  gratefully 
shaded  by  fine  trees,  and  a  little  "  let 
up  "  in  the  gay  whirl  may  be  got  on  the 
walks  and  lawns  of  the  pretty  rural 
cemetery  close  by. 

The  hotel  accommodations  and  com- 
forts are  ample  here,  great  as  are  the 
demands  of  the  great  travel.  The 
most  extensive  and  the  most  desired, 
are,  first,  the  United  States  and  the 
Union,  then  Congress  Hall  and  the  Pa- 
vilion, and  afterwards  the  Adelphi, 
Washington  Hall,  the  Columbian,  the 
Railroad  House,  and  the  Prospect  and 
Highland  Halls.  There  are  also  numer- 
ous private  boarding-houses.  Board  at 
the  principal  hotels  is,  as  at  all  the  city 
houses  and  at  all  watering-places  in  the 
United  States,  from  two  to  three  dol- 
lars per  day. 

The  health-giving  Springs  of  which 
the  fame  of  Saratoga  has  been  born, 
however  much  Fashion  may  have  since 
nursed  it,  are  all  in  or  very  near  the 
village.  There  are  twelve  distinct 
waters  in  present  use,  but  the  most 
sought  after  of  all  are  those  of  the  Con- 
gress Spring,  of  which  Dr.  Chilton  gives 
us  an  analysis  thus : — One  gallon,  of 
231  cubic  inches — chloride  of  sodium, 
363.829  grains ;  carbonate  of  soda, 
$.200;  carbonate  of  lime,  86,143  ;  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  78.621 ;  carbonate 
of  iron,  .841 ;  sulphate  of  soda,  .651 ; 
iodine  of  sodium  and  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, 5.920 ;  silica,  .472 ;  alumina, 
.321,  total,  543.998  grains.     Carbonic 
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Congress,  Spring,  Saratoga. 


acid,  284.65 ;  atmospheric  air,  5.41  : 
making  290.06  inches  of  gaseous  con- 
tents. 

This  Spring  was  discovered  in  1792, 
though  it  was  long  before  known  to 
and  esteemed  by  the  Indians. 

After  the  Congress  waters,  which 
are  bottled  and  sent  all  over  the  world, 
as  every  body  knows,  the  Springs  most 
in  favor  and  use  at  Saratoga  are  the 
Iodine,  the  High  Rock,  the  Monroe, 
Putnam's  Congress,  the  Flat  Rock,  the 
Hamilton,  the  Columbian,  and  the 
Washington.  The  Alpha  and  the  Omega 
of  the  daily  Saratoga  programme,  is  to 
drink  and  to  dance — the  one  in  the 
earliest  possible  morning,  and  the  other 
at  the  latest  conceivable  night. 

Among  the  outside  diversions  of  the 
Saratoga  folk  is  a  jaunt  to  Saratoga 
Lake,  a  pleasant  water  six  miles  away. 
Here  they  have  nice  boating  fun,  and 
sometimes  "  make  believe "  to  fish. 
This  lake  is  nine  miles  in  length  and 
very  near  three  in  width.  The  marshes 
around  it  prevent  access,  except  here 
and  there.  Snake  Hill  steps  into  the 
water,  and  lifts  up  its  head  20  feet  'or 
so,  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake. 


"  There  is,"  so  the  story  has  been 
told,  "  an  Indian  superstition  attached 
to  this  lake,  which  probably  had  its 
source  in  its  remarkable  loneliness  and 
tranquillity.  The  Mohawks  believed 
that  its  stillness  was  sacred  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  that  if  a  human  voice  uttered 
a  sound  upon  its  waters,  the  canoe  of 
the  offender  would  instantly  sink.  An 
Englishwoman  once,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  settlers,  had  occasion  to  cross 
this  lake  with  a  party  of  Indians,  who, 
before  embarking,  warned  her,  most 
impressively,  of  the  spell.  It  was  a 
silent,  breathless  day,  and  the  canoe 
shot  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
lake  like  a  shadow.  About  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  near  the  centre  of  the  lake, 
the  woman,  willing  to  convince  the 
savages  of  the  weakness  of  their  super- 
stition, uttered  a  loud  cry.  The  coun- 
tenances of  the  Indians  fell  instantly  to 
the  deepest  gloom.  After  a  moment's 
pause,  however,  they  redoubled  their 
exertions,  and,  in  frowning  silence, 
drove  the  light  bark  like  an  arrow  over 
the  waters.  They  reached  the  shore  in 
safety,  and  drew  up  the  canoe,  and  the 
woman  rallied  the  chief  upon  his  credu- 
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lity.  'The  Great  Spirit  is  merciful,' 
answered  the  scornful  Mohawk,  '  he 
knows  that  a  white  woman  cannot  hold 
her  tongue?" 

A  visit  to  Lake  George,  28  miles 
distant  by  rail  and  plank  road,  is  a  de- 
lightful episode  and  variation  in  Sara- 
toga life.     See  Lake  George. 

LAKE    GEOEGE. 

The  route  from  New  York,  Boston, 
and  the  West,  to  Lake  George,  is 
through  Saratoga,  and  thus  far  is  the 
game  as  to  that  point ;  thence  to  Mo- 
reau  station,  15  miles,  by  the  Troy  and 
Whitehall  liRe,  and  from  there  to  Cald- 
well, at  the  south  end  or  head  of  the 
lake  by  plank  road. 

Glen's  Falls,  in  the  Upper  Hudson, 
is  on  the  way,  nine  miles  from  the 
lake.  The  wild  and  rugged  landscape 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  general 
air  of  the  country  below — there,  quiet 
pastoral  lands  ;  here,  rugged  rock  and 
rushing  cataract.  This  is  a,  spot  trebly 
interesting,  from  its  Natural,  its  poetical, 
and  its  historical  character.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  river  is  through  a  rude  ra- 


vine, in  a  mad  descent  of  75  feet  over 
a  rocky  precipice  900  feet  in  length. 
Within  the  roar  of  these  cataracts  were 
laid  some  of  the  scenes  in  Cooper's 
story  of  the  "Last  of  the  Mohicans." 
They  are  gently  associated  with  our 
romantic  memories  of  Uncas  and 
Hawk's  Eye,  David,  Duncan  Haywood 
and  his  sweet  wards,  Alice  and  Cora 
Monroe. 

When  within  four  miles  of  the  lake, 
we  pags  a  dark  glen,  in  which  lie  hid- 
den the  storied  waters  of  Bloody  Pond, 
and  close  by  is  the  historic  old  boulder 
remembered  as  Williams'  Rock.  Near 
this  last-named  spot,  Colonel  Williams 
was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the 
French  and  Indians,  Sept.  8,  1755. 
The  slain  in  this  unfortunate  battle 
were  cast  into  the  waters  near  by,  sinee 
called  Bloody  Pond.  It  is  now  quiet 
enough,  under  its  surface  of  slime  and 
dank  lilies. 

The  first  broad  view  of  the  beautiful 
lake,  seen  suddenly  as  our  way  brings  us 
to  the  brink  of  the  high  lands,  above 
which  we  have  thus  far  travelled,  is  of 
surpassing   beauty,   scarcely  exceeded 
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by  the  thousand-and-one  marvels  of 
delight  which  we  afterwards  enjoy  in 
all  the  long  traverse  of  the  famous  wa- 
ters. 

Our  road  now  descends  to  the  shore, 
the  gleaming  floods  and  the  blue  cliffs 
of  Horicon  still,  ever  and  anon,  filling 
our  charmed  eye.  We  halt  at  the  Lake 
Ilouse  at  Caldwell  village,  or  at  the  Fort 
William  Henry  Hotel,  a  new  and  elegant 
establishment  near  by,  at  the  ruins  of 
the  Old  Fort,  on  the  right. 

About  a  mile  south-east  from  the  site 
of  Fort  William  Henry  are  the  ruins  of 
Fort  George.  These  localities  are  seen 
from  the  piazza  of  the  Lake  House, 
which  commands  also  a  fine  view  of  the 
French  Mountain  and  Rattle-Snake 
Hill,  and  of  the  islands  and  hills  down 
the  lake. 

The  passage  of  Lake  George,  36 
miles,  to  the  landing  near  the  village 
of  Ticonderoga,  and  four  miles  from 
the  venerable  ruins  of  Fort  Ticondero- 
ga, on  Lake  Champlain,  is  made  by 
steamboat,*  the  trip  down  to  the  Fort 
and  back  occupying  the  day  very  de- 
lightfully. 

Leaving  Caldwell  after  breakfast,  we 
proceed  on  our  voyage  down  the  lake. 
The  first  spot  of  especial  interest  which 
we  pass  is  Diamond  Island,  in  front  of 
Dunham  Bay.  Here,  in  1*777,  was  a 
military  depot  of  Burgoyne's  army,  and 
a  skirmish  between  the  garrison  and  a 
detachment  of  American  troops. 

North  of  Diamond  Isle,  lies  Long 
Island,  in  front  of  Long  Point,  which 
extends  into  the  lake  from  the  east. 
Harris  Bay  lies  between  the  north  side 
of  this  Point  and  the  mountains.  In 
this  bay  Montcalm  moored  his  boats 
and-  landed,  in  1757. 

Dome  Island  is  passed,  in  the  centre 
of  the  lake,  some  12  miles  north  of 
Caldwell.  Putnam's  men  took  shelter 
here  while  he  went  to  apprise  General 
Webb  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  North-West  bay. 
This  bay  lies  in  one  of  the  most  beauti- 

*  The  "  John  Jay,"  which  has  plied  the  wa- 
tt ts  of  Lake  George  for  some  years  past,  was 
i  stroyed  by  fire  in  the  summer  of  1856,  oppo- 
t   e  Garfield's,  near  Sabbath  Day  Point. 


ful  parts  of  Lake  George,  just  beyond 
Bolton  Landing,  where  there  is  an  in- 
viting place  of  sojouru  called  the  "  Mo- 
hican House."  The  bay  extends  up  on 
the  west  of  the  Tongue  Mountain  some 
five  miles.  On  the  east  side  of  the  bay 
the  Tongue  Mountain  comes  in  literally 
like  a  tongue  of  the  lake,  into  the  centre 
of  which  it  seems  to  protrude,  with  the 
bay  on  one  side  and  the  main  passage 
of  the  waters  on  the  other.  On  the 
right  or  east  shore  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  just  as  we  reach  the  Tongue 
and  enter  the  "Narrows/'  is  the  bold 
semicircular  palisades  called  Shelving 
Rock.  Passing  this  picturesque  feature 
of  the  landscape,  and,  afterwards,  of  the 
point  of  the  Tongue  Mountain,  we  enter 
the  Narrows  at  the  base  of  the  boldest 
and  loftiest  shores  of  Horicon.  The 
chief  peak  of  the  hills  here,  is  that  of 
Black  Mountain,  with  an  altitude  of 
2,200  feet.  The  islands  are  numerous, 
though  many  of  them  are  merely  peeps 
out  of  the  water.  The  best  fishing- 
grounds  of  Lake  George  are  in  that 
part  of  the  waters  which  we  have  al- 
ready passed,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bolton 
Landing,  Shelving  Rock,  and  thence  to 
Caldwell,  though  fine  trout  and  bass  are 
freely  caught  from  one  end  of  the  lake 
to' the  other. 

Sabbath  Day  Point.  Emerging 
from  the  Narrows,  on  the  north,  we 
approach  a  long  projecting  strip  of 
fertile  land,  called  Sabbath  Day  Point — 
so  named,  by  General  Abercrombie, 
from  his  having  embarked  his  army  on 
the  spot  on  Sunday  morning,  after  a 
halt  for  the  preceding  night.  The  spot 
is  remembered,  also,  as  the  scene  of  a 
fight,  in  1756,  between  the  colonists 
and  a  party  of  French  and  Indians. 
The  former,  sorely  pressed,  and  unable 
to  escape  across  the  lake,  made  a  bold 
defence  and  defeated  the  enemy,  killing 
very  many  of  their  men.  Yet,  again, 
in  1776,  Sabbath  Day  Point  was  the 
scene  of  a  battle  between  some  Ameri- 
can militia  and  a  party  of  Indians  and 
Tories,  when  the  latter  were  repulsed, 
and  some  40  of  their  number  were 
killed  and  wounded.  This  part  of 
Horicon  is  even  more  charming  in  its 
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pictures,  both  up  and  down  the  lake, 
than  it  is  in  its  numerous  historical  re- 
miniscences. On  a  calm  sunny  day  the 
romantic  passage  of  the  Narrows,  as 
seen  to  the  southward,  is  wonderfully 
fine  ;  while,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
the  broad  bay,  entered  as  the  boat 
passes  Sabbath  Day  Point,  and  the  sum- 
mer landing  and  hotel  at  "  Garfield's," 
are  soon  to  be  abruptly  closed  on  the 
north  by  the  huge  precipices  of  An- 
thony's Nose  on  the  right,  and  Rogers' 
Slide  on  the  left.  This  pass  is  not  un- 
like that  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson 
as  approached  from  the  south. 

Rogers'  Slide  is  a  rugged  prom- 
ontory, about  400  feet  high,  with  a 
steep  face  of  bare  rock,  down  Avhich 
the  Indians,  to  their  great  bewilder- 
ment, supposed  the  bold  ranger,  Major 
Rogers,  to  have  passed,  when  they  pur- 
sued him  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 

Two  miles  beyond  is  Prisoner's  Isl- 
and, where,  during  the  French  war, 
those  taken  captive  by  the  English 
were  confined;  and  directly  west  is 
Lord  Howe's  Point,  where  the  English 
army,  under  Lord  Howe,  consisting  of 
16,01)0  men,  landed  previous  to  the  at- 
tack on  Ticonderoga.  We  now  ap- 
proach the  termination  of  our  excursion 
on  this  beautiful  lake,  and  in  a  mile 
reach  the  steamboat  landing  near  the 
village  of  Ticonderoga,  whence  stages 
run  a  distance  of  three  miles,  over  a 
rough  and  romantic  road,  to  Fort  Ti- 
conderoga— following  the  wild  course  of 
the  passage,  by  which  Horicon  reaches 
the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain — a  pas- 
sage full  of  bold  rapids  and  striking 
cascades. 

After  exploring  the  picturesque  ruins 
of  the  ancient  fort,  and  dining  satisfac- 
torily at  the  excellent  hotel,  which 
stands  upon  the  marge  of  a  beautiful 
lawn,  sloping  to  the  Champlain  shore, 
our  stage  will  take  us  back  to  the 
landing  we  have  left  on  Lake  George, 
and  our  steamboat  thence  to  Caldwell 
again,  in  time  for  tea  and  a  moonlight 
row  among  the  countless  green  isles ;  or 
we  may  take  the  Champlain  boat  to 
Whitehall ;  or  from  Whitehall  en  route 
for  Canada. 

7* 


Fort  Ticonderoga,  of  which  the 
ruins  only  are  visible,  was  erected  by  the 
French  inl756,  and  called  by  them  "  Car- 
rillon."  It  was  originally  a  place  of  much 
strength ;  its  natural  advantages  were 
very  great,  being  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  water,  and  having  half  its  fourth 
covered  by  a  swamp,  and  the  only  point 
by  which  it  could  be  approached,  by  a 
breastwork.  It  was  afterwards,  how- 
ever, easily  reduced,  by  an  expedient 
adopted  by  General  Burgoyne — that  of 
placing  a  piece  of  artillery  on  the  pin- 
nacle of  Mount  Defiance,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Lake  George  outlet,  and  750 
feet  above  the  lake,  and  entirely  com- 
manding the  fort,  from  which  shot  was 
thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
works.  Fort  Ticonderoga  was  one  of 
the  first  strongholds  taken  from  the 
English  in  1775,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen,  of  Vermont,  at  the  head  of 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  surprised  the 
unsuspecting  garrison,  penetrated  +o 
the  very  bedside  of  the  commandant, 
and  waking  him,  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort.  "  In  whose  name, 
and  to  whom?"  exclaimed  the  surprised 
officer. — "  In  the  name  of  the  great 
Jehovah,  and  the  Continental  Con- 
gress !"  thundered  the  intrepid  Allen, 
and  the  fort  was  immediately  sur- 
rendered. 

NEW  YOEK  TO  MONTEEAL  AND  NIA- 
GARA, via  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  of  Ameri- 
can summer  tours  is  from  New  York, 
via  the  Hudson  River,  Lake  Champlain, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  to  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  returning  by  the  lower 
routes — the  Central  or  the  Erie  Rail- 
ways. From  Boston  and  Portland,  lines 
of  railroad  connect  conveniently  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  routes.  A  thousand 
places  and  objects  of  interest  fall  within 
the  direct  line  of  this  journey;  besides 
which,  it  has  many  alluring  asides, 
which  may  be  readily  reached. 

From  Portland,  Maine,  take  the 
Grand  Trunk  Route,  to  Montreal  (or 
to  Quebec) — from  Boston,  take  the 
Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal  Routt 
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From  New  York  take  the  Hudson 
River  Route,  which  we  have  already 
travelled,  to  Albany  and  Troy  ;  thence, 
by  rail,  via  Saratoga  Springs,  to  White- 
hall, at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Champlain.  We  resume  the  programme 
at  Moreau  Station,  on  this  line,  to 
which  point  we  have  already  followed  it 
in  our  visit  to  Lake  George.  At  Ti- 
conderoga,  above,  on  Lake  Champlain, 
we  shall  meet  those  who  prefer,  as 
many  do,  to  pursue  the  journey  to  that 
point,  by  the  way  of  Lake  George,  in- 
stead of  via  Whitehall  and  the  lower 
end  of  Champlain. 

To  Whitehall  the  country  is  exceed- 
ingly attractive,  much  of  the  way,  in  its 
quiet,  sunny,  valley  beauty,  watered  by 
pleasant  streams,  and  environed,  in  the 
distance,  by  picturesque  hills.  The 
Champlain  Canal  is  a  continual  object 
of  interest  by  the  way ;  and  there  are, 
also,  as  in  all  the  long  journey  before 
us,  everywhere  spots  of  deep  historic 
charm,  if  we  could  tarry  to  read  their 
stories — of  the  memorable  incidents 
which   they   witnessed,    both    in    the 


French  and  Indian,  and  afterwards  in 
the  Revolutionary  war.  In  the  valley 
regions  of  the  Hudson,  which  lie  be- 
tween Albany  and  Lake  Champlain,  are 
many  scenes  famotis  for  the  struggles 
between  the  Colonists  and  Great  Britain 
— the  battle-grounds  of  Bends  Heights 
and  Stillwater  (villages  of  the  Upper 
Hudson),  and  of  Saratoga,  which  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne  and  his 
army.  Then  there  is  the  tale  of  the 
melancholy  fate  of  Jane  M'Crea,  so 
cruelly  murdered  by  the  Indians  at 
Fort  Edward ;  and  many  histories, 
which  it  is  pleasant  to  recall  ever  so 
vaguely,  as  we  pass  along. 

Whitehall  was  a  point  of  much  con- 
sideration during  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  and  through  the  Revolution.  In 
former  times  it  Avas  called  Skenes- 
borough.  It  is  at  the  south  end  or  the 
head  of  Lake  Champlain,  within  a  rude 
rocky  ravine,  at  the  foot  of  Skene's 
Mountain.  Its  position,  as  a  meeting- 
place  of  great  highways  of  travel, 
has  made  it  quite  a  bustling  and 
prosperous  village.     There   is.  nothing 
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in  the  vicinage,  however,  to  delay 
the  traveller.  From  Whitehall  our 
journey  lies  down  Lake  Champlain,  158 
miles,  to  St.  Johns,  though  we  might, 
instead,  go  by  railway  through  Ver- 
mont, via  Castleton,  Rutland,  Burling- 
ton, &c,  to  Rouse's  Point,  and  thence, 
still  by  railway,  to  Montreal. 

The  narrowness  of  the  lower  part  of 
Lake  Champlain  gives  it  much  more  of 
a  river  than  lake  air.  For  20  miles  the 
average  breadth  does  not  exceed  half 
a  mile ;  and,  at  one  point,  it  is  not  more 
than  40  rods  across.  However  it  grows 
wide  enough  as  we  pass  Ticonderoga,* 
where  passengers  by  the  Lake  George 
detour  are  picked  up,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Burlington  there  are  too  many  broad 
miles  between  the  shores  for  picturesque 
uses.  Whether  it  is  broad  though  or 
narrow,  the  voyage,  in  large  and  ad- 
mirable boats,  over  its  mountain-envi- 
roned waters,  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be 
greatly  enjoyed  and  happily  remember- 
ed. On  the  east  rise  the  bare  peaks  of 
the  Green  Hills  of  Vermont,  the  bold 
Camel's  Hump  leading  all  the  long  line  ; 
and  on  the  west  are  the  still  more  varied 
summits  and  ridges  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  in  New  York. 

Mount  Independence  lies  in  Ver- 
mont, opposite  Ticonderoga,  about  a 
mile  distant.  The  remains  of  military 
works  are  still  visible  here. — Mount 
Hope,  an  elevation  about  a  mile  north 
from  Ticonderoga,  was  occupied  by 
General  Burgoyne  previous  to  the  re- 
capture of  Ticonderoga,  which  took 
place  in  1*77*7,  nearly  two  years  after  its 
surrender  to  the  gallant  Allen.  St. 
Clair,  the  American  commander,  being 
forced  to  evacuate,  it  again  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  British,  and  was  held 
during  the  war. 

Not  far  above,  and  upon  the  opposite 
shore,  is  the  village  of  Crown  Point; 
and,  just  beyond,  the  picturesque  and 
well-preserved  ruins  of  the  fortifications 
of  the  same  name,.  Opposite  is  Chim- 
ney Point;  and, just  above,  on  the  left, 
at  the  mouth  of  Bulwaggy  Bay,  is  Port 
Henry. 

*  See  Lake  George  for  "  Ruins  of  Fort  Ti- 
conderoga. 


Burlington,  the  largest  town  on  the 
lake,  is  upon  the  eastern  or  Vermont 
shore,  about  midway  between  White- 
hall and  St.  Johns.  Rising  gradually  to 
an.  elevation  of  several  hundred  feet, 
it  is  imposingly  seen  from  the  water. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, and  is  a  place  of  much  commer- 
cial importance,  connected  by  railways 
with  all  parts  of  the  country.  Across 
the  lake  is 

Port  Kent,  from  which  vicinity, 
whether  on  land  or  on  water,  the  land- 
scape in  every  direction  is  exceeding 
striking  and  beautiful. 

The  Walled  Banks  of  the  Ausable. 
The  remarkable  Walled  Banks  of  the 
Ausable  are  a  mile  or  two  west  of  Port 
Kent,  on  the  way  to  the  manufacturing 
village  of  Keeseville. 

It  is  at  the  Ausable  House,  an  excel- 
lent summer  hotel  in  the  picturesque 
village  of  Keeseville,  that  the  traveller 
will  establish  himself,  if  he  would  visit 
this  wonderful  ravine,  with  its  gr^nd 
walls  and  its  rushing  waters.  The  Falls 
of  the  Ausable,  though  they  are  but 
little  known  as  yet,  will  one  day  be  es- 
teemed among  the  chief  natural  wonders 
of  the  country. 

Plattsburg.  Above  and  opposite 
Burlington  is  the  pleasant  village  of 
Plattsburg,  where  the  Saranac  river 
comes  in  from  its  lake-dotted  home,  at 
the  edge  of  the  great  wilderness  of 
northern  New  York,  30  miles  west- 
ward. 

Battle  of  Lake  Champlain.  Platts- 
burg was  the  scene  of  the  victory  of 
M'Donough  and  Macomb  over  the 
British  naval  and  land  forces,  under 
Commodore  Downie  and  Sir  George 
Provost.  Here  the  American  com- 
modore awaited  at  anchor  the  arrival 
of  the  British  fleet,  which  passed  Cum- 
berland Head  about  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th  September,  1814.  The 
first  gun  from  the  fleet  was  the  signal 
for  commencing  the  attack  on  land. 
Sir  George  Provost,  with  about  14,000 
men,  furiously  assaulted  the  defences  of 
the  town,  whilst  the  battle  raged  be- 
tween the  fleets,  in  full  view  of  the 
armies.     General  Macomb,  with  about 
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3,000  men,  mostly  undisciplined,  foiled 
the  repeated  assaults  of  the  enemy ; 
until  the  capture  of  the  British  fleet, 
after  an  action  of  two  hours,  obliged 
him  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  2,500 
men  and  a  large  portion  of  his  baggage 
and  ammunition.  Here  we  might  land 
and  take  the  Plattsburg  and  Montreal 
Railway,  62  miles  direct  to  Montreal. 

Rouse's  Point,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  lake,  is  the  last  landing-place  before 
we  enter  Canada.  Railways  from  the 
Eastern  States,  through  Vermont,  come 
in  here,  and  are  prolonged  by  the 
Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence  road  to 
Montreal.  If  the  traveller  towards 
Canada  continues  his  journey,  neither 
via  Plattsburg  nor  Rouse's  Point,  he 
may  go  on  byr  steamboat  to  the  head  of 
navigation  on  these  waters  to  St.  Johns, 
and  thence  by  Lachine  to  Montreal. 

See  Canada  for  the  tour  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  from  Mont- 
real to  Niagara. 

NEW  YORK  TO  TRENTON  FALLS. 

Via  Hudson  River  to  Albany,  thence  oy  the 
New'  York  Central  Railroad  as  far  as 
Utica,  and  thence,  over  a  plank  road,  or 
by  Rail  Road,  15  miles. 

Trenton  Falls,  says  Mr.  Willis,  "is 


the  most  enjoyabty  beautiful  spot  among 
the  resorts  of  romantic  scenery  in  our 
country.  The  remembrance  of  its  love- 
liness becomes  a  bright  point,  to  which 
dream  and  reverie  oftenest  return.  It 
seems  to  be  curiously  adapted  to  enjoy, 
being  somehow,  not  only  the  kind  but 
the  size  of  a  place  which  the  (after  all) 
measurable  arms  of  a  mortal  heart  can 
hold  in  its  embrace.  Niagara  is  too 
much,  as  a  roasted  ox  is  a  thing  to  go 
and  look  at,  though  one  retires  to  dine 
on  something  smaller." 

Trenton  Falls  is  the  place,  above  all 
others,  where  it  is  a  luxury  to  stay — 
which  one  oftenest  revisits,  which  one 
most  commends  to  strangers  to  be  sure 
to  see. 

"  In  the  long  corridor  of  travel  be- 
tween New  York  and  Niagara,  "Trenton, 
Mr.  Willis  says  again,  "is  a  sort  of  al- 
cove aside — a  side-scene  out  of  earshot 
of  the  crowd — a  recess  in  a  window, 
whither  you  draw  a  friend  by  the  but- 
ton for  the  sake  of  chit-chat  at  ease." 

Trenton  Falls  is  rather  a  misnomer^ 
for  the  wonder  of  natUce  which  bears 
the  name  is  a  tremendous  torrent, 
whose  bed,  for  several  miles,  is  sunk 
fathoms-  deep  into  the  earth— a  roaring 
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and  dashing  stream,  so  far  below  the 
surface  of  the  forest,  in  which  it  is  lost, 
that  you  would  think,  as  you  come  sud- 
denly upon  the  edge  of  its  long  preci- 
pice, that  it  was  a  river  in  some  inner 
world  (coiled  within  ours,  as  we  in  the 
outer  circle  of  the  firmament),  and  laid 
open  by  some  Titanic  throe  that  had 
cracked  clear  asunder  the  crust  of  this 
"shallow  earth."  The  idea  is  rather 
assisted  if  you  happen  to  see  below  you, 
on  its  abysmal  shore,  a  party  of  adven- 
turous travellers ;  for  at  that  vast  depth, 
and  in  contrast  with  the  gigantic  trees 
and  rocks,  the  same  number  of  well- 
shaped  pismires,  dressed  in  the  last 
fashion,  and  philandering  upon  your 
parlor  floor,  would  be  about  of  their 
apparent  size  and  distinctness. 

Trenton  Falls  are  upon  the  West 
Canada  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Mohawk. 
The  descent  of  the  stream,  312  feet  in 
a  distance  of  two  miles,  is  by  a  series 
of  half  a  dozen  cataracts,  of  wonderful 
variety  and  beauty.  Every  facility  of 
path  and  stairway,  and  guide,  for  the 
tour  of  the  Trenton  ravine  has  been 
provided  by  Mr.  Moore,  who  has  for 
many  years  resided  on  the  spot,  and 
been  always  its  Prospero,  and  its  favor- 
ite host. 

A  walk  of  a  few  rods  through  the 
woods  brings  the  visitor  to  the  brink 
of  the  precipice,  descended  by  secure 
stairways  for  some  hundred  feet. 

The  landing  is  a  broad  pavement, 
level  with  the  water's  edge,  often,  in 
times  of  freshet,>  the  bed  of  foaming 
floods.  Here  is  commanded  a  fine  view 
of  the  outlet  of  the  chasm,  45  rods  be- 
low, and  also  of  the  first  cascade,  37 
rods  up  the  stream. 

The  parapet  of  the  First  Fall,  visible 
from  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  is,  in  dry 
times,  a  naked  perpendicular  rock,  33 
feet  high,  apparently  expending  quite 
across  the  chasm,  the  water  retiring  to 
the  left  and  being  hid  from  the  eye  by 
intervening  prominences.  But  in  fresh- 
ets, or  after  rain,  it  foams  over,  from 
the  one  side  of  the  gorge  to  the  other, 
in  a  broad  amber  sheet.  A  pathway 
to  this  fall  has  been  blasted  at  a  con- 
siderable cost,  under   an   overhanging 


rock  and  around  an  extensive  projec* 
tion,  directly  beneath  which  rages  and 
roars  a  most  violent  rapid.  The  pas- 
sage, though  at  first  of  dangerous  aspect, 
is  made  secure  by  chains  well  riveted 
in  the  rocky  wall.  In  the  midst  of  this 
projection,  five  tons  were  thrown  over 
by  a  fortunate  blast,  affording  a  perfect- 
ly level  and  broad  space,  where  15  or 
20  persons  may  find  ample  footing,  and 
command  a  noble  view  of  the  entire 
scene.  A  little  to  the  left,  the  rapid 
commences  its  wild  career.  Directly 
underneath,  it  rages  and  foams  with 
great  fury,  forcing  a  tortuous  passage 
into  the  expanded  stream  on  the  right. 
In  front  is  a  projection  from  the  other 
side,  curved  to  a  concavity  of  a  semi- 
circle by  the  impetuous  waters.  The 
top  of  this  projection  has  been  swept 
away,  and  is  entirely  flat,  exhibiting 
from  its  surface  downwards,  the  sepa- 
rate strata  as  regular  and  distinct,  and 
as  horizontal  as  mason-work  in  the  lock 
of  the  grand  canal.  Here,  in  the  old 
time,  was  a  lofty  fall,  now  reduced  to 
the  rapid  we  have  described. 

Beyond,  massive  rocks,  thrown  over 
in  flood  times,  lie  piled  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river.  Passing  to  the  left, 
yet  a  few  rods  above,  we  come  into  the 
presence  of  Sherman's  Fall,  so  named 
in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sherman, 
whose  account  of  the  spot  we  are  now 
closely  following.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  pioneers  of  the  Trenton  beau- 
ties, and  it  was  by  him  that  the  first 
house,  called  the  "Rural  Resort,"  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors,  was 
built.  It  has  formed  an  immense  ex- 
cavation, having  thrown  out  thousands 
of  tons  from  the  parapet  rock,  visible 
at  the  stairs,  and  is  annually  forcing 
off  slabs  at  the  west  corner,  against 
which  it  incessantly  forces  a  section  of 
its  powerful  sheet.  A  naked  mass  of 
rock,  extending  up  150  feet,  juts  frown- 
ingly  forward,  which  is  ascended  by 
natural  steps  to  a  point  from  which  the 
visitor  looks  securely  down  upon  the 
rushing  waters. 

Leaving  this  rocky  shelf,  and  passing 
a  wild  rapid,  we  come  suddenly  in  sight 
of  the  High  Falls,  40  rods  beyond. — 
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This  cascade  has  a  perpendicular  de- 
scent of  100  feet,  while  the  cliffs  on 
either  side,  rise  some  80  feet  yet  higher. 
The  whole  body  of  water  makes  its  way 
at  this  point — divided  by  intervening 
ledges  into  separate  cataracts,  which 
fall  first  about  40  feet,  then  reuniting 
on  a  flat  below,  and  veering  suddenly 
around  an  inclination  of  rocky  steps, 
they  plunge  into  the  dark  caldron 
beneath. 

Passing  up  at  the  side,  we  mount  a 
grand  level,  where  in  dry  times  the 
stream  retires  to  the  .right  and  opens  a 
wide  pavement  for  a  large  party  to 
walk  abreast.  Here  a  flight  of  stairs 
leads  to  a  refreshment  house,  called  the 
Rural  Retreat,  20  feet  above  the  sum- 
mit of  the  High  Falls. 

The  opening  of  the  chasm  now  be- 
comes considerably  enlarged,  and  a  new 
variety  of  scene  occurs.     Mill  Dam  Fall, 

14  feet  high,  lies  some  distance  beyond, 
reaching  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  chasm. 

Ascending  this  Fall  the  visitor  comes 
to  a  still  larger  platform  of  level  rock, 

15  rods  wide  at  low  water,  and  90  in 


length,  lined  on  each  side  by  cedars. 
At  the  extremity  of  this  locality,  which 
is  known  as  the  Alhambra,  a  bare  rock 
50  feet  in  height  reaches  gradually  for 
ward  from  the  mid-distance  ;  and,  from 
its  shelving  top,  there  descends  a 
perpetual  rill,  which  forms  a  natural 
shower-bath.  A  wild  cataract  fills  the 
picture  on  the  left. 

Here  the  wide  opening  suddenly  con- 
tracts and  a  narrow  aperture  only 
remains,  with  vistas  of  winding  moun- 
tain, cliff  and  crag.  Xear  by  is  a  dark 
basin,  where  the  waters  rest  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  wild  cascade  above.  In 
this  vicinage  is  an  amphitheatre  of 
seemingly  impossible  access,  replete 
with  even  new  surprises  aad  delights. 
Yet  beyond,  is  the  Rocky  Heart,  the 
point  at  which  the  traverse  of  the 
ravine  usually  ends,  though  despite  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  way,  even 
ladies  frequently  penetrate  beyond  as 
far  as  the  falls  at  Boon's  Bridge,  the 
terminus  of  the  gorge. 

The  scene  at  Trenton  varies  much, 
according  as  drought  or  freshet  dries 
or  fills   the   stream,  and   passages  are 
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easy  enough  at  one  time,  which  are 
utterly  impracticable  at  others.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  when  the  glen  is  the  most 
beautiful,  whether  with  much  or  with 
little  water. 

Trout  once  inhabited  these  waters, 
but  they  are  gone  now.  Game,  too, 
is  scarce  in  the  vicinage,  though  par- 
tridges, wild  ducks,  snipes,  black  and 
gray  squirrels,  woodcock  and  the  rab- 
bit may  yet  be  taken.  Trenton  is  a 
spot  for  a  long  sojourn,  though  it  may 
be  run  over  pleasantly  in  a  day. 

NEW  YORK  TO  BUEFALO. 

To  Albany  by  the  Hudson  River,  146 
miles,  and  thence  by  the  New  York 
Central — a  chain  of  raihvays  298  miles. 

This  great  route  traverses,  from  east 
to  west,  the  entire  length  of  the  Empire 
State.  It  has  two  termini  at  the  eastern 
end,  one  at  Albany,  and  the  other  at 
Troy,  which  meet,  after  17  miles,  at 
Schenectady.  It  then  continues,  in  one 
line,  to  Syracuse,  148  miles  from  Al- 
bany ;  when  it  is  again  a  double  route 
for  the  remainder  of  the  way;  the 
lower  line  being  looped  up  to  the  other 
about  midway,  between  Syracuse  and 
Buffalo,  at  Rochester.  The  upper  route 
is  the  more  direct  and  the  one  which 
we  shall  now  follow.  The  great  Erie 
Canal  traverses  the  State  of  New  York 
from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  nearly  on  the 
same  line  with  the  Central  Railroad. 

Trains  leave  Albany  and  Troy  for 
Buffalo  and  all  points  west  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  beyond,  on  the  arrival  there 
of  the  cars  from  the  south,  east  and 
north — New  York,  Boston  and  Canada. 

At  Schenectady  the  railways  from 
Albany  and  Troy  meet,  and  the  Sara- 
toga route  diverges.  Schenectady  is 
upon  the  bank  of  the  Mohawk.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State, 
and  is  distinguished  as  the  seat  of  Union 
College.  The  council-grounds  of  the 
Mohawks  were  once  on  this  spot.  In 
the  winter  of  1690,  a  party  of  two  hun- 
dred Frenchmen  and  Canadians,  and 
fifty  Indians,  fell  at  midnight  upon 
Schenectady,  killed  and  made  captive 
its  people,  and  burned  the  village  to 
ashes.     Sixty-nine   persons  were   then 


massacred  and  twenty-seven  were  made 
prisoners.  The  church  and  sixty-three 
houses  were  destroyed.  It  was  after- 
wards taken  in  the  French  war  of  1748, 
when  about  seventy  people  were  put  to 
death. 

Leaving  Schenectady,  the  road  crosses 
the  Mohawk  River  and  the  Erie  Canal, 
upon  a  bridge  nearly  one  thousand  feet 
in  length. 

At  Palatine  Bridge,  55  miles  from 
Albany,  passengers  for  Sharon  Springs 
leave  the  road  and  proceed  by  stage. 
See  Sharon  Springs. 

At  Fort  Plain,  68  miles  from  Albany, 
passengers  for  Otsego  Lake,  Coopers- 
town  and  Cherry  Valley,  proceed  by 
stage. 

Little  Falls  is  remarkable  for  a  bold 
passage  of  the  Mohawk  River  and  the 
Erie  Canal  through  a  wild  and  most 
picturesque  defile.  The  scenery,  with 
the  river  rapids  and  cascades,  the 
locks  and  windings  of  the  canal,  the 
bridges,  and  the  glimpses,  far  away,  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  is  especially 
beautiful. 

At  Utica,  95  miles  from  Albany,  a 
railway  and  canal  come  in  from  Bing- 
hamton,  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  Road. 
Here  passengers  leave  for  Trenton  Falls 
( see  Trenton  Falls),  15  miles  distant. 
Utica  is  a  large  and  thriving  place,  with 
many  fine  public  and  private  buildings. 
It  is  built  upon  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Schuyler,  and  has  now  a  population  of 
over  22,000.  Hotels. — Bagg's,  connect- 
ed with  the  Railway  Depot. 

At  Syracuse,  148  miles  from  Albany, 
the  Central  Road  connects  by  rail  with 
Binghamton  on  the  Erie  Route,  and 
with  Oswego,  northward.  The  most 
extensive  salt  manufactories  in  the 
United  States  are  found  here.  It  is 
famous,  too,  as  the  meeting-place  of 
State  political  and  other  conventions. 
Syracuse  is  a  large  and  elegant  city, 
with  a  population  of  over  26,000. — 
Hotels. — The  Globe,  the  Syracuse  and 
the  Onondaga. 

Auburn.  This  important  city  is  near 
Owasco  Lake,  a  beautiful  water,  12  miles 
long.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Auburn 
State  Prison. 
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Skaneateles  is  five  miles  distant,  by 
a  branch  railway,  at  the  foot  of  Skane- 
ateles Lake,  a  charming  water,  16  miles 
long,  with  picturesque  shores  and  good 
supplies  of  trout  and  other  fish. 

Cayuga  is  a  pleasant  village  upon 
the  eastern  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake. — 
Ithaca  is  38  miles  off  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  Lake.  These  fine  waters 
are  traversed  daily  by  steamboat,  con- 
necting Cayuga  with  Ithaca,  and  by 
railway  with  Oswego,  on  the  New  York 
and  Erie  route. 

Geneva  is  upon  Seneca  Lake,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
many  lakes  of  western  New  York.  It 
is  40  miles  long  and  from  two  to  four 
wide.  Steamboats  connect  its  towns 
and  villages  with  the  great  routes  of 
travel.  The  Hobart  Free  School,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Episcopalians,  is 
here  ;  4  also  the  Medical  Institute  of 
Geneva  College  and  the  Geneva  Union 
School. 

Canandaigua  is  a  beautiful  village, 
at  the  north  end  of  Canandaigua  Lake, 
The  railroad  from  Elmira,  on  the  New 
York  and  Erie  route,  to  Niagara  Falls, 
passes  through  Canandaigua.  The  lake 
is  about  15  miles  in  length,  and  is  well 
stocked  with  fish. 

Rochester  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  city  upon  our  present  route, 
between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  its  popu- 
lation being  nearly  45,000.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  Rochester  University,  found- 
ed by  the  Baptists  in  1850.  There  is 
also  here  a  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary, founded  in  1850.  Among  its  pic- 
turesque attractions,  are  the  Falls  of 
the  Genesee,  upon  both  sides  of  which 
river  the  city  is  built.  The  Mount 
Hope  Cemetery  in  the  vicinity,  is  also  a 
spot  of  much  natural  beauty. 

Rochester  is  connected  by  railway 
with  the  New  York  and  Erie  route  at 
Corning,  and  with  Niagara  Falls  direct, 
by  the  Rochester,  Lockport,  and  Nia- 
gara Falls  Division  of  the  New  York 
Central  Road,  and  by  steamboats,  with 
all  ports  on  Lake  Ontario. 

Hotels. — The  Eagle  and  the  Congress 
Hotels,  are  among  the  many  excellent 
houses  here. 


The  Genesee  Falls  are  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  from  the  east  side  of 
the  stream.  The  railroad  cars  pass 
about  100  rods  south  of  the  most  south- 
erly fall  on  the  Genesee  River,  so  that 
passengers  in  crossing  lose  the  view. 
These  falls  have  three  perpendicular 
pitches,  and  two  rapids  ;  the  first  great 
cataract  is  80  rods  below  the  aqueduct, 
the  stream  plunging  perpendicularly  96 
feet.  The  ledge  here  recedes  up  the 
river  from  the  centre  to  the  sides, 
breaking  the  water  into  three  distinct 
sheets. 

From  Table  Hock,  in  the  centre  of 
these  falls,  Sam  Patch  made  his  last 
and  fatal  leap.  The  river  below  the 
first  cataract  is  broad  and  deep,  with 
occasional  rapids  to  the  second  fall, 
where  it  again  descends  perpendicularly 
20  feet.  Thence  the  river  pursues  its 
course,  which  is  noisy,  swift,  and  rapid, 
to  the  third  and  last  fall,  over  which  it 
pours  its  flood  down  a  perpendicular 
descent  of  105  feet.  Below  this  fall 
are  numerous  rapids  which  continue  to 
Carthage,  the  end  of  navigation  on  the 
Genesee  River  from  Lake  Ontario. 

At  Rochester  the  two  routes  of  the 
Central  Road  unite,  and  again  diverge 
to  reunite  at  Buffalo.  By  the  upper 
route  the  traveller  will  pass  through 
Lockport  direct  to  Niagara,  leaving 
Buffalo  to  the  south-west.  The  lower 
route,  direct  to  Buffalo,  is  intersected  at 
Batavia,  by  the  Buffalo  and  Corning 
Road,from  Corning  on  th^Erie  Railway, 
via  Rochester  to  Niagara. 

Buffalo.  We  have  now  reached  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  are  at  the  end 
of  our  route,  whence  we  may  proceed 
at  our  pleasure,  by  steamboat  or  rail- 
way, to  any  place  northward  or  south- 
ward, in  the  Far  "West ;  for  Buffalo  is 
the  point  where  routes  of  travel  most 
do  meet. 

This  important  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing city  has  grown  so  great  and 
so  fast,  that  although  it  was  laid  out  as 
late  as  1801,  and  in  1813  had  only  200 
houses,  its  population  now  numbers 
nearly  80,000.  It  is  an  earnest  of  the 
wonderful  progress  which  we  shall  see 
by-andby,    when     we     continue     our 
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travels 
West. 


hence,    towards    the    further 


NIAGARA    FALLS. 

Routes. — From  New  York,  via  Hud- 
son River  and  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
to  Albany,  146  miles  ;  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo,  via  N,  Y.  Central  R.  R.,  298 
miles  ;  from  Buffalo,  by  Buffalo,  Niagara 
Falls,  and  Lewistown  R.  R.  (to  Niagara), 
22  miles.     Total,  466  miles. 

From  New  York,  via  New  York  and 
Erie  R.  R.,  to  Buffalo,  422  miles  ;  Buf- 
falo (as  above),  by  Buffalo,  Niagara 
Falls,  and  Lewistown  R.  R.  (to  Niagara), 
22  miles.     Total,  444. 

From  New  York,  by  New  York  and 
Erie  R.  R.  to  Elmira,  273  miles ;  from 
Elmira  to  Niagara,  by  Elmira,  Canan- 
daigua,  and  Niagara  Falls  R.  R.,  166 
miles.     Total,  439  miles. 

Passengers  can  leave  the  main  N.  Y. 
Central  Railway  (from  Albany  to  Buffa- 
lo) at  Rochester,  and  take  the  Roches- 
ter, Lockport,  and  Niagara  division,  76 
miles,  thence  to  Niagara. 

From  New  York  to  Albany,  by  Hud- 
son River,  146  miles ;  thence  to  Troy, 
6  miles.  Railway  from  Troy  to  White- 
hall, sixty-five  miles ;  from  White- 
hall by  steamer  on  Lake  Champlain,  to 
St.  Johns,  150  miles  ;  St.  Johns  to  La 
Prairie  Railroad,  15  miles  ;  La  Prairie, 
steamboat  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Mon- 
treal, 9  miles;  from  Montreal  (Grand 
Trunk  Railroad  and  other  lines  to 
Niagara,)  of  railroad  and  steamboat, 
436  miles.     Total,  727  miles. 

This  great  Mecca  of  the  world's  wor- 
shippers of  landscape  beauty,  the 
mighty  wonder  of  Niagara,  is  on  its 
namesake  river,  a  strait  connecting  the 
flood  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and 
dividing  a  portion  of  the  State  of  New 
York  on  the  west  from  the  Provinces  of 
Canada.  The  cataracts  thus  lie  within 
the  territory  both  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  some  20 
miles  below  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
at  the  north-east  extremity  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  about  14  miles  above  its 
junction  with  Lake  Ontario. 

The  waters  for  which  the  Niagara  is 


the  outlet,  cover  an  area  of  150,000 
square  miles — floods  so  grand  and  in- 
exhaustible as  to  be  utterly  unconscious 
of  the  loss  of  the  ninety  millions  of 
tons  which  they  pour  every  hour, 
through  succeeding  centuries,  over 
these  stupendous  precipices. 

Fortunately,  the  most  usual  approach 
to  Niagara — that  by  the  American 
shore — is  the  best,  all  points  consider* 
ed.  "  The  descent  of  about  200  feet, 
by  the  staircase,  brings  the  traveller 
directly  under  the  shoulder  and  edge 
of  the  American  Fall,  the  most  impos- 
ing scene,  for  a  single  object,  that  he 
will  ever  have  witnessed.  The  long 
column  of  sparkling  water  seems,  as  he 
stands  near  it,  to  descend  to  an  im- 
measurable depth,  and  the  bright  sea- 
green  curve  above  has  the  appearance 
of  being  set  into  the  sky.  The  tre- 
mendous power  of  the  Fall,  as  well  as 
the  height,  realizes  his  utmost  expecta- 
tions. He  descends  to  the  water's 
edge  and  embarks  in  a  ferry-boat,  which 
tosses  like  an  egg-shell  on  the  heaving 
and  convulsed  water,  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  he  finds  himself  in  the  face  of 
the  "fast  line  of  the  Falls,  and  sees  with 
surprise  that  he  has  expended  his  fullest 
admiration  and  astonishment  upon  a 
mere  thread  of  Niagara—the  thou- 
sandth part  of  its  wondrous  volume  and 
grandeur.  From  the  point  where  he 
crosses  to  Table  Rock,  the  line  of  the 
Falls  is  measurable  at  three-quarters  of 
a  mile ;  and  it  is  this  immense  extent 
which,  more  than  any  other  feature, 
takes  the  traveller  by  surprise.  The 
tide  at  the  ferry  sets  very  strongly  down, 
and  the  athletic  men  who  are  employed 
here  keep  the  boat  up  against  it  with 
difficulty.  Arrived  near  the  opposite 
landing,  however,  there  is  a  slight 
counter-current,  and  the  large  rocks 
near  the  shore  serve  as  a  breakwater, 
behind  which  the  boat  runs  smoothly  to 
her  moorings."* 

It  is  from  the  American  side  of  the 


*  This  passage  is  from  "American  Scenery," 
and  since  it  was  written  a  fairy  little  steamer 
has  been  employed  to  traverse  the  vexed  river, 
and  the  timid  cross  readily  upon  the  grand 
Suspension  Bridge. 
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river  that  access  is  had  to  the  hundred 
points  of  interest  and  surprise  in  the 
famous  Goat  Island  vicinage,  with  its 
connecting  bridges,  its  views  of  the 
Rapids,  of  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  of 
the  scene  of  Sam  Patch's  great  leap, 
and  of  its  bold  over-topping  tower; 
and  in  other  neighborhoods  of-  the 
Whirlpool,  of  the  Chasm  Tower,  and 
the  Devil's  Hole. 

A  totally  different  and  not  less  won- 
derful gallery  of  natural  master-pieces  is 
opened  upon  the  Canada  shore.  The 
terrible  marvels  of ,  the  Table  Rock 
above,  and  of  Termination  Rock  behind 
the  mighty  Horse-Shoe  Fall ;  the  noble 
panorama  from  the  piazzas  of  the 
Clifton  House,  the  Burning  Spring,  the 
historical  village  of  Chippewa,  and  the 
battle  field  of  Lundy's  Lane  ;  Bender's 
Cave,  etc. 

GUIDE.— Hotels.— Upon  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  river,  the  Cataract 
House  and  the  International  Hotel  are 
most  excellent  homes  for  the  tourist. 
The  Empire,  the  Niagara,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  are  also  pleasant  and  popular 
resorts. 


Goat  Island.  (American  side.) — 
Leaving  the  Cataract  House,  take  the 
first  left-hand  street,  two  minutes'  walk 
to  the  bridge,  which  leads  to  the  toll- 
gate  on  Bath  Island.  This  bridge  is  it- 
self an  object  of  curious  wonder,  in  its 
apparently  rash  and  dangerous  position. 
It  is,  however,  perfectly  safe,  and  is 
crossed  hourly  by  heavily  laden  car- 
riages. 

The  Rapids  are  seen  in  grand  and 
impressive  aspect  on  the  way  to  Goat 
Island.  The  river  descends  51  feet  in 
a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
by  this  inextricable  turmoil  of  waters. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  incidents 
in  the  Niagara  scenery.  Standing  on 
the  bridge,  and  gazing  thence  up  the 
angry  torrent,  the  leaping  crests  seem 
like  "  a  battle-charge  of  tempestuous 
waves  animated  and  infuriated  against 
the  sky.  The  rocks,  whose  soaring 
points  show  above  the  surface,  seem 
tormented  with  some  supernatural 
agony,  and  fling  off  the  wild  and  hurried 
waters,  as  if  with  the  force  of  a  giant's 
arm.  Nearer  the  plunge  of  the  Fall, 
the  Rapids  become  still  more  agitated : 
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and  it  is  impossible  for  the  spectator  to 
rid  himself  of  the  idea  that  they  are 
conscious  of  the  abyss  to  which  they 
are  hurrying,  and  struggle  back  in  the 
very  extremity  of  horror.  This  pro- 
pensity to  invest  Niagara  with  a  soul 
and  human  feelings  is  a  common  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  visitors,  in  every 
part  of  its  wonderful  phenomena.  The 
torture  of  the  Eapids,  the  clinging 
curves  with  which  they  embrace  the 
smalj  rocky  islands  that  live  amid  the 
surge ;  the  sudden  calmness  at  the 
brow  of  the  cataract,  and  the  infernal 
writhe  and  whiteness  with  which  they 
reappear,  powerless  from  the  depths  of 
the  abyss — all  seem,  to  the  excited 
imagination  of  the  gazer,  like  the  natu- 
ral effects  of  impending  ruin — despe- 
rate resolution  and  fearful  agony  on 
the  minds  and  frames  of  mortals."  * 

Ohapin's  Island  is  upon  the  right 
of  the  bridge,  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  American  Fall.  It  is  named  in 
memory  of  a  workman  whose  life  was 
imperilled  by  falling  into  the  stream, 
as  he  was  laboring  upon  the  bridge. 
Mr.  Robinson  went  gallantly  and  suc- 
cessfully to  his  relief  in  a  skiff. 

The  Toll  Gate  is  upon  Bath  Island, 
where  baths,  warm  and  otherwise,  are 
accessible  at  all  times  to  visitors.  A 
fee  of  25  cents,  paid  here,  gives  you  the 
freedom  of  Goat  Island,  during  all  your 
stay,  be  it  for  the  year  or  less.  Near 
this  point  are  Ship  and  Big  Islands. 
There  is  here  a  very  extensive  paper- 
mill. 

Another  small  bridge,  and  we  are 
upon  Iris,  or  Goat  Island.  The  only 
place  of  habitation  here  is  a  house  at 
which  the  traveller  can  supply  himself 
with  refreshments  of  all  inviting  kinds, 
and  store  his  trunks  with  every  varietv 
of  samples  of  Indian  ingenuity  and  la- 
bor. The  place  is  called  the  Indian 
Emporium.  Three  routes  over  the  isl- 
and diverge  at  this  point.  The  princi- 
pal path  followed  by  most  visitors  is 
that  to  the  right,  which  keeps  the  best 
of  the  sights,  as  Wisdom  always  does, 
until  the  last ;    affording  less  striking 

*  "American  Scenery." 


views  of  the  Falls  than  do  the  other 
routes,  at  first,  but  far  surpassing  them 
both  in  its  grand  revealments  at  the 
end.  This  way  conducts  to  the  foot  of 
the  island,  while  the  left-hand  path 
seeks  the  head,  and  the  middle  winds 
across.  Taking  the  right-hand  path, 
then,  from  the  Toll  Gate,  we  come, 
first,  to  the  centre  Fall,  called  The 
Gave  of  the  Winds,  mid-distance 
nearly,  between  the  American  and  the 
Horse-Shoe  Falls.  This  wonderful  scene 
is  best  and  most  securely  enjoyed  from 
the  spacious  flat  rock  beneath.  The 
cave  is  100  feet  high,  and  of  the  same 
extent  in  width.  You  can  pass  safely 
into  the  recess  behind  the  water,  to  a 
platform  beyond.  Magical  rainbow- 
pictures  are  formed  at  this  spot ;  some- 
times bows  of  entire  circles  and  two  or 
three  at  once,  delight  the  vision. 

At  the  foot  of  Goat  Island  the  Three 
Profiles  is  an  object  of  curious  interest. 
These  profiles,  seemingly  some  two  feet 
long,  are  to  be  seen,  one  directly  above 
the  other,  as  you  look  across  the  first 
sheet  of  water,  directly  under  the  low- 
est point  of  rock. 

Luna  Island  is  reached  by  a  foot 
bridge,  from  the  right  of  Goat  Island. 
It  has  an  area  of  some  three-quarters  of 
an  acre.  The  effective  rainbow  forms 
seen  at  this  point  have  given  it  the 
name  it  bears.  The  venturesome  visi- 
tor may  get  some  startling  peeps  far 
down  into  the  great  caldron  of  waters. 
A  child  of  eight  years  once  fell  into  the 
torrent  at  this  point,  and  was  lost, 
together  with  a  gallant  lad  who  jumped 
in  to  rescue  her. 

Sam  Patch's  Leap. — It  was  upon 
the  west  side  of  Goat  Island,  near  Bid- 
die's  Stairs,  which  we  shall  next  look 
at,  that  the  immortal  jumper,  Sam 
Patch,  made  two  successful  leaps  into 
the  waters  below,  saying,  as  he  went 
off,  to  the  throng  of  spectators,  that 
"one  thing  might  be  done  as  well  as 
another!  "  The  fellow  made  his  jump 
too  much,  within  the  same  year  (1829) 
over  the  Genesee  Falls,*  at  Rochester. 

Biddle's  Stairs,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island,  was  named  after  Nicholas 
Biddle,  of  United  States  Bank  fame,  by 
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whose  order  they  were  built.  "Make 
us  something,"  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  the  workmen,  "by  which  we 
may  descend  and  see  what  is  below." 
At  the  base  of  these  spiral  stairs,  which 
are  secured  to  the  rocks  by  strong  iron 
fastenings,  there  are  two  diverging 
paths.  The  up  river  way,  towards  the 
Horse-Shoe  Fall,  is  difficult,  and  much 
obstructed  by  fallen  rocks ;  but  down 
the  current  a  noble  view  is  gained  of 
the  centre  Fall  or  Cave  of  the  Winds. 
Ee-ascending  the  Biddle  Stairs,  we 
come,  after  a  few  rods'  travel,  to  a  rest- 
ing place  at  a  little  house,  and  thence 
we  go  down  the  bank,  and,  crossing  a 
bridge,  reach 

Prospect  Tower. — This  precarious- 
looking  edifice,  which  seems  to  have 
"rushed  in,  as  fools  do,  where  angels 
fear  to  tread,"  is  very  near  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  above  which  it  rises  some 
45  feet  in  air.  From  the  top,  which 
is  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  a  mag- 
nificent scene  is  presented — a  panorama 
of  the  Niagara  wonders — the  like  of 
which  can  be  seen  from  no  other 
point. 

The  Horse-Shoe  Fall,  which  leads 
the  host  of  astonishments  in  this  aston- 
ishing place,  is  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  scenes  of  the  American  and 
of  the  Canadian  sides  of  the  river,  al- 
ways marvellous  from  whatever  position 
it  is  viewed.  This  mighty  cataract  is 
144  rods  across,  and,  it  is  said  by  Prof. 
Lyell,  that  fifteen  hundred  millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  water  pass  over  its  ledges 
every  hour.  One  of  the  condemned 
lake  ships  (the  Detroit)  was  sent  over 
this  Fall  in  1829,  and,  though  she  drew 
18  feet  of  water,  she  did  not  touch  the 
rocks  in  passing  over  the  brink  of  the 
precipice,  showing  a  solid  body  of 
water,  at  least  some  20  feet  deep,  to  be 
above  the  ledge.  We  shall  return  to 
the  Horse-Shoe  Fall  from  the  Canada 
side. 

Gull  Island,  just  above,  is  an  unap- 
proachable spot,  upon  which  it  is  not 
likely  or  possible  that  man  has  ever  yet 
stood.  There  are  three  other  small 
isles  seen  from  here,  called  the  Three 
Sisters.      Near  the   Three   Sisters,  on 


Goat  I'land,  is  the  spot  remembered  as 
the  resort  of  an  eccentric,  and  which  is 
called,  after  him,  the  Bathing  Place  of 
Francis  Abbott  the  Hermit.  At  the  head 
of  Goat  Island  is  Navy  Island,  near  the 
Canada  shore.  It  was  the  scene  of  in- 
cidents in  the  Canadian  rebellion  of 
1837-8,  known  as  the  McKenzie  War. 
Chippewa,  which  held  at  that  period 
some  5,000  British  troops,  is  upon  the 
Canadian  shore  below.  It  was  near  Fort 
Schlosser,  hard  by,  that,  about  this  pe- 
riod, the  American  steamboat  Caroline, 
was  set  on  fire  and  sent  over  the  Falls, 
by  the  order  of  Col.  McNabb,  a  British 
officer.  Some  fragments  of  the  wreck 
lodged  on  Gull  Island,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  following  spring. 

Grand  Island,  which  has  an  area  of 
17,240  acres,  was  the  spot  upon  which 
Major  M.  M.  Noah  hoped  to  assemble 
all  the  Hebrew  populations  of  the  world. 

Near  the  Ferry  (American  side  still) 
there  was  once  an  observatory  or  Pa- 
goda, 100  feet  high,  from  which  a  grand 
view  of  the  region  was  gained.  This 
spot  is  called  Point  View. 

The  Whirlpool. — Three  miles  below 
the  Falls  (American  side)  is  the  Whirl- 
pool, resembling  in  its  appearance  the 
celebrated  Maelstrom  on  the  coast  of 
Norway.  It  is  occasioned  by  the  river 
making  nearly  a  right  angle,  while  it  is 
here  narrower  than  at  any  other  place, 
not  being  more  than  30  rods  wide,  and 
the  current  running  with  such  velocity 
as  to  rise  up  in  the  middle  10  feet  above 
the  sides.  This  has  been  ascertained 
by  measurement.  There  is  a  path  lead- 
ing down  the  bank  to  the  Whirlpool  on 
both  sides,  and,  though  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  descend  and  ascend,  it  is  ac- 
complished almost  every  day. 

The  Devil's  Hole  is  a  mile  below 
the  Whirlpool.  It  embraces  about  two 
acres,  cut  out  laterally  and  perpendicu- 
larly in  the  rock  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  and  is  150  feet  deep.  An  angle 
of  this  hole  or  gulf  comes  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  stage-road,  affording  travel- 
lers an  opportunity,  without  alighting, 
of  looking  into  the  yawning  abyss. 
But  they  should  alight,  and  pass  to  the 
further  side  of  the  flat  projecting  rock, 
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where  they  will  feel  themselves  richly 
repaid  for  their  trouble. 

Chasm  Tower,  3£  miles  below  the 
Falls,  is  15  feet  high,  and  commands 
fine  views  (seen,  if  you  please,  of  all 
hues,  through  a  specular  medium)  of  all 
the  country  round.  A  fee  of  12J-  cents 
is  required. 

The  Maid  of  the  Mist.-~The  land- 
ing of  that  singular  feature  of  these 
wild  scenes,  the  steamboat  Maid  of  the 
Mist,  is  two  miles  below  the  Falls, 
whose  troublous  brink  she  touches  in 
her  irequent  trips  across  the  river. 

The  Great  Suspension  Bridge 
spans  the  chasm  at  this  point.  Its 
total  length,  from  centre  to  centre  of 
the  towers,  is  800  feet ;  its  height  above 
the  water,  258  feet.  The  first  bridge, 
which  was  built  by  Mr.  Charles  Elliott, 
was  a  very  light  and  fairy-like  affair,  in 
comparison  with  the  present  substantial 
structure.  The  bridge,  as  it  now 
stands,  was  constructed  under  the  di- 
rections of  Mr.  John  A.  Roebling,  at  a 
cost  of  $500,000.  It  was  first  crossed 
by  the  locomotive  March  8,  1855. 
Twenty-eight  feet  below  the  floor  of  the 
railway  tracks  a  carriage  and  foot-way 
is  suspended.  This  bridge  is  used  at 
present  by  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Erie,  and  the  Great  Western,  Canada 
roads. 

We  will  now  cross  the  river  on  the 
Suspension  Bridge,  and  explore  the 
wonders  of  the  opposite  shores. 

Taking  a  carriage  at  our  hotel,  on 
the  American  side,  we  may  "do"  the 
Canadian  shore  very  comfortably  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner,  if  we  have 
no  more  time  to  spare.  The  regular 
price  of  carriage  hire  at  the  livery 
stables  is  one  dollar  per  hour.  On  the 
plank  road,  going  and  returning,  five 
cents ;  at  the  bridge,  for  each  foot  pas- 
senger, going  and  returning  the  same 
day,  25  cents,  or  12£  each  way.  If  the 
passenger  does  not  return,  the  bridge 
toll  is  still  25  cents.  For  each  carriage 
(two  horses),  going  and  returning,  50 
cents  for  each  passenger,  and  50  cents 
besides  for  the  carriage.  A  plank  road 
leads  from  the  opposite  terminus  of  the 
bridge  to  the  Clifton  House. 


At  the  bridge  is  shown  a  basket  in 
which  Mr.  Elliott,  his  wife,  and  other 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  crossed  over  the 
river  on  a  single  wire,  about  one  inch 
in  diameter.  A  perilous  journey  across 
such  a  gorge  and  at  an  elevation  in  the 
air  of  230  feet !  Two  or  three  persons 
thus  crossed  at  a  time,  the  basket  being 
let  down  on  an  inclined  plane  to  the 
centre  of  the  towers  (this  was  during 
the  building  of  the  first  Suspension 
Bridge),  and  then  drawn  up  by  the 
help  of  a  windlass  to  the  opposite  side. 
The  usual  time  in  crossing  was  from 
three  to  four  minutes.  By  the  means 
of  this  basket  the  lives  of  four  men 
were  once  saved,  when  the  planks  of 
the  Foot  Bridge  were  blown  off  in  a 
violent  storm,  and  they  were  suspended 
over  the  river  by  only  two  strands  of 
wire,  which  oscillated  with  immense  ra- 
pidity, 60  or  70  feet.  The  basket  was 
sent  to  their  relief,  at  a  moment  when 
the  hurricane  grew  less  fearful,  and 
they  descended  into  it  by  means  of  a 
ladder,  one  at  a  trip  only,  until  all  were 
released  from  their  terrible  position. 

Bender's  Cave  is  midway  between 
the  Suspension  Bridge  and  the  Clifton 
House.  It  is  a  recess  six  feet  high  and 
twenty  in  length,  made  by  a  decompo- 
sition of  the  lime-stone. 

If  the  tourist  prefer  it,  he  may  cross 
the  river  by  the  ferry,  the  only  route  of 
other  days.  From  the  ferry-house  the 
cars  descend  to  the  water's  edge  on  an 
inclined  plane  of  31  degrees.  They 
are  worked  by  water-power.  The  time 
required  to  make  this  descent  and  to 
cross  to  the  Canada  shore  is  about  ten 
minutes.  During  the  40  years  it  is  said 
that  this  ferry  has  been  in  operation, 
not  one  life  has  been  lost,  nor  has  any 
serious  accident  occurred.  We  have 
described  the  passage  of  the  river  in 
the  opening  of  our  article.  Upon  land- 
ing, plenty  of  carriages  will  be  always 
found  in  readiness,  as  at  all  other 
starting  and  stopping  places  about  the 
Falls.  It  will  be  well  to  ascertain  the 
fares  before  employing  any  of  them. 

The  Clifton  House  is  an  old  and 
very  favorite  resort  here,  for  its  home 
luxuries    and  for    its   noble    position, 
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Niagara  Falls,  from  the  Clifton  House,  Canada. 


overlooking  the  river  and  Falls.  It 
was  the  residence  of  Mdlle.  Jenny  Lind 
during  her  visit  to  Niagara.  "The 
Clifton  House,"  writes  Mr.  Willis,  from 
whose  descriptions  of  these  scenes  we 
have  already  quoted,  "stands  nearly 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  irregular 
crescent  formed  by  the  Falls  ;  but  it  is 
so  far  back  from  the  line  of  the  arc, 
that  the  height  and  grandeur  of  the  two 
cataracts,  to  an  eye  unacquainted  with 
the  scene,  are  respectively  diminished. 
After  once  making  the  tour  of  the 
points  of  view,  however,  the  distance 
and  elevation  of  the  hotel  are  allowed 
for  by  the  eye,  and  the  situation  seems 
most  advantageous.  This  is  the  only 
house  at  Niagara  where  a  traveller,  on 
his  second  visit,  would  be  content  to 
live." 

"  The  ennui  attendant  upon  public- 
houses  can  never  be  felt  at  the  Clifton 
House.  The  most  common  mind  finds 
the  spectacle,  from  its  balconies,  a  suffi- 
cient and  untiring  occupation.  The 
loneliness  of  uninhahited  parlors,  the 
discord  of  baby-thrummed  pianos,  the 
dreariness   of    great    staircases,    long 


entries,  and  bar-rooms  filled  with 
strangers,  are  pains  and  penalties  of 
travel  never  felt  at  Niagara.  If  there 
is  a  vacant  half  hour  to  dinner,  or  if  in- 
disposition to  sleep  create  that  sicken- 
ing yearning  for  society  which  some- 
times comes  upon  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  like  the  calenture  of  a 
fever — the  eternal  marvel  going  on 
without  is  more  engrossing  than  friend 
or  conversation ;  more  beguiling  from 
sad  thoughts  than  the  Corso  in  carnival 
time.  To  lean  over  the  balustrade,  and 
watch  the  flying  of  the  ferry-boat  be- 
low, with  its  terrified  freight  of  adven- 
turers, one  moment  gliding  swiftly 
down  the  stream  in  the  round  of  an 
eddy,  the  next  lifted  up  by  a  boiling 
wave,  as  if  it  were  tossed  from  the 
scoop  of  a  giant's  hand  beneath  the 
water ;  to  gaze,  hour  after  hour,  into 
the  face  of  the  cataract ;  to  trace  tho 
rainbows,  delight  like  a  child  in  the 
shooting  spray-clouds,  and  calculate 
fruitlessly  and  endlessly,  by  the  force, 
weight,  speed,  and  change  of  the  tre- 
mendous waters — is  amusement  and 
occupation  enough  to  draw  the  mind 
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from  any  thing — to  cure  madness  or 
create  it." 

Table  Rock. — The  grand  overhang- 
ing platform  called  Table  Rock,  and  the 
fearful  abysmal  scene  at  the  very  b.ase 
of  the  mighty  Horse  Shoe  Fall,  which  it 
presents,  is  one  of  the  cardinal  wonders 
of  Niagara.  If  one  would  listen  to  the 
terrible  noise  of  the  great  cataract,  let 
him  come  here,  where  the  sound  of 
its  hoarse  utterance  drowns  all  lesser 
sounds,  and  his  own  speech  is  inaudible 
to  himself. 

Termination  Rock  is  a  recess  be- 
hind the  centre  of  the  Horse  Shoe  Fall, 
reached  by  the  descent  of  a  spiral  stair- 
way from  Table  Rock,  the  traverse  for 
a  short  distance  of  the  rude  marge  of 
the  river,  and  then  of  a  narrow  path 
over  a  frightful  ledge  and  through  the 
drowning  spray,  behind  the  mighty 
Fall. 

Before  descending,  the  visitors  make 
a  complete  change  of  toilette,  for  a 
rough  costume  more  suitable  for  the 
stormy  and  rather  damp  journey  before 
them.  When  fully  equipped,  their  lu- 
dicrous appearance  excites,  for  a  while, 
a  mirthful  feeling,  in  singular  contrast 
with  the  solemn  sentiment  of  all  the 
scene  around  them.  This  strange  ex- 
pedition, often  made  even  by  ladies, 
has  been  thus  described:  "The  guide 
went  before,  and  we  followed  close 
under  the  cliff.  A  cold,  clammy  wind 
blew  strong  in  our  faces  from  the  mo- 
ment we  left  the  shelter  of  the  stair- 
case, and  a  few  steps  brought  us  into  a 
pelting,  fine  rain,  that  penetrated  every 
opening  of  our  dresses  and  made  our  foot- 
hold very  slippery  and  difficult.  We  were 
not  yet  near  the  sheet  of  water  we  were 
to  walk  through;  but  one  or  two  of  the 
party  gave  out  and  returned,  declaring 
it  was  impossible  to  breathe;  and  the 
rest,  imitating  the  guide,  bent  nearly 
double  to  keep  the  beating  spray  from 
their  nostrils,  and  pushed  on,  with 
enough  to  do  to  keep  sight  of  his  heels. 
We  arrived  near  the  difficult  point  of 
our  progress  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
fuaion  of  blinding  gusts,  half  deafened, 
and  more  than  half  drowned,  the  guide 
stopped  to  give  us  a  hold  of  his  skirts 


and  a  little  counsel.  All  that  could  be 
heard  amid  the  thunder  of  the  cataract 
beside  us  was  an  injunction  to  push  on 
when  it  got  to  the  worst,  as  it  was 
shorter  to  get  beyoiul  the  sheet  than  to 
go  back ;  and  with  this  pleasant  state- 
ment of  our  dilemma,  we  faced  about 
with  the  longest  breath  we  could  draw, 
and  encountered  the  enemy.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  every  person  who  has 
been  dragged  through  the  column  of 
water  which  obstructs  the  entrance  to 
the  cavern  behind  this  cataract,  has  a 
very  tolerable  idea  of  the  pains  of 
drowning.  What  is  wanting  in  the 
density  of  the  element  is  more  than 
made  up  by  the  force  of  the  contending 
winds,  which  rush  into  the  mouth,  eyes 
and  nostrils,  as  if  flying  from  a  water- 
fiend.  The  "  courage  of  worse  behind  " 
alone  persuades  the  gasping  sufferer  to 
take  one  desperate  step  more. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  breathe  with- 
in ;  but  with  a  little  self-control  and 
management,  the  nostrils  may  be  guard- 
ed from  the  watery  particles  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  then  an  impression  is 
made  upon  the  mind  by  the  extraor- 
dinary pavilion  above  and  around,  which 
never  loses  its  vividness.  The  natural 
bend  of  the  falling"  cataract,  and  the 
backward  shelve  of  the  precipice,  form 
an  immense  area  like  the  interior  of  a 
tent,  but  so  pervaded  by  discharges  of 
mist  and  spray,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
see  far  inward.  Outward  the  light  strug- 
gles brokenly  through  the  crystal  wall 
of  the  cataract ;  and  when  the  sun  shines 
directly  on  its  face,  it  is  a  scene  of  un- 
imaginable glory.  The  footing  is  rather 
unsteadfast,  a  small  shelf  composed  of 
loose  and  slippery  stones  ;  and  the  abyss 
below  boils  like — it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
comparison.  On  the  whole,  this  under- 
taking is  rather  pleasanter  to  remember 
than  to  achieve. 

The  Museum,  near  Table  Rock,  con- 
tains more  than  10,000  specimens  of 
minerals,  birds,  fish  and  animals,  many 
of  which  w^re  collected  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Falls.  Admittance,  25 
cents.  The  Burning  Spring  is  near  the 
water,  two  miles  above  the  Falls.  The 
carbonated  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ga3 
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here,  gives  out  a  brilliant  flame  when 
lighted.     Charge,  12|  cents. 

The  height  of  the  Falls  is  1G5  feet. 
The  roar  of  the  waters  has  been  heard 
at  Toronto,  44  miles  away,  and  yet  in 
some  states  of  wind  and  atmosphere,  it 
is  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  Niagara  presents  a  new 
and  most  unique  aspect  in  winter,  when 
huge  icicles  hang  from  the  precipices, 
and  immense  frozen  piles  of  a  thousand 
fantastic  shapes  glitter  in  the  bright 
sun  light.  Father  Hennepin,  a  Jesuit 
missionary,  was  the  first  European  who 
ever  saw  Niagara.  His  visit  was  in 
1678.  Niagara  is  an  Indian  word  of 
the  Iroquois  tongue,  from  Ongakarra, 
meaning  mighty  or  thundering  water. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Niagara  is  Lewis- 
town,  seven  miles  distant,  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  Lake  Ontario — and 
directly  opposite  Lewistown  is  Queens- 
town,  under  Queenstown  Heights — a 
famous  battle-ground.  Brock's  Monu- 
ment, a  column  of  126  feet,  crowns  the 
Heights. 


THE  ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS— THE 
SARANAC  LAKES,  ETC. 

The  upper  parfof  the  State  of  New 
York,  lying  west  and  south  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 


respectively,  is  still  a  wild  primitive 
forest  region,  of  the  highest  interest  to 
the  tourist,  for  its  wonderful  natural 
beauties  and  for  the  ample  facilities  it 
offers  for  the  pleasures  of  the  rod  and 
the  rifle.  Fine  mountain  peaks  stud 
the  whole  region,  and  charming  lakes 
and  lakelets  are  so  abundant  that  travel 
here  is  made  by  water  instead  of  by 
land — traversing  the  ponds  in  row-boats 
which  are  carried  by  easy  portage  from 
one  lovely  brook  or  lake  to  another. — 
Deer  fill  the  woods,  and  trout  are  un- 
suspecting in  the  transparent  floods 
everywhere.  This  wilderness  land  is 
visited  at  various  points  under  distinc- 
tive names,  as  the  hunting-grounds  of 
the  Saranacs,  of  the  Chateaugay  woods, 
of  the  Adirondacks,  and  of  Lake  Pleas- 
ant, etc.  We  shall  speak  of  these  sev- 
eral divisions,  briefly,  in  order. 

The  Saranac  Lakes.  These  won- 
derful links  of  the  great  chain  of  moun- 
tain waters  in  upper  New  York,  are  about 
a  dozen  in  number,  large  and  small.  They 
lie  principally  in  Franklin  County,  and 
may  be  most  readily  reached  by  stage 
from  Wesport  or  from  Keeseville,  about 
midway  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain — taking  stage  or  private  con- 
veyance thence  (80  miles)  to  the  banks 
of  the  Lower  Saranac — which  is  the 
outer  edge  of  civilization  in  this  direc- 
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tion.  There  is  a  little  village  and  an 
inn  or  two  at  this  point,  and  here  guides 
and  boats,  with  all  proper  camp-equip- 
age for  forest-life,  may  be  procured. 
For  this  route  the  tourist  must  engage 
a  boatman,  who  for  a  compensation  of 
two  or  three  dollars  per  day — the  price 
will  be  no  more  if  he  should  have 
extra  passengers — will  provide  a  boat, 
with  tent  and  kitchen  apparatus,  dogs, 
rifles,  etc.  The  tourist  will  supply,  be- 
fore starting,  such  stores  as  coffee,  tea, 
biscuit,  etCg,  and  the  sport  by  the  way, 
conductedT»y  himself  or  by  his  guide, 
will  keep  him  furnished  with  trout  and 
venison.  If  camp  life  should  not  please 
him,  he  may,  with  some  little  inconve- 
nience, so  measure  and  direct  his  move- 
ments as  to  sleep  in  some  one  or  other 
of  the  shanties  of  the  hunters  or  of  the 
lumber-men  found  here  and  there  on 
the  way.  The  tent  in  the  forest,  how- 
ever, is  much  preferable. 

Leaving  the  Lower  Saranac,  we  will 
pass  pleasantly  along  some  half  a  dozen 
miles — then  make  a  short  portage,  the 
guide  carrying  the  huge  boat,  by  a 
yoke  on  the  back,  to  the  Middle  Saranac 
— there  he  may  go  on  to  the  Upper 
Lake  of  the  same  name,  and  thence  by 
a  long  portage  of  three  miles  to  Lake 
St.  Regis.  These  are  all  large  and  beau- 
tiful waters,  full  of  delicious  islands  and 
hemmed  In  upon  all  sides  by  fine  moun- 
tain ranges.  Trout  may  be  taken  readily 
at  the  inlets  of  all  the  brooks,  and  deer 
may  be  found  in  the  forests  almost  at 
will. 

Returning  from  St.  Regis,  and  back 
via  the  Upper  to  the  Middle  Saranac, 
we  continue  our  journey,  by  portage, 
to  the  Stony  Creek  ponds — thence  three 
miles  by  Stony  Creek  to  the  Rackett 
River — a  rapid  stream,  with  wonderful 
forest  vegetation  upon  its  banks.  This 
water  followed  for  some  20  miles,  brings 
us  to  Tupper's  Lake — the  finest  part  of 
the  Saranac  region.  Tupper's  Lake  is 
the  largest  of  this  chain,  being  seven 
miles  long  and  from  one  to  two  miles 
broad.  The  shores  and  headlands  and 
islands  are  especially  bold  and  pictur- 
esque, and  at  this  point  the  deer  is  much 
more  easilv  found  than  elsewhere  in  the 
8 


neighborhood.  Below  Tupper's  Lake 
— the  waters  commingling — is  Lough- 
neah,  another  charming  pond.  The 
chain  continues  on  yet  for  miles,  but 
the  Saranac  trip,  proper,  ends  here.  This 
mountain  voyage  and  the  return  to 
Lake  Champlain  might  be  made  in  a 
week,  but  two  or  three,  or  even  more, 
should  be  given  to  it.  It  is  seldom 
that  ladies  make  the  excursion,  but 
they  might  do  so  with  great  delight. 
The  boatmen  and  hunters  of  the  region 
are  fine,  hearty,  intelligent  and  obliging 
fellows.  That  wonderful  ravine,  the 
"  Walled  Banks  of  the  Ausable,"  ( see 
Index,)  should  be  seen  by  the  Saranac 
tourist,  on  his  way  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain  to  Keeseville. 

The  Adirondack  Mountains.  The 
Adirondack  region  may  be  reached  by 
private  conveyance  (only)  over  a  rude 
mountain  road  from  §chroon  Lake, 
above  Lake  George,  or  more  ccnveni- 
ently  from  Crown  Point  village,  just 
beyond  the  ruins  of  Fort  Ticonderoga, 
on  Lake  Champlain.  The  distance  thence 
is  some  30  miles,  and  requires  a  day  to 
travel.  The  tourist  in  this  region  will 
move  about  by  land  more  than  by  water, 
as  among  the  Saranacs  ;  for,  although 
the  lakes  are  numerous  enough,  it  is 
among  and  upon  the  hills  that  the  chief 
attractions  are  to  be  found.  The  ac- 
commodations are  rude  enough — the 
only  inn  being  the  boariling-house  at 
the  village  of  the  Adirondack  Iron 
Works.  Stopping  at  this  point,  as  head- 
quarters, he  may  make  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney down  Lake  Sanford  near  by,  on  one 
side,  and  upon  Lake  Henderson  on  the 
other  hand.  In  one  water  he  ought  to 
troll  for  pickerel,  and  in  the  other,  cast 
his  fly  for  trout ;  and  upon  both,  enjoy 
the  noble  glimpses  of  the  famous 
mountain  peaks  of  the  Adirondack 
group,  the  cliffs  of  the  Great  Indian 
Pass,  of  Mounts  Colden,  M'Intyre,  Echo 
Mountain,  and  other  bold  scones,.  It 
will  be  a  day's  jaunt  for  him  afterwards 
to  explore  the  wild  gorge  of  the  Indian 
Pass,  five  miles  distant ;  another  day's 
work  to  visit  the  dark  and  weird  waters 
of  Avalanche  Lake  ;  and  yet  another  to 
reach  the  Preston  Ponds,  five  miles  in  a 
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Lake  Henderson,  in  the  Adirondacks,  N.  T. 


different  direction.  He  will  find,  in- 
deed, occupation  enough  for  many  days, 
in  exploring  these  and  many  other 
points,  which  we  may  not  tarry  to 
catalogue ;  and,  in  any  case,  he  must 
have  48  hours  to  do  the  tramp,  par  ex- 
cellence, of  the  Adirondack — the  visit  to 
the  summit  of  the  brave  Tehawus,  or 
Mount  Marcy,  the  monarch  of  the  re- 
gion. Tehawus  is  12  miles  away,  and 
the  ascent  is  extremely  toilsome. 

The  Adirondacks  (named  after  the 
Indian  nation  which  once  inhabited 
these  fastnesses)  lie  chiefly  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  though  they  extend  into  all 
the  jurisdictions  around.  Mount  Marcy, 
or  Tehawus,  "the  Cloud  Splitter,"  is 
5,46*7  feet  high.  Mount  M'Intyre  has 
an  elevation  almost-  as  great.  The  Dial 
Mountain,  M 'Marten,  and  Colden  are 
also  very  lofty  peaks,  impressively  seen 
from  the  distance,  and  inexhaustible  in 
the  attractions  which  their  ravines,  and 
brooks,  and  waterfalls  present.  White 
Face  and  other  grand  hill  peaks  belong  to 
the  neighboring  range  called  the  Keene 
Mountains.  The  Hudson  River  rises  in 
this  wilderness. 

Lake  Pleasant.  To  reach  Lake 
Pleasant,  and  the  adjoining  waters  of 
Round,  Piseco,  and  Louis  Lakes — a  fa- 
vorite and  enchanting  summer  resort  and 
eporting  ground — take  the  Central  Rail- 


way from  Albany,  as  far  as  Amster- 
dam, and  thence,  by  stage  or  carriage, 
to  Holmes'  Hotel,  on  Lake  Pleasant. 
The  ride  from  Amsterdam  is  about  30 
miles.  The  stage  stops  overnight  at  a 
village,  en  route.  Mr.  Holmes'  house  is 
an  excellent  place,  with  no-  absurd  lux- 
uries, but  with  every  comfort  for  which 
the  true  sportsman  can  wish.  It  is  a 
delightful  summer  home  for  the  student, 
and  may  be  visited  very  satisfactorily 
by  ladies.  The  wild  lands  and  waters 
here  are  a  part  of  the  lake  region  of 
northern  New  York,  of  which  we  have 
already  seen  something  on  the  Saranacs, 
and  among  the  Adirondacks.  The  Sar- 
anac  region  is  connected  with  Lake 
Pleasant  by  intermediate  waters  and 
portages.  The  deer,  and  other  game, 
is  abundant  here  in  the  forests,  and  fine 
trout  may  be  taken  in  all  the  brooks 
and  lakes.  Lake  Pleasant  and  its  pic- 
turesque confreres,  lie  in  Hamilton 
County. 

All  this  northern  part  of  New  York  is 
quite  similar  in  its  attractions  to  the 
wilderness  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State 
of  Maine. 

TO  LAKE  MAHOPAC. 

From  New  York,  via  Harlem  Railroad 
from  White  and  Centre  streets,  or  from 
Fourth  avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  street, 
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New  York,  51  miles,  to  Croton  Falls 
Station.  (See  Harlem  Route  from  New 
York  to  Albany.) 

Stages  leave  Croton  Falls  for  Lake 
Mahopac,  five  miles,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  cars;  stage  fare,  25  cents. 

Lake  Mahopac,  a  favorite  summer 
resort,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New 
York,  and  much  frequented  by  its  citi- 
zens, both  for  a  day's  excursion  and  as 
a  continued  home,  lies  in  the  western 
part  of  the  town  of  Carmel,  Putnam 
County,  New  York,  13  miles  east  from 
Peekskill,  on  the  Hudson,  and  five  miles 
from  Croton  Falls  Station,  on  the  Har- 
lem Railroad.  The  lake  is  nine  miles 
in  circumference,  and  is  about  1800  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  supply  to  the  Croton. 
Though  the  landscape  has  no  very  bold 
features,  but  little  to  detain  the  artist, 
yet  its  quiet  waters,  its  pretty  wooded 
islands,  the  romantic  resorts  in  its 
vicinage,  the  throngs  of  pleasure-seek- 
ing strangers,  the  boating,  and  fishing, 
and  other  rural  sports,  make  it  a  most 
agreeable  spot  for  either  a  brief  visit  or 
long  residence.  There  are  many  at- 
tractive- localities  of  hill  and  water 
scenery  around  Mahopac.  There  were 
two  pleasant  hotels  here — but  one, 
(Gregory's)  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Janu- 
ary, 1857.  It  will  probably  be  rebuilt 
in  season  for  the  travel  of  the  present 
summer. 

LEBANON  SPRINGS  AND  SHAKER 
VILLAGE. 

Shaker  Village,  at  New  Lebanon, 
New  York,  two  miles  from  the  Springs, 
is  a  station  on  the  Western  Railway, 
from  Boston  to  Albany — 46  miles  from 
Albany. 

It  may  be  readily  reached  from  New 
York  by  the  Hudson  River  Route  to 
the  City  of  Hudson,  and  thence  by  the 
Hudson  and  Berkshire,  and  the  Albany 
and  Boston  Roads,  or  by  the  Harlem 
Railroad  and  its  connections  with  the 
above-mentioned  routes. 

There  are  ample  accommodations  for 
the  traveller  at  this  favorite  watering- 
place,  in  a  well-appointed  hotel,  a 
water-cure    establishment,   &c,    pleas- 


antly perched  on  a  hill  slope,  over- 
looking a  beautiful  valley.  There  are 
pleasant  drives  all  around,  over  good 
roads,  to  happy  villages,  smiling  lake- 
lets, and  inviting  spots  of  many  char- 
acters. Trout,  too,  may  be  taken  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  water  of  the 
Springs  flows  from  a  cavity  10  feet  in 
diameter,  and  in  sufficient  volume  to 
work  a  mill.  Its  temperature  is  72°. 
It  is  soft  and  pleasantly  suited  for  bath- 
ing uses,  is  quite  tasteless  and  inodor- 
ous. For  cutaneous  affections,  rheuma- 
tism, nervous  debility,  liver  complaint, 
&c,  it  is  an  admirable  remedial  agent. 
The  village  of  New  Lebanon,  or  the 
celebrated  Shaker  settlement,  is  two 
miles  from  the  Springs,  and  is  a  point 
of  great  interest  to  the  visitors  there, 
especially  on  Sunday,  when  their  singu- 
lar forms  of  worship  may  be  witnessed. 

SHARON  SPRINGS. 

From  Albany,  New  York,  by  the 
Central  Railroad  for  Buffalo,  as  far  as 
Palatine  Bridge,  55  miles ;  thence  by 
stage,  10  miles,  over  a  plank  road.  The 
most  ancient,  and  perhaps  the  best 
hotel  is  the  Pavilion,  an  establishment 
large  enough  to  accommodate  300 
guests.  The  Eldridge  House,  also  well- 
appointed,  is  nearer  to  the  Springs,  and 
is  less  expensive  than  the  Pavilion.  The 
scenery  of  the  neighborhood  is  highly 
attractive,  and  the  panorama,  com- 
manded by  the  eminence  on  which  the 
Pavilion  stands,  is  remarkably  fine. 

The  waters  are  pure  and  clear,  and 
although  they  flow  for  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  from  their  source  with  other  cur- 
rents, they  yet  preserve  their  own  dis- 
tinct character.  The  fall  here  is  of 
sufficient  force  and  volume  to  turn  a 
mill.  It  tumbles  over  a  ledge  of  per- 
pendicular rocks,  with  a  descent  of  some 
65  feet.  The  magnesia  and  the  sulphur 
springs  much  resemble  the  White  Sul- 
phur of  Virginia. 

Cherry  Valley  is  in  the  vicinage  of 
Sharon  Springs,  accessible  also  from 
Palatine  Bridge,  on  the  Albany  and 
Buffalo  road,  and  from  Canajoharie,  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  from  which  it  lies 
about  26  miles  in  a  soulh-west  direction. 
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Otsego  Lake  and  Cooperstown,  fa- 
mous as  the  home  of  the  late  Fenimore 
Cooper  the  novelist,  are  near  by. 

COLUMBIA  SPRINGS. 

From  New  York,  by  Hudson  River 
Railway,  or  steamboats  to  Hudson ; 
thence,  by  carriage  or  stage,  four 
miles. 

The  Columbia  Springs  have  of  late 
years  grown  into  great  popular  favor. 
They  are  easily  accessible,  lying  only 
four  miles  from  the  City  of  Hudson. 
They  are  within  the  town  of  Stockport, 
Columbia  County,  New  York.  The  site 
and  grounds  are  highly  varied  and  pic- 
turesque, jumping  delightfully  from 
hill  to  dale,  from  forest  glen  to  grassy 
lawn. 

There  is,  too,  a  merry  brooklet,  which 
winds  coquettishly  through  the  land- 
scape, affording  now  a  quiet  slope  for 
some  "  melancholy  Jacques,"  now  a 
dashing  cascade  for  him  of  brighter 
mood.  In  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, moreover,  there  flows  a  larger 
water,  offering  all  the  country  charms 
of  boating  and  fishing.  The  hotel  here 
is  large  and  well  appointed,  and  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Nash,  the  enterprising  pro- 
prietor, is  every  year  swelling  its  con- 
veniences and  comforts,  and  adding  to 
the  seductions  of  the  occupations  and 
enjoyments,  and  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  out  of  doors. 

AYON  SPRINGS. 
The  Avon  Springs  may  be  reached  by 
the  Central  Railway  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo,  via  Rochester,  from  which  city 
they  are  distant  20  miles.  The  village 
of  Avon  is  upon  the  Genesee  River, 
which  it  overlooks  from  a  charming 
terrace  100  feet  above.  On  this  lofty 
position  the  picturesque  landscape  of 
the  neighborhood  is  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage. The  Springs  are  near  at 
hand,  a  little  to  the  south-west.  With 
ample  hotel  conveniences  and  enjoy- 
ments, the  Avon  Springs  meet  the 
popular  favor  they  so  well  deserve. 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 
Richfield   Springs   are  reached  from 


Herkimer,  81  miles  from  Albany,  on  the 
Central  Road  to  Buffalo.  They  are  in 
the  town  of  Richfield,  Otsego  County, 
south-east  of  Utica,  near  the  head  of 
Canaderaga,  one  of  the  numerous  lakes 
of  all  this  part  of  New  York.  Otsego 
Lake  is  six  miles  distant ;  and  another 
six  miles  will  take  the  traveller  to 
Cooperstown.  Cherry  Valley,  Spring- 
field, and  other  villages  are  near  by. 

LONG  ISLAND. 

Long  Island,  a  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  is  115  miles  in  length,  and,  at 
some  points,  about  20  in  breadth ;  with 
the  Atlantic  on  the  south,  and  the  Long 
Island  Sound  on  the  north.  The 
upper  part  of  the  island  is  agreeably 
diversified  with  hills,  though  the  sur- 
face is  for  the  most  part  strikingly  level. 
The  coast  is  charmingly  indented  with 
bays ;  and  delicious  fresh-water  ponds, 
fed  by  springs,  are  every  where  found 
on  terraces  of  varying  elevation.  These 
little  lakes,  and  the  varied  coast- views 
give  Long  Island  picturesque  features, 
which,  if  not  grand,  are  certainly  of 
most  attractive  and  winning  character, 
yet  heightened  by  the  rural  beauty  of 
the  numerous  quiet  little  towns,  and 
charming  summer  villas. 

The  places  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  New  York,  we  have  already  men- 
tioned among  the  suburban  resorts  of 
that  city,  and  we  might  almost  have  in- 
cluded the  whole  island  in  that  classifi- 
cation, so  easily  is  every  part  reached 
either  by  the  steamboats,  or  by  the 
railway  which  traverses  the  length  of 
the  island,  from  Brooklyn  95  miles  to 
Greenport. 

The  lower  shore  of  the  island,  which 
is  a  net-work  of  shallow,  land-locked 
waters,  extending  70  miles,  is  the  re- 
sort of  innumerable  flocks  of  aquatic 
fowl,  and  thither  go  the  New  York 
sportsmen  or  gunners  for  pastime,  and 
glory  for  themselves,  and  for  delights 
for  the  tables  of  their  city  friends.  In 
no  other  part  of  the  Union  is  there  a 
greater  variety  and  abundance  of  wild 
birds  than  on  this  coast,  and  no  where 
else  are  they  more  systematically  sought. 
To  answer  the  wants  of  the  sportsmen, 
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excellent  accommodations  have  been 
every  where  provided  in  the  way  of 
comfortable  hotels  and  boat  equipage. 

Oedarmere,  the  home  of  the  Poet 
Bryant,  is  near  the  pretty  village  of 
Roslyn,  at  the  head  of  Hempstead  Bay, 
about  two  hours'  journey  from  New 
York  by  steamboat  to  Glen  Cove,  and 
thence  by  stage  ;  or  by  the  Long  Island 
Railway  20  miles  to  Hempstead  Branch, 
and  by  connecting  stages.  Cedarmere 
is  a  spot  of  great,  though  quiet  pictur- 
esque beauty,  overlooking  Hempstead 
Bay,  and  the  Connecticut  shore  across 
the  Sound.  Many  of  the  charming, 
terraced,  spring-water  lakes  of  which 
we  have  spoken  already,  as  among  the 
pleasant  and  unique  features  of  the 
Long  Island  landscape,  are  found  with- 
in the  domain  of  Cedarmere,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Roslyn,  and,  indeed,  through 
all  the  vicinage  for  miles  around.  With- 
in a  pleasant  stroll  of  Mr.  Bryant's  res- 
idence is  Hampstead  Hill,  the  highest 
land  on  Long  Island.  This  fine  emi- 
nence overlooks  the  Sound  and  its  in- 
lets on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ocean 
beach  on  the  other ;  at  its  base  the 
village  of  Roslyn  is  nestled  among  green 
trees,  and  placid  lakelets.  The  house 
at  Cedarmere  makes  no  architectural 
pretensions,  though  it  falls  most  agree- 
ably into  all  the  charming  pictures, 
which  every  changing  step  over  the 
hills,  or  along  the  margin  of  the  ponds 
presents  to  view. 

Battle  of  Long  Island  (August  1*776). 
The  thoughts  of  the  tourist  on  the  quiet 
pastoral  plains  of  Long  Island,  will  re- 
vert with  interest  to  that  eventful  nijrht 


when  the  British  troops  under  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  General 
Howe,  made  their  silent,  unsuspected 
march  from  Flatlands,  through  the 
swamps  and  passes  to  Bedford  Hills, 
stealing  upon  the  rear,  and  almost  sur- 
rounding the  patriot  lines  ;  "  that  able 
and  fatal  scheme  which  cost  the  Ameri- 
cans the  deadly  battle  of  Long  Island, 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  2,000  out  of  the 
5,000  men  engaged." 

The  surprise  of  the  attack,  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  conflict,  the  bold  retreat, 
and  the  loss  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
to  which  it  led,  make  this  battle  one  of 
the  most  romantic  episodes  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Revolution. 

"Never,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "did  re- 
treat require  greater  secrecy  and  cir- 
cumspection. Nine  thousand  men,  with 
all  the  munitions  of  war,  were  to  be 
withdrawn  from  before  a  victorious 
army,  encamped  so  near  that  every 
stroke  of  the  spade  and  pick-axe  from 
their  trenches  could  be  heard. 

"  The  retreating  troops,  moreover, 
were  to  be  embarked  and  conveyed 
across  a  strait,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wide,  swept  by  rapid  tides.  What  with 
the  greatness  of  the  stake,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  design,  and  the  extreme  hazard  of 
the  issue,  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  more  deeply  solemn  and  inter- 
esting scene. 

"Washington  wrung  his  hands  in 
agony  at  the  sight  of  this  fatal  battle. 
'Good  God!'  cried  he,  as  his  troops 
were  swept  down,  '  what  brave  fellows 
I  must  lose  to-day  !  ' " 


NEW  JEESEY. 

Skttlements  were  made  in  this  State  at  Bergen,  by  the  Dutch,  soon  after 
their  arrival  in  New  York.  In  1627  a  Swedish  colony  was  founded  near  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  State.  A  droll  account 
of  the  quarrels  of  these  Swedish  folk  with  the  Dutchmen  of  New  Amsterdam, 
may  be  found  in  Diedrick  Knickerbocker's  solemn  history  of  the  Amsterdam 
colonists.  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  old  Thirteen  States.  She  did  her  part 
nobly  in  the  long  war  of  Independence.  The  famous  battles  of  Trenton,  and 
of  Princeton,  and  of  Monmouth,  at  all  of  which  Washington  was  present  and 
victorious,  occurred  within  her  limits.  Morristown  was  the  winter  camp  of 
the  American  army  in  1776-77. 
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New  Jersey  has  not  a  very  wide  territory,  yet  she  presents  many  natural 
attractions  to  the  traveller.  Her  sea-coast  abounds  in  favorite  bathing  and 
sporting  resorts,  much  visited  by  the  citizens  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Among  these  Summer  haunts  are  Cape  May,  Long  Branch,  Sandy  Hook,  Ab- 
secum  Beach,  Deal,  Squam  Beach,  and  Tuckerton. 

In  the  southern  and  central  portions  of  this  State  the  country  is  flat  and  sandy ; 
in  the  north,  are  some  ranges  of  picturesque  hills,  interspersed  with  charming 
lakes  and  ponds.  Some  of  the  Alleghany  ridges  traverse  New  Jersey,  forming 
the  spurs  known  as  Schooley.'s  Mountain,  Trowbridge,  the  Ramapo,  and  Second 
Mountains.  In  the  north-western  part  of  the  State,  are  the  Blue  Mountains. 
The  Nevisink  Hills  rising  nearly  400  feet  on  the  Atlantic  side,  are  usually  the 
first  and  last  land  seen  by  ocean  voyagers  as  they  approach  and  leave 
New  York.  The  celebrated  Palisade  Bocks  of  the  Hudson  River  are  in  this 
State. 


NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA. 

There  are  two  great  routes  between 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, one  known  as  the  New  Jersey 
railway  line,  and  the  other  as  the  Cam- 
den and  Amboy  route.  The  former  is 
the  most  expeditious  ;  the  latter,  being 
partly  by  water,  is  the  most  agreeable 
in  summer  time. 

The  New  Jersey  Railway  Route. 
This  reute  passes  over  the  New 
Jersey,  and  the  Philadelphia,  and 
Trenton  Railroads.  Leaves  New  York 
at  foot  of  Cortland  street  (by  ferry 
across  the  Hudson  to  Jersey  City),  sev- 
eral times  each  day.  Distance,  87 
miles;  time  (express  trains),  four  hours. 

STATIONS. 

New  York — Jersey  City,l  mile ;  New- 
ark, 9  ;  Elizabeth,  15  ;  Rah  way,  19  ; 
Uniontown,  23 ;  Metuchin,  27 ;  New 
Brunswick,  31;  Dean's  Pond,  39; 
Kingston,  43  ;  Princeton,  47 ;  Tren- 
ton, 57  ;  Bordentown,  62 ;  Burlington, 
68;  Camden,  86;  Bristol,  70;  Corn- 
well's,.  74  ;  Tacony,  79  ;  Kensington, 
85 ;  Philadelphia,  87. 

This  route,  lying  as  it  does,  between 
the  two  greatest  cities  on  the  continent 
of  America,  is  an  immense  thorough- 
fare, over  which  floods  of  travel  pour 
unceasingly  by  day  and  by  night.  The 
region  rs  populous  and  opulent,  and 
necessarily  thronged  with  towns  and 
villages,  and  villas  ;  for  20  or  25  miles 
from  each  terminus,    over   which  the 


two  cities  spread  their  suburbs,  the 
crowded  trains  are  passing  and  repass- 
ing momently. 

Leaving  Jersey  City  (see  New  York 
and  vicinity),  the  track  over  which  we 
pass  for  two  miles,  is  that  used  also  by 
the  great  Erie  Railway,  and  which  is 
traversed  by  all  the  thousands  daily 
voyaging  from  every  part  of  the  Cana- 
das,  the  New  England  States,  and  New 
York,  for  any  and  all  regions  of  the 
wide  South.  Perhaps  no  other  two 
miles  of  railway  in  the  world  bears 
such  prodigious  freights  of  men  and 
merchandise  as  this. 

Newark,  9  miles  from  New  York, 
and  78  from  Philadelphia;  settled  in 
1666;  population  (in  1855)  50,000,  is 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Passaic 
River,  4  miles  from  its  entrance  into 
Newark  Bay.  It  is  built  on  an  ele-' 
vated  plain,  regularly  laid  out  in  wide 
streets,  crossing  at  right  angles.  Many 
portions  of  the  city,  are  elegantly  built, 
and  in  its  most  recherche  quarter,  are 
two  charming  parks,  filled  with  noble 
elms.  Among  its  most  imposing  public 
edifices,  are  the  Court  House,  an  Egyp- 
tian structure  of  brown  stone ;  the 
Market  street  Railway  Depot ;  and  the 
Library  Buildings,  also  in  Market  street. 

Among  the  chief  literary  institutions 
of  the  city  are,  the  Library  Associa- 
tion, the  State  Historical  Society,  the 
New  Jersey  Literary  Association,  the 
Wesleyan  Institute,  and  the  Association 
of  Teachers  and  Friends  of  Education. 
Among  its  forty  churches  are  many 
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Now  York  to  Philadelphia,  via  the  New  Jersey  Railway. 


Newark,  New  Jersey. 


very  imposing  edifices.  Of  tnese,  par- 
ticular mention  may  be  made  of  the 
Catholic,  on  Washington  street ;  the 
new  Presbyterian  churches — one  near 
the  Lower  Park,  and  the  other  in  High 
8trc<H ;  and  the  Methodist  in  Market 
street.  Other  elegant  church  structures 
are  now  in  progress.  In  each  of  the 
seven  wards  of  the  city  there  is  a  fine 
public  school,  with  departments  for 
both  sexes,  and  a  total  number  of  pu- 
pils of  2,500. 

Newark  is  distinguished  for  its  manu- 
factures, which  are  large  and  prosper- 
ous. S*3amboats,  as  well  as  railways, 
connect  it  with  New  York.  It  is  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  Morris  and 
Essex  Railroad  and  of  the  Morris 
Canal. 

Elizabethtown. — Population  (in 
1853),  4,000  ;  15  miles  from  New  York ; 
i<  situated  upon  the  Elizabethtown 
Creek,  two  miles  from  its  entrance  into 
Staten  Island  Sound.  It  was  once  the 
capital  and  chief  town  of  the  State. 
Here  diverges  the  N.  J.  Central  R.  R., 
(il  miles  hence,  into  the  interior,  at 
Eoston,  Penn.,  on  the  Delaware  river. 

Rahway,  N.  J.  — Population  (in 
1853),  about  8,000^  11)  miles  from  New 
:  lies  upon  both  sides  of  the  Rah- 
way River.  The  Railway  Female  In- 
stitute is    a   flourishing   establishment, 


and  so  the  Union  School  and  a  Classical 
Boarding-school  for  boys.  Rahway  is 
noted  for  its  manufactures  of  carriages, 
stoves,  hats,  earthenware^  etc.  Some 
3,000  vehicles  are  annually  sent  hence 
to  the  Southern  markets. 

New  Brunswick. — Population  (in 
1850),  18,000,  is  at  the  head  of  steam- 
boat navigation  on  the  Raritan  River. 
This  is  the  seat  of  Rutgers  College  and 
School,  founded  in  1770.  The  streets 
on  the  river  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
and  the  ground  low  ;  but  those  on  the 
upper  bank  are  wide,  and  many  of  the 
dwellings  are  very  neat  and  elegant, 
surrounded  by  fine  gardens.  From  the 
site  of  Rutgers  College  on  the  hill,  there 
is  a  wide  prospect,  terminated  by  moun- 
tains on  the  north,  and  by  Raritan  Bay 
on  the  east.  The  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal  extends  from  New  Brunswick  to 
Bordentown,  on  the  Delaware  River,  42 
miles.  This  canal  is  75  feet  wide  and 
7  feet  deep,  and  is  navigated  by  sloops 
and  steamboats  of  150  tons.  This  fine 
work  cost  $2,500,000.  The  railway 
here  crosses  the  Raritan  River. 

Princeton. — Population,  2,500 ;  built 
on  an  elevated  ridge ;  is  a  pleasant  lit- 
tle town,  of  literary  and  historical  in- 
terest. It  is  the  seat  of  the  Princeton 
College,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
famous    educational  establishments   in 
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the  country,  founded  by  the  Presbyte- 
rians at.Elizabethtown,  1746,  and  re- 
moved to  Princeton  in  1757.  Here, 
also,  is  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  founded  1812.  In 
this  vicinity  was  fought  the  memorable 
battle  of  January  3,  1777,  between  the 
American  forces  under  General  Wash- 
ington, and  those  of  the  British,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Mawhood,  in  which 
the  latter  were  vanquished. 

Trenton,  the  capital  of  New  Jersey ; 
population  (in  1850),  6,460 ;  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Delaware,  30  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  57  from  New  York. 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  has 
many  fine  stores  and  handsome  dwell- 
ings. The  State  House,  which  is  100 
feet  long  and  60  wide,  is  built  of  stone, 
and  stuccoed,  so  as  to  resemble  granite. 
Its  situation,  on  the  Delaware,  is  very 
beautiful,  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
the  river  and  vicinity.  Here  is  the 
State  Lunatic  Asylum,  founded  in  1848, 
and  also  the  State  Penitentiary.  Tren- 
ton has  two  daily  and  two  other  news- 
papers, 17  churches,  and  a  State  Libra- 
ry. The  city  is  lighted  with  gas.  The 
Delaware  is  here  crossed  by  a  hand- 
some covered  bridge,  1,100  feet  long, 
resting  on  five  arches,  supported  on 
stone  piers,  and  which  is  considered  a 
fine  specimen  of  its  kind.  It  has  two 
carriage-ways,  one  of  which  is  used  by 
the  railroad.  The  Delaware  and  Rari- 
tan  Canal,  forming  an  inland  navigation 
from  New  Brunswick,  passes  through 
Trenton  to  the  Delaware  at  Borden- 
town.  It  is  supplied  by  a  navigable 
feeder,  taken  from  the  Delaware  23 
miles  north  of  Trenton.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1834,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000. 
The  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  passes 
through  the  city,  and  connects  it  with 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  At  this 
point  the  New  Jersey  Railroad,  which 
we  have  thus  far  travelled,  57  miles 
from  New  York,  ends,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Trenton,  upon  which  we 
make  the  rest  of  our  journey,  begins. 
A  branch  road,  six  miles  long,  connects 
with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railway 
at  Bordentown.  The  Belvidere,  Dela- 
ware,   and  Flemington  Railroad   leads 


hence,  63  miles,  to  Belvidere,  in  the 
interior,  along  the  Delaware  River. 

Here  was  fought  the  famous 

Battle  of  Trenton. — On  Christmas 
night,  in  1776,  and  during  the  most 
gloomy  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  General  Washington  crossed  the 
Delaware  with  2,500  men,  and  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th  commenced  an 
attack  upon  Trenton,  then  in  possession 
of  the  British.  So  sudden  and  unex- 
pected was  the  assault,  that  of  the  1,500 
German  troops  encamped  there,  906 
were  made  prisoners.  This  successful 
enterprise  revived  the  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion, as  it  was  the  first  victory  gained 
over  the  German  mercenaries.  General 
Mercer,  a  brave  American  officer,  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  attack. 

It  was  here,  upon  Trenton  Bridge, 
that  occurred  the  memorable  and  beau- 
tiful reception  of  Washington,  while  on 
his  way  from  New  York  to  Mount  Ver- 
non, twelve  years  after  the  glorious 
victory. 

Trenton  was  settled  about  1680,  and 
was  named  in  1720,  in  honor  of  Col.Wm. 
Trent,  Speaker  of  the  House  ofAssembly. 

[Here  we  take  the  Branch  road,  six 
miles  to  Bordentown,  and  thence  by 
Camden  and  Amboy  line,  or  continue,  as 
we  now  shall,  by  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton  route.] 

Bristol  is  a  beautiful  village,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Delaware,  nearly  op- 
posite Burlington.  The  Delaware  divi- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  which 
communicates  with  the  Lehigh  at 
Easton,  terminates  here  in  a  spacious 
basin  on  the  Delaware.     Pop.,  2,570. 

Tacony  and  Kensington  are  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  Philadelphia,  at 
which  city  we  have  now  arrived.  See  de- 
scription of  Philadelphia  for  hotels.  We 
will  now  follow  the  line  of  the  second, 
or  Camden  and  Amboy  route. 


CAMDEN  &  AMBOY  (OE  STEAMBOAT) 

EOUTE. 

FROM  NEW  YORK   TO   PHILADELPHIA. 

Steamboat  for  Philadelphia,  via  Cam- 
den and  Amboy  route,  leave  Pier  No.  1 
North  River,  New  York,  daily  (Sundays 
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excepted),  at  6  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  for  South 
Amboy,  27  miles,  and  thence  by  rail. 
Fare  by  morning  line  is  $2  25 ;  by  the 
afternoon  {Express)  line,  $3. 

Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  from 
South  Amboy. — Stations  :  New  York, 
South  Amboy,  27  miles ;  South  River, 
— ;  Spotswood,  38  ;  Jamesburg,  42  ; 
Prospect  Plains,  — ;  Cranberry  Station, 
45  ;  Hightstown,  49  ;  Centreville,  53  ; 
Newtown,  56  ;  Sandhills,  58  ;  Borden- 
town,  63 ;  Hammel's  Turn,  68 ;  Bur- 
lington, 71;  Beverly,  77;  Raneocas, 
78 ;  Palmyra,  83 ;  Fish  House,  85 ; 
Camden,  80  ;  Philadelphia,  90. 

In  the  summer  season,  no  more  de- 
lightful journey  can  be  made  than  the 
first  twenty-seven  miles  of  our  present 
route  across  the  lovely  Bay  and  Harbor 
of  New  York,  to  South  Amboy,  past 
the  villaed  and  villaged  shores  of  Staten 
Island,  and  the  Raritan  River.  The 
scenery  of  this  region  is  described  in 
our  chapter  upon  New  York  City  and 
its  vicinity. 

South  Amboy  is  the  landing  place, 
and  also  the  terminus  of  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  Railroad.  Upon  our  arri- 
val there,  we  are  transported,  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  from  the  steamboat  to 
the  railroad  cars ;  and  after  a  slight  de- 
tention, we  proceed  on  our  journey  up 
the   steep  ascent  from  the  river,  and 


soon  enter  a  line  of  deep  cutting 
through  the  sandhills.  The  road  is 
then  continued  through  a  barren  and 
uninteresting  region  of  country,  towards 
the  Delaware  at 

Bordentown,  35  miles  from  Amboy. 
Here  are  the  extensive  grounds  and 
mansion  formerly  occupied  by  the  late 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  ex-'King  of  Spain, 
which  are  among  the  most  conspicuous 
objects  of  the  place. 

Bordentown  is  situated  on  a  steep 
sandbank,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dela- 
ware. Although  in  a  commanding  sit- 
uation, the  view  is  greatly  obstructed 
from  the  river.  This  is  a  favorite  resort 
of  the  Philadelphians  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  The  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal  here  connects  with  Delaware 
River.  A  branch  road,  running  along 
the  canal  and  river,  unites  this  town 
with  Trenton.     Population,  3,000. 

Burlington,  settled  in  1670,  and  with 
a  present  population  of  about  5,000,  is 
a  port  of  entry  on  the  Delaware,  19 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  Burlington 
College,  founded  by  the  Episcopalians 
in  1846,  is  located  here,  and  there  are 
besides,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river, 
two  large  boarding-schools,  one  for 
each  sex.  Burlington  is  connected  with 
Philadelphia  by  steamboat,  and  is  a 
place  of  great  summer  resort  thence. 


The  Passaic  Falls,  New  Jersey. 
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Falls  of  the  Passaic— Cape  May— Schooley's  Mountain. 
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Greenwood  Lake,  N.  J. 


Beverly,  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  since  1848,  has  now  a  popu- 
lation of  from  1,000  to  1,500.  It  is  a 
suburb  of  Philadelphia,  distant  thirteen 
miles. 

Camden  is  at  the  terminus  of  our 
route,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
River,  immediately  opposite  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  to  which  we  now  cross  by 
ferry.  For  further  mention  of  Camden, 
and  for  hotels,  etc.,  see  description  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  Palls  of  the  Passaic  occur  in 
the  town  of  Paterson,  16  miles  from 
New  York,  on  the  route  of  the  Erie 
Railway.  This  bold  passage  on  the 
Passaic,  though  it  has  of  late  years  lost 
much  of  its  ancient  beauty,  is  still  a 
scene  of  great  attraction,  particularly 
when  the  stream  chances  to  be  gener- 
ously swollen  after  heavy  rains.  Pater- 
son itself  is  an  agreeable  town  of  very 
considerable  importance.  It  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  some  20,000. 

Cape  May. — This  fashionable  sum- 
mer resort  is  at  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  New  Jersey,  where  the  Delaware 
Bay   enters  the   sea.     The   hotel  and 


bathing  accommodations  here  are  ample 
and  excellent.  Cape  May  may  be 
reached  by  steamboats,  through  the 
season,  from  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. 


SOHOOLEY'S  MOUNTAIN,  N.  J.— BUDD'S 
LAKE. 

Schooley's  Mountain,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, is  a  convenient  and  popular  summer 
resort  and  residence  of  the  citizens  of 
New  York.  It  is  readily  reached  from 
New  York  by  the  N.  J.  Central  R.R.  to 
White  House,  or  by  the  Morris  and 
Essex  Railway  for  Hacketstown,  and  by 
stage  direct  to  the  Mountain.  South- 
erners proceed  via  Philadelphia  and 
New  Brunswick,  connecting  with  the 
New  Jersey  Central  Railway  at  Round 
Brook,  and  from  this  line  as  above. 

The  height  of  the  mountain  is  about 
1,100  feet  above  the  sea.  The  spring 
is  near  the  summit.  It  contains  muriate 
of  soda,  of  lime,  and  of  magnesia,  sul- 
phate of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
and  silex  and  carbonated  oxide  of  iron. 
The  principal  hotel  is  the  Belmont 
Hall. 


DELAWARE. 
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Budd's  Lake— Greenwood  Lake— State  of  Delaware. 


Budd's  Lake,  a  mountain  water, 
deep  and  pure,  and  s  applied  with  fish, 
is  seven  miles  from  the  spring,  and  may 
also  be  reached  direct  by  railway. 

GEE  EN  WOOD  LAKE. 

To  Sloatsburg,  35  miles  from  New 
York,  by  the  N.  Y.  and  Erie  Railway, 
and  thence  12  miles  (tri-weekly)  by 
stage  ;  or  from  Newburgh  on  the  Hud- 
son to  Chester  Station,  Erie  route,  and 
from  there  eight  miles  by  stage. 

To  Greenwood  Lake,  sometimes  called 
Long  Pond,  is  a  very  agreeable  jaunt 
from  the  metropolis,  whether  for  the 
pure  air  of  the  hills,  the  pleasant  aspects 
of  nature,  or  for  the  sports  of  the  angle 
and  the  gun.  Greenwood  lies  half  in 
New  York  and  half  in  New  Jersey,  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  picturesque  moun- 
tain region.  It  is  a  beautiful  water  of 
seven  miles  in  extent,  and  all  about  it,  in 
every  dirction,  arelesser,  but  scarcely 
less  charming,  lakes  and  lakelets,  some 
of  which,  as  you  ride  or  ramble  over 
the  country,  delight  your  surprised  eyes, 


where  least  dreamed  of.  Such  an  un- 
expected vision  is  Lake  Macopin  and 
the  larger  waters  of  Wawayandah. — 
This  last  mentioned  lake  is  situated  on 
the  Wawayandah  Mountains,  about  3£ 
miles  from  the  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey boundary  line.  The  word  Waway- 
andah signifies  winding  stream,  and  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  serpentine 
course  of  the  outlet  of  this  lake  towards 
the  Wallkill.  Wawayandah  is  almost 
divided  by  an  island  into  two  ponds, 
and  thus  gets  its  home  name  of  "  Double 
Pond."  It  is  very  deep  and  abounds 
in  fine  trout.  This  varied  hill  and  lake 
neighborhood  presents  in  its  general 
air  an  admirable  blending  of  the  wild 
ruggedness  of  the  great  mountain  ranges 
and  the  pastoral  sweetness  of  the  fertile 
valley  lands ;  for  it  possesses  the  fea- 
tures of  both,  though  of  neither  in  the 
highest  degree. 

There  is  a  comfortable  summer  hotel 
at  the  head  of  Greenwood  Lake.  An 
excursion  thither  from  New  York  would 
require  two  or  three  days'  time. 


DELAWAKE. 

Delaware  is,  after  Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union — her  great- 
est length  and  breadth  being,  respectively,  only  96  and  3*7  miles.  The  first 
settlements  here  were  made  by  the  Swedes  and  Finns,  about  the  year  1627.  In 
l<5oo,  the  country  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Dutch,  and  in  1664  passed  under 
British  rule.  It  was  originally  a  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  governed  by 
the  rulers  of  that  Colony,  until  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

The  landscape  of  the  northern  portion  of  Delaware  is  agreeably  varied  with 
modest  hills  and  pleasant  vales.  In  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the 
State  the  country  is  level,  ending  in  marsh  and  swamp  lands.  The  only  consid- 
erable waters  are  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay,  on  the  eastern  boundary.  The 
Brandywine  is  a  romantic  stream,  famous  for  the  Revolutionary  battle  fought 
upon  its  banks  near  the  limits  of  this  State,  September,  177*7.  Lords  Cornwallis 
and  Howe,  Generals  Washington,  Lafayette,"  Greene,  Wayne,  and  other  distin- 
guished English  and  American  leaders  took  part  in  this  memorable  conflict. 
The  Americans  retreated  to  Germantown  with  a  loss  of  1,200  men,  while  the 
British  remained  in  possession  of  the  field,  with  a  loss  of  about  800. 


BALTIMOEE— EPOM  PHILADELPHIA. 
The  direct  routes  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore,  are:  the  Railroad 
Line,  and  the  Steamboat  and  Railroad 
alternately.    The  distance  by  the  former 


route  is  97  miles.  Fare,  $3.00 :  time, 
six  hours.  By  the  latter  route  the  dis- 
tance is  117  miles.  Fare,  $3.00:  time, 
seven  hours. 

There  is  another  railroad   route  b«- 


ISO 


DELAWARE. 


Route  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  via  "Wilmington  and  Delaware. 


twoen  the  two  cities,  but  it  is  never 
passed  over  by  travellers  wishing  to  go 
direct  between  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  the  South.  Tourists,  whose  time  is 
not  limited,  and  who  are  desirous  of 
varying  the  route  of  travel,  will  find 
that  over  the  Columbia  Railroad  to  the 
Susquehanna  River,  thence  to  York, 
and  from  thence  to  Baltimore,  a  very 
pleasant  excursion.  Distance,  153  miles. 
Fare,  $5.00.  Another  route  open  to 
tourists,  is  from  Philadelphia  by  steam- 
boat down  the  Delaware  River  to  Dela- 
ware City,  44  miles;  thence  through 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  16 
miles ;  and  thence  down  Elk  River  and 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  up  the  Patapsco 
River  to  Baltimore,  56  miles :  total,  116 
miles.  The  great  feature  of  interest 
here,  and  perhaps  the  only  inducement 
to  deviate  from  the  regularly  travelled 
routes,  would  be  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  formidable  excavation  on  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Delaware  Canal,  termed  the 
"  Deep  Cut,"  which  extends  for  six  miles, 
and  is  10  feet  deep  in  the  deepest  part. 
A  bridge  of  235  feet  span  extends  over 
this  great  chasm,  at  an  elevation  of  90 
feet  above  the  canal,  under  which  steam- 
boats, schooners,  and  other  small  vessels 
can  pass.  This  canal  is  66  feet  wide  at 
the  surface,  and  10  feet  deep,  with  two 
lift  and  two  tide  locks,  100  feet  long  by 
22  wide.  It  was  completed  in  1829,  at 
a  cost  of  $2,750,000. 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Bal- 
timoke  Railkoad. — This  Road  extends 
from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  97  miles. 
It  is  the  great  thoroughfare  between 
the  two  cities,  and  during  the  winter 
months,  the  only  travelled  route. 

Leaving  the  dep&t  in  the  city,  the 
route  passes  through  the  suburbs  to  the 
Schuylkill  at  "  Gray's  Ferry,"  which  it 
crosses  on  a  substantial  bridge,  and 
thence  passes  onward  via  Chester,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  Newport  and  Elk- 
ton,  crossing  the  Susquehanna  where  it 
empties  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  at 
Havre-de-Grace :  thence  8*7  miles  be- 
yond to  Baltimore. 


Wilmington,  the  most  important 
town  on  this  route,  is  situated  between 
the  Brandywine  River  and  Christiana 
Creek,  one  mile  above  their  junction, 
and  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest 
agricultural  districts  in  the  Middle  States. 
It  is  built  on  ground  gradually  rising  to 
the  height  of  112  feet  above  tide-water, 
and  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  broad 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Since  1840  both  its  business 
and  population  have  much  increased: 
at  that  time  it  contained  about  8,000 
inhabitants,  and  now  the  population 
numbers  about  1*7,000.  On  the  Brandy- 
wine  River  are  some  of  the  finest  flour- 
ing-mills  in  the  United  States,  to  which 
vessels  can  come  drawing  eight  feet  of 
water.  It  contains  also  ship  and  steam- 
boat yards,  a  foundry  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  patent  car- wheels,  which  are 
used  all  over  the  country,  and  a  num- 
ber of  large  manufticturing  establish- 
ments of  various  kinds.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  Catholic  College,  and  is  generally 
distinguished  for  its  Academies  and 
Boarding-schools.  It  is  connected  with 
New  Castle,  Dover,  and  Seaford  by  rail- 
way ;  and  via  Downingstown  with  the 
Columbia  Railroad,  from  Philadelphia 
to  Columbia. 

Havre-de-Grace  is  in  Maryland,  at 
the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  on  the 
Susquehanna  River,  36  miles  north-east 
of  Baltimore.  The  cars  cross  the  river 
by  a  steam  ferry,  sometimes  passing  in 
winter  upon  the  ice  as  in  1851-2.  Havre- 
de-Grace  is  quite  an  old  town.  It  is  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  tide  water  canal. 
Steamboat  and  Railroad  Route 
from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. — A 
steamboat  leaves  from  the  foot  of  Dock 
street  every  afternoon,  and  proceeds 
down  the  Delaware  to  New  Castle,  36 
miles ;  thence  by  the  cars  over  the  New 
Castle  and  Frenchtown  Railroad  to 
Frenchtown,  11  miles.  At  the  latter 
place,  again  take  the  steamboat,  and 
pass  down  Elk  River  and  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  up  the  Patapsco  River  to  Bal- 
timore, 60  miles.   ■ 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania  is,  in  point  of  population,  the  second  State  in  the  Union,  and  in 
all  respects  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting.  A  very  singular  fact  in 
her  history — singular  because  it  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Confederacy — is,  that  her  territory  was  settled  without  war 
or  bloodshed.  The  doctrines  of  peace  and  good-will,  taught  by  William  Penn 
and  his  quiet-loving  associates,  when  they  pitched  their  tents  upon  the  sunny 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  long  served,  happily,  as  a  charm  over  the  savage  natures 
of  their  Indian  neighbors. 

"We  find  no  record  of  battle  and  siege  in  the  story  of  this  State,  from  the  time 
of  the  first  settlement  at  Philadelphia,  in  1682,  until  the  date  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war  in  1755.  During  this  year  the  famous  defeat  of  Braddock,  in  which 
Washington,  then  in  his  early  youth,  distinguished  himself,  occurred  at  Pittsburg. 
In  1768,  the  massacre  of  the  Costenega  Indians  took  place  in  Lancaster  County. 
In  1767,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State,  which  has  since  become  famous  as 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  was  made.  This  line  is  the  proverbial  division  between 
the  Northern,  or  Free,  and  the  Southern,  or  Slave-holding  States. 

Pennsylvania  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  which 
she  played  a  conspicuous  part.  Upon  her  soil  occurred  the  important  battles  of 
Brandywine  and  Germantown  (1777). 

The  traveller  will  seek  here,  also,  for  the  scenes  of  those  celebrated  events, 
the  massacres  of  Wyoming  and  Paoli.  Valley  Forge  was  the  chief  head-quarters 
of  General  Washington,  and  is  made  yet  more  interesting  by  the  memory  of  the 
sufferings  there  of  the  patriot  army  during  its  winter  encampment  in  1777  and 
1778.  Philadelphia  was  the  national  capital  until  1789 — a  period  of  nearly  ten 
years — and  here  the  earliest  American  Congresses  assembled.  The  memorable 
revolt  called  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  happened  in  Pennsylvania  in  1794.  This 
disaffection  was  bloodless  and  without  sequence,  as  all  disloyalty  must  ever  be  in 
the  Keystone  State. 

Among  the  great  men  whom  Pennsylvania  has  given  to  the  Republic,  we  may 
cite  the  honored  names  of  Franklin  (though  born  in  Boston),  Robert  Morris, 
Fulton,  Rush,  and  Rittenhouse.  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  present  President,  is  a  citi- 
zen of  this  State. 

The  landscape  of  Pennsylvania  is  extremely  diversified  and  beautiful.  One- 
fourth  of  her  great  area  of  46,000  square  miles  is  occupied  by  mountain  ranges, 
sometimes  reaching  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet.  These  hills,  links  of  the  great 
Alleghany  chain,  run  generally  from  north-east  to  south-west,  through  the  east- 
ern, central,  and  southern  portions  of  the  State.  The  spur  of  this  hill-range  is 
called  South  Mountain,  where  it  rises  on  the  Delaware,  below  Easton.  Next,  as 
we  go  westward,  come  the  Kittatinny,  or  Blue  Mountains,  and  the  Broad  Moun- 
tain, south  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  Across  this  river  is  the 
Tuscarora.  South  of  the  Juniata  are  the  Sideling  Hills,  and,  lastly,  come  the 
Alleghanies,  dividing  the  Atlantic  slope  from  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  region. 
West  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  only  hill-ranges  in  the  State  are*the  minor  ones 
called  the  Laurel  and  the  Chestnut  ridges.  This  belt  of  mountains  extends  over 
a  breadth  of  200  miles,  enclosing  numberless  fertile  valleys,  many  charming  wa- 
ters, and  the  greatest  coal  fields  and  iron  deposits  in  the  Union. 

Rivkrs. — Pennsylvania  cannot  boast  the  marvellous  lake-scenery  of  the  Em- 
pire State-;  indeed,  she  has  no  lakes,  if  we  except  the  great  Erie  waters  which 
wash  the  shore  of  the  north-west  corner  of  the  State.  For  this  want,  however, 
the  charms  of  her  many  picturesque  rivers  well  atone. 
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The  Rivers  of  Pennsylvania— The  City  of  Philadelphia. 


The  Susquehanna,  the  largest  river 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  America,  crosses  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  State,  flowing  400  miles 
in  many  a  winding  bout,  through  moun- 
tain gorges,  rocky  cliffs,  and  broad 
cultivated  meadows.  See  Susquehanna 
Kiver. 

The  Juniata  is  the  chief  affluent  of 
the  Susquehanna.  It  comes  in  from 
the  acclivities  of  the  Alleghanies  in  the 
west,  through  a  mountain  and  valley 
country  of  great  natural  delight.  See 
Juniata  River. 

The  Delaware  flows  300  miles  from 
its  sources  in  the  Catskill  Mountains  to 
the  Delaware  Bay,  forming  the  bound- 
ary between  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
and  afterwards  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  varied  scenery  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railway,  which 
follows  its  banks  for  90  miles.  (See 
N.  Y.  and  Erie  R.  R.)  Lower  down,  its 
passage  through  the  mountains  forms 
that  great  natural  wonder  of  the  State, 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap.  The  rocky 
cliffs  here  rise  perpendicularly  to  a 
height  of  nearly  1,200  feet.  (See  De- 
laware Water  Gap.)  The  navigation 
of  the  Delaware  is  interrupted  at  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  by  falls  and  rapids.  Phila- 
delphia is  on  this  river,  about  40  miles 
above  its  entrance  into  Delaware  Bay. 
The  river  was  named  in  honor  of  Lord 
De  La  Ware,  who  visited  the  bay  in  1610. 

The  Lehigh  is  a  rapid  and  most  pic- 
turesque stream.  Its  course  is  from 
the  mountain  coal  districts,  through 
the  famous  passage  of  the  Lehigh  Wa- 
ter Gap  at  Mauch  Chunk,  to  the  Dela- 
ware at  Easton.  Its  length  is  about  90 
miles. 

The  Schuylkill  flows  120  miles  from 
the  coal  regions  north,  and  enters  the 
Delaware  five  miles  below  Philadelphia. 
We  shall  review  it  as  we  call  at  the 
towns  and  places  of  interest  upon  its 
banks. 

The  Alleghany  and  the  Monongahela 
Rivers — one  300  and  the  other  200 
miles  in  length — unite  at  Pittsburg  and 
form  the  Ohio.  The*Youghiogheny  is 
a  tributary  of  the  Monongahela. 


PHILADELPHIA  AND  VICINITY.* 
This  great  city  is,  in  extent  and  pop- 
ulation, the  second  in  the  Union.  Its 
people  number  about  half  a  million — as 
many  as  any  of  the  capitals  of  Europe 
(London  and  Paris  only  excepted)  can 
show.  It  was  settled  in  1682  by  a  colony 
of  English  Quakers,  under  the  guidance 
of  William  Penn.  The  soubriquet  of  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love,  which  it  now 
bears,  was  given  to  it  by  Penn  himself. 
No  striking  events  mark  its  history 
down  to  the  days  of  the  Revolution, 
and  its  part  in  that  great  drama  was 
more  peaceful  than  warlike.  The  first 
Congress  assembled  here,  and  subse- 
quent Congresses,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed  and  issued 
here,  July  4th,  1776.  The  Convention 
which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the 
Republic  assembled  here,  May,  1787. 
Here  resided  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  here,  too,  Congress 
continued  to  meet  until  about  1797. 
The  city  was  in  possession  of  the  British 
troops  from  Sept.,  1777,  to  June  11, 
1778,  a  result  of  the  unfortunate  battles 
of  Brandywine  and  Germantown. 

Philadelphia  lies  between  the  Dela- 
ware and  Schuylkill  rivers,  six  miles 
above  their  junction,  and  nearly  100 
miles  (by  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay), 
from  the  Atlantic.  The  site  of  the  city 
is  so  low  and  level  that  it  does  not  make 
a  very  impressive  appearance  from  any 
approach.  But  the  elegance  and  sym- 
metry and  neatness  of  its  streets — the 
high  cultivation  of  all  its  rural  corners, 
and  the  picturesque  character  of  the 
higher  suburban  land  to  the  northward, 
fully  compensate  for  this  want.  The 
most  thronged  portion  of  the  city  is 
near  the  apex  of  an  angle  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  the  two  rivers,  between 
which  it  is  built.  Streets  extend  from 
river  to  river,  and  are  crossed  by  other 
streets  at  right  angles. 

Public       Squares.  —  Washington 


*  See  "New  Jersey"  for  routes  to  New 
York,  and  "  Delaware "  for  routes  to  Balti- 
more. 
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Scenes  and  Places  in  Philadelphia. 
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The  State  House,  or  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia. 


Square,  a  little  south-west  of  the  State 
House,  is  finely  ornamented  with  trees 
and  gravelled  walks,  is  surrounded 
by  a  handsome  iron  railing,  with  four 
principal  entrances,  and  is  kept  in  ex- 
cellent order.  Independence  Square,  in 
the  rear  of  the  State  House,  is  en- 
closed by  a  solid  brick  wall,  rising 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  adjacent 
streets,  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing. 
The  entire  area  is  laid  off  in  walks  and 
grass-plots,  shaded  with  majestic  trees. 
It  was  within  this  enclosure  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  first 
promulgated,  and  at  the  present  day  it 
is  frequently  used  as  a  place  of  meeting 
for  political  and  other  purposes.  Frank- 
lin Square,  between  Race  and  Vine, 
and  Sixth  and  Franklin  streets,  is  an  at- 
tractive promenade,  with  a  fountain  in 
its  centre,  surrounded  by  a  marble 
basin ;  it  is  embellished  with  a  great 
variety  of  trees.  Penn  Square  is  at 
the  intersection  of  Broad  and  Market 
streets,  now  divided  into  four  parts 
by  cutting  Market  and  Broad  streets 
through  it ;  Logan  Square  is  between 
Race  and  Vine  streets ;  and  Rittenhouse 
Square,  between  Walnut  and  Locust 
streets. 

Public  Buildings. — The  State  House 
fronts  on  Chestnut  street,  and  including 
the  wings,  which  are  of  modern  con- 
struction,  occupies    the   entire   block, 


extending  from  Fifth  to  Sixth  streets. 
In  a  room  in  this  building,  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  adopted  by  Congress, 
and  publicly  proclaimed  from  the  steps 
on  the  same  day.  The  room  presents 
now  the  same  appearance  it  did  on  that 
eventful  day,  in  furniture  and  interior 
decorations.  This  chamber  is  situated 
on  the  first  floor,  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  original  building,  and  can  be  seen 
by  visitors  on  application  to  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  State  House.  In  the 
Hall  of  Independence  is  a  wooden  sta- 
tue of  Washington,  and  some  pictures. 
Visitors  may  overlook  the  city  and  its 
surroundings  admirably  from  the  cupola 
of  this  building. 

The  Girard  College  is  situated  on  the 
Ridge  Road,  in  a  north-west  direction 
from  the  city  proper,  about  two  miles 
from  the  State  House.  It  was  founded 
by  the  late  Stephen  Girard,  a  native  of 
France,  who  died  in  1831,  and  be- 
queathed $2,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  suitable  buildings  for  the  edu- 
cation of  orphans. 

The  commanding  site  of  the  edifice 
occupies  an  area  of  about  45  acres,  left 
for  the  purpose  by  the  founder  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  central,  or  college  build- 
ing, is  218  feet  long,  160  broad,  and  97 
high,  and  is  a  very  noble  marble  struc- 
ture   of   the   Corinthian   order.      The 
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other  buildings,  six  in  number,  sur- 
round the  main  edifice. 

The  Merchants'  Exchange,  situated 
between  Dock,  Walnut,  and  Third  sts., 
is  of  white  marble.  It  is  a  beautiful 
structure,  and  of  its  kind,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country.  * 

The  United  States  Mint  is  in  Ches- 
nut  street,  below  Bond  street,  and  fronts 
on  the  former  street  122  feet.  It  is 
built  of  white  marble,  in  the  style  of 
a  Grecian  Ionic  temple,  and  comprises 
several  distinct  apartments.  Coining  is 
among  the  most  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive of  processes,  to  those  who  have 
never  witnessed  such  operations.  Vis- 
itors are  admitted  during  the  morning 
of  each  day,  until  one  o'clock,  on  ap- 
plication to  the  proper  officers. 

The  Arcade  is  in  Chestnut,  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh  streets,  and  extends 
through  to  Carpenter  street,  150  feet, 
fronting  100  on  Chesnut  street.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  two  avenues,  extend- 
ing the  entire  depth  of  the  building, 
with  rows  of  stores  fronting  on  each. 
The  second  floor,  which  is  reached  by 
flights  of  marble  steps  at  each  end',  is 
divided  into  stores  similar  to  those  on 
the  ground-floor.  The  third  story  was 
originally  prepared  for  Peale's  Museum, 
now  kept  in  the  Masonic  Hall  in  Chest- 
nut street. 

The  Custom  House,  formerly  the 
United  States  Bank,  is  located  in  Chest- 
nut street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth 
streets.  It  is  a  chaste  specimen  of  the 
Doric  order  of  architecture,  after  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  with  the  omission 
of  the  colonnades  at  the  sides.  It  was 
commenced  in  1819,  and  completed  in 
about  five  years,  at  a  cost  of  half  a 
million  of  dollars. 

The  United  States  Navy  Yard  is  lo- 
cated in  Front  street,  below  Prince,  and 
contains  within  its  limits  about  12 
acres.  It  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
a  high  and  substantial  brick  wall ;  the 
east  side  fronts  on  and  is  open  to  the 
Delaware  River.  Its  entrance  is  in 
Front  street.  The  Yard  contains  every 
preparation  necessary  for  building  ves- 
sels of  war,  and  has  marine  barracks, 
with  quarters  for  the  officers. 


Many  of  the  bank  edifices  of  Phila- 
delphia are  very  elegant,  and  impos- 
ing, built  of  marble  and  other  rich 
material. 

The  Churches  of  the  city  are  about 
300  in  number,  of  all  denominations, 
and  new  ones  are  continually  making 
their  appearance. 

The  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  on  Logan  Square,  is  built  of 
red  stone,  in  the  Roman  style.  It  is 
crowned  with  a  dome  210  feet  high. 

The  Church  of  St.  Marie's  (Episco- 
pal), is  a  beautiful  edifice  of  light-red 
sand-stone,  with  a  tower  and  steeple  of 
admirable  grace. 

Chrisfs  Church,  with  its  soaring  spire, 
is  a  very  interesting  object  in  its  an- 
cient and  quaint  aspect. 

The  Church  of  Calvary  (Presbyte- 
rian), and  the  Baptist  Church  in  Broad 
and  New  streets,  are  %lso  of  sand-stone, 
with  imposing  towers  and  spires.  We 
may  also  mention  among  the  churches 
of  the  greatest  architectural  interest : 
St.  Stephen's  (Episcopal),  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  Assumption,  St.  Jude's, 
the  Presbyterian  Churches,  upon  Arch 
and  Eighteenth  streets,  and  upon  Arch 
and  Tenth  streets ;  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  the  Baptist  Churches  on  Ches- 
nut and  Fifth  streets.  In  the  towers  of 
St.  Peter's,  St.  Stephen's,  and  of  Christ 
Church,  there  are  chimes  of  bells. 

The  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society  is  located  in  New  street ;  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  is  at 
265  Chesnut  street.  Besides  these  re- 
ligious associations,  there  are  the  Amer- 
ican Sunday  School  Union,  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Philadelphia  Bible  So- 
cieties, and  the  Female  and  the  Friends' 
Bible  Societies,  with  numerous  others. 

Benevolent  Institutions. — The  coun- 
ty Almshouse,  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Schuylkill,  opposite  South  street,  is 
an  immense  structure,  consisting  of  four 
main  buildings,  covering  and  enclosing 
about  10  acres  of  ground,  and  fronting 
on  the  Schuylkill  River.  The  site  is 
much  elevated  above  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  country. — The 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  Pine  street, 
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between  Eighth  and  Ninth  streets,  is  an 
admirable  institution.  It  contains  an 
anatomical  museum,  and  a  library  of 
more  than  8,000  volumes.  In  the  rear 
of  the  lot  fronting  on  Spruce  street,  is 
a  small  building  which  contains  West's 
celebrated  picture  of  Christ  Healing  the 
Sick,  presented  to  this  institution  by  its 
author. — The  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital or  Naval  Asylum  has  a  handsome 
situation  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill below  South  street.  It  is  for  the 
use  of  invalid  seamen,  and  officers  dis- 
abled in  the  service. — The  Pennsylva- 
nia Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and 
Pine  streets,  having  extensive  buildings 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  estab- 
lishment.— The  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  is 
situated  in  Race  street,  near  Schuylkill 
Third  street. 

Art  Societies.  The  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  an  old  and  most 
important  institution,  has  a  fine  build- 
ing, with  a  noble  suite  of  galleries  upon 
Chestnut  street,  between  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  streets.  It  possesses  a  very 
valuable  and  permanent  collection  of 
pictures,  and  makes  an  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  new  works.  Among  its  old 
pictures,  are  West's  Death  on  the  Pale 
Horse,  and  Alston's  Dead  Man  Restor- 
ed. No  citizen  or  stranger  should  ne- 
glect to  visit  these  galleries. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institu- 
tions. The  American  Philosophical 
Society  was  founded  in  1743,  principally 
through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Franklin ; 
its  ball  is  situated  in  South  Fifth  street, 
below  Chestnut,  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
State  House.  In  addition  to  its  library 
of  15,000  volumes  of  valuable  works, 
the  society  has  a  fine  collection  of  mine- 
ralfl  and  fossils,  ancient  relics,  and  other 
interesting  objects.  Strangers  are  ad- 
mit ted  to  the  hall  on  application  to  the 
librarian. — The  Philadelphia  Libraryis 
situated  in  Fifth  street,  below  Chestnut, 
on  the  north  corner  of  Liberty  street. 
It  was  founded  in  1731  by  the  influence 
Of  Dr.  Franklin.  This  institution,  to- 
gether with  the  Loganian,  which  occu- 
pies the  same  building,  possesses  about 


65,000  volumes. — The  Athenceum,  in 
Sixth  below  Walnut  street,  contains  the 
periodical  journals  of  the  day,  and  a 
library  consisting  of  several  thousand 
volumes.  The  rooms  are  open  every 
day  and  evening  (Sundays  excepted) 
throughout  the  year.  Strangers  are  ad- 
mitted gratuitously  for  one  month,  on 
introduction  by  a  member. — The  Frank- 
lin Institute  was  incorporated  in  1824; 
it  is  situated  in  Seventh  street,  below 
Market.  Its  members  are  very  numer- 
ous, composed  of  manufacturers,  artists, 
mechanics,  and  persons  friendly  to  the 
mechanic  arts.  The  annual  exhibitions 
of  this  institute  never  fail  to  attract 
a  large  number  of  visitors.  It  has  a 
library  of  about  6,000  volumes,  and  an 
extensive  reading  room,  where  most  of 
the  periodicals  of  the  day  maybe  found. 
Strangers  are  admitted  to  the  rooms  on 
application  to  the  actuary. — The  Acade- 
my of  Natural  Sciences,  incorporated  in 
1817,  has  a  well-selected  library  of  about 
14,000  Volumes,  besides  an  extensive 
collection  of  objects  in  natural  history. 
Its  splendid  hall  is  in  Broad  street,  be- 
tween Chestnut  and  Walnut.  It  is  open 
to  visitors  every  Saturday  afternoon. 
— The  Mercantile  Library,  situated  on 
the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Library  streets, 
was  founded  in  1822,  for  the  purpose 
of  diffusing  mercantile  knowledge. — 
The  Apprenticed  Library,  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Arch  streets,  consists  of  about 
14,000  volumes,  and  is  open  to  the 
youth  of  both  sexes. — The  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Fifth  street, 
below  Chestnut,  was  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of 
local  history,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has 
caused  to  be  published  a  large  amount 
of  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  the  State,  and 
is  now  actively  engaged  in  similar  pur- 
suits.— The  Friends'  Library  in  Race 
street,  below  Fifth,  has  about  3,000 
volumes,  which  are  loaned,  free  of 
charge,  to  persons  who  come  suitably  re- 
commended.— There  are  several  excel- 
lent libraries  in  the  Districts  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  are  conducted  on  the 
most  liberal  principles. 
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Medical  Institutions.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  an  admirable 
institution,  is  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  Ninth  street,  between  Market  and 
Chestnut.  It  was  founded  in  1791,  by 
the  union  of  the  old  University  and 
College  of  Philadelphia. — Jefferson  Med- 
ical College  is  situated  in  Tenth  street, 
below  Chestnut ;  it  was  originally  con- 
nected with  the  college  at  Canonsburg, 
but  it  is  now  an  independent  institution. 
The  number  of  pupils  averages  about 
300  annually.  The  anatomical  museum 
of  this  institution  is  open  to  visitors. — 
Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  in  Filbert 
street,  above  Eleventh,  is  a  flourishing 
institution  of  recent  origin ;  the  first 
lectures  having  been  delivered  in  the 
winter  of  1839-40.— The  College  of 
Physicians  is  an  old  institution,  having 
existed  before  the  Revolution.  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  sources  from  which 
proceeds  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States — The  Medical  Institute, 
in  Locust  street,  above  Eleventh,  is 
where  the  elementary  branches  of  med- 
ical science,  in  all  their  relations,  are 
taught. — The  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy,  in  Zane  street,  above  Sev- 
enth, was  the  first  regularly  organized 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
Its  objects  are  to  impart  appropriate 
instruction,  to  examine  drugs,  and  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  the  sciences. 

Prisons.  The  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
in  the  north-west  part  of  the  city,  is 
situated  on  Coates  street,  west  of  Broad 
street,  and  south  of  Girard  College.  It 
covers  about  10  acres  of  ground,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  30  feet  high,  and  in 
architecture  resembles  a  baronial  castle 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  strictly  solitary  con- 
finement in  separate  cells,  and  is  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  the  security,  the 
health,  and,  so  far  as  consistent  with  its 
objects,  the  comfort  of  its  occupants. — 
The  County  Prison,  situated  on  Passy- 
unk  Road,  below  Federal  street,  is  a 
spacious  Gothic  building,  presenting  an 
imposing  appearance.  It  is  appropri- 
ated to  the  confinement  of  persons 
awaiting  trial,  or  those  who  are  sen- 
tenced for  short  periods.     The  Debtors 


Prison,  adjoining  the  above  on  the 
north,  is  constructed  of  red  sandstone, 
in  a  style  of  massive  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture.— The  House  of  Refuge  is  at  the 
corner  of  Coates  street  and  Ridge  road, 
near  the  Penitentiary,  and  at  Bush  Hill 
is  the  House  of  Correction. 

Cemeteries.  The  beautiful  cemetery 
of  Laurel  Hill  is  situated  on  the  Ridge 
road,  three  and  a  half  miles  north-west 
of  the  city,  and  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill,  which  is  elevated  about  90 
feet  above  the  river.  It  contains  about 
20  acres,  the  surface  of  which  is  undu- 
lating, prettily  diversified  by  hill  and 
dale,  and  adorned  with  a  number  of 
beautiful  trees.  The  irregularity  of  the 
ground,  together  with  the  foliage, 
shrubs,  and  fragrant  flowers,  which  here 
abound — the  finely-scuptured  and  ap- 
propriate monuments — with  an  exten- 
sive and  diversified  view,  make  the 
whole  scene  highly  impressive.  On 
entering  the  gate,  the  first  object  thai 
presents  itself  to  the  gaze  of  the  visitor 
is  an  excellent  piece  of  statuary,  repre- 
senting Sir  Walter  Scott  conversing 
with  Old  Mortality,  executed  in  sand- 
stone by  the-  celebrated  Thom.  The 
chapel,  which  is  situated  on  high 
ground  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  is 
a  beautiful  Gothic  building,  illuminated 
by  an  immense  window  of  stained  glass. 
Monument  Cemetery,  another  beautiful 
enclosure,  is  situated  cm.  Broad  street,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Turner's  Lane,  in  the 
north  part  of  Philadelphia,  and  about 
three  miles,  from  the  State  House.  It 
was  opened  in  1838,  and  now  contains 
many  handsome  tombs. — Ponaldson's 
Cemetery,  in  Shippen  street,  between 
Ninth  and  Tenth,  occupying  an  entire 
square,  and  surrounded  by  an  iron  rail- 
ing, is  very  beautiful.  It  formerly  be- 
longed to  Mr.  James  Ronaldson,  from 
whom  it  takes  its  name,  who  divided  it 
into  lots,  and  disposed  of  it  for  its  pres- 
ent purposes.  It  contains  a  large 
number  of  splendid  tombs,  and  is 
adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers 
and  foliage,  whose  fragrance  and  beauty 
make  this  an  attractive  although  a 
mournful  spot. 

Places  op  Amusement.     The  Acad' 
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emy  of  Music  or  Opera  House,  on  Broad 
and  Locust  streets,  is  a  grand  establish- 
ment, with  a  front  of  140  feet,  and  a 
flank  of  238.  The  first  story  is  of  brown 
stone,  and  the  rest  of  pressed  brick 
with  brown-stone  dressings.  The  Au- 
ditorium will  seat  3000  persons.  The 
Walnut  Street  Theatre  is  at  the  corner 
of  Walnut  and  Ninth  streets.  Arch 
Street  Theatre  is  in  Arch  street,  above 
Sixth.  The  Musical  Fund  Hall  is  in 
Locust  street,  between  Eighth  and 
Minth  streets.  The  City  Museum,  Cal- 
jowhill,  below  Fifth ;  Welch's  National 
Circus,  Walnut  street,  above  Eighth  ; 
Concert  Hall,  Chestnut,  below  Thir- 
teenth ;  National  Hall,  Market  street, 
below  Thirteenth  ;  Sansom  Street  Hall, 
Sansom,  above  Sixth ;  the  Assembly 
Buildings,  Chestnut  and  Tenth  streets. 

Hotels.  Philadelphia  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  excellent  hotels  of  all 
grades.  Among  the  largest,  most 
sumptuous,  and  most  fashionable  are, 
the  Girard  House,  on  Chestnut  street, 
corner  of  Ninth  street  (the  "  Broadway" 
of  the  city) ;  Jones'  Hotel,  the  Washing- 
ton House,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Amer- 
ican, the  United  States,  the  Franklin, 
and  the  Markoe  Houses,  all  also  upon 
Chestnut  street;  the  Union,  and  the 
Ashland,  on  Arch  street;  La  Pierre, 
in  Broad  street,  and  the  Merchants' 
Hotel,  in  Fourth  street. 

The  Markets  of  Philadelphia  are 
worthy  of  especial  notice,  in  their  great 
extent  and  admirable  appointment. 

Omnibuses  to  all  parts  of  the  city  and 
suburbs  are  easily  to  be  found. 

The  Vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 
Laurel  Hill,  and  other  cemeteries,  and 
the  Girard  College  we  have  already 
mentioned. 

Camden  is  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Delaware,  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Camden  Railway  Route 
from  New  York. 

The  Ffcirmount  Water  Works, 
which  supply  the  city  bountifully,  are  on 
the  cast  bank  of  the  Sehuykill,  about  two 
miles  in  a  northwest  direction  from  the 
city,  occupying  an  area  of  30  acres,  a 
large  part  of  which  consists  of  the 
"mount,"  an  eminence  100  feet  above 


tide-water  in  the  river  below,  and  about 
|  60  feet  above  the  most  elevated  ground 
in  the  city.  The  top  is  divided  into 
four  reservoirs,  capable  of  containing 
22,000,000  gallons,  one  of  which  is  di- 
vided into  three  sections  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filtration.  The  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful  gravel-walk, 
from  which  may  be  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  city.  The  reservoirs  contain  an 
area  of  over  six  acres;  they  are  12  feet 
deep,  fined  with  stone  and  paved  with 
brick,  laid  in  a  bed  of  clay,  in  strong 
lime  cement,  and  made  water-tight.  The 
power  necessary  for  forcing  the  water 
into  the  reservoirs  is  obtained  by  throw- 
ing a  dam  across  the  Schuylkill ;  and 
by  means  of  wheels  moved  by  the  water, 
which  work  forcing  pumps,  the  water 
of  the  river  is  raised  to  the  reservoirs 
on  the  top  of  the  "  mount."  The  dam 
is  1,600  feet  long,  and  the  race  upwards 
of  400  feet  long  and  90  wide,  cut  in 
solid  rock.  The  mill-house  is  of  stone, 
238  feet  long,  and  56  wide,  and  capable 
of  containing  eight  wheels,  and  each 
pump  will  raise  about  1,250,000  gallons 
:n  24  hours. — The  Spring  Garden  Water- 
works are  situated  on  the  Schuylkill,  a 
short  distance  above  Fairmount. 

The  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill  are 
about  four  miles  above  the  city,  on  the 
river  of  that  name.  Since  the  erection 
of  the  dam  at  Fairmount,  the  falls  have 
almost  disappeared.  From  the  city  to 
the  falls,  however,  is  a  very  pleasant 
drive  ;  and  they  might  be  reached  in  a 
return  visit  to  the  Wissahickon. 

The  Schuylkill  Viaduct,  three  miles 
northwest  from  the  city,  is  980  feet  in 
length,  and  crossed  by  the  Columbia 
Railroad.  It  leads  to  the  foot  of  an  in- 
clined plane,  2,800  feet  long,  with  an 
ascent  of  187  feet.  The  plane  is  as- 
cended by  means  of  a  stationary  engine 
at  the  top,  which  conveys  the  cars  from 
one  end  of  the  plane  to  the  other.  It 
is  a  pleasant  and  cheap  excursion. 

Wissahickon  Creek,  a  stream  re- 
markable for  its  romantic  and  beautiful 
scenery,  falls  into  the  Schuylkill  about 
six  miles  above  the  city.  It  has  a  regu- 
lar succession  of  cascades,  which  in  the 
aggregate   amount  to  about  700  feet. 
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Fairmount  Water  Works,  Philadelphia. 


Its  banks,  for  the  most  part,  are  ele- 
vated and  precipitous,  covered  with  a 
dense  forest,  and  diversified  by  moss- 
covered  rocks  of  every  variety.  The 
banks  of  the  beautiful  Wissahickon 
afford  one  of  the  most  delightful  rides 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  are 
a  great  resort  for  the  citizens,  picnic 
parties,  and  Sunday  schools. 

Manayunk,  eight  miles  from  the  city, 
has  become  a  large  manufacturing  place. 
It  is  indebted  for  its  existence  to  the 
water  created  by  the  improvement  of 
the  Schuylkill,  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  rendering  the  stream  navi- 
gable, and  of  supplying  hydraulic  power 
to  the  numerous  factories  of  the  village. 

Germantown,  six  miles  north  of 
Philadelphia,  consists  of  one  street  only, 
compactly  built,  and  extending  for 
about  four  miles,  in  a  direction  from 
soitth-east  to  north-west.  A  railroad 
and  numerous  stages  afford  a  constant 
communication  between  this  place  and 
the,  city,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb.  Cars 
leave  the  depot  in  Philadelphia,  corner 
of  Ninth  and  Green  streets,  four  times 
daily.     Fare  15  cents. 


Kaighn's  Point,  a  short  distance 
below  Camden,  Greenwich  Point,  three 
miles  below  the  city,  and  Gloucester 
Point,  directly  opposite,  are  favorite 
places  of  resort  during  the  summer  sea 
son.  Steamboats  run  many  times  daily 
from  Philadelphia.  Fare  to  the  former 
place  5  cents — to  the  latter,  §\  cents. 

Brandywine  Springs.  Visitors  to 
this  celebrated  watering-place  take  the 
cars  at  the  depot  in  Philadelphia,  corner 
of  Broad  and  Prime  streets,  (to  which 
omnibuses  run  from  the  office  in  Li- 
brary street),  and  proceed  to  Wilming- 
ton, where  carriages  will  be  ready  to 
convey  them  to  the  Springs.  Fare 
through,  $1. 

Cape  May,  an  attractive  .watering- 
place,  and  now  much  frequented  by  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  others, 
is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware 
Bay,  the  extreme  southern  portion  of 
New  Jersey.  The  accommodations  here 
are  of  the  first  order,  and  the  beach  is 
unsurpassed  as  a  bathing-place.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  season  steamboats 
leave  Philadelphia  for  Cape  May  daily. 
Fare,  $1 — distance,  94  miles. 
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Valley  Forge,  the  memorable  head- 
quarters of  General  Washington  during 
the  winter  of  1777,  is  23  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  on  the  railway  to  Reading, 
Pa.  The  old  head-quarters  is  still 
standing  near  the  railroad,  from  whence 
it  can  be  seen. 

Pottstown,  37  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia, is  prettily  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Schuylkill.  The  houses,  which  are 
built  principally  upon  one  broad  street, 
are  surrounded  by  fine  gardens  and 
elegant  shade  trees.  The  scenery  of 
the  surrounding  hills  is  very  fine,  espe- 
cially in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the 
foliage  is  ringed  with  a  variety  of  rich 
autumnal  tints.  The  Reading  Railroad 
passes  through  one  of  its  streets,  and 
crosses  the  Manatawny  on  a  lattice 
bridge,  1,07 1  feet  in  length. 

Reading,  50  miles  from  Philadelphia 
by  railway,  is  a  pleasant  place  for  a 
summer  home,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill  river. 

Port  Clinton  is  78  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  Reading  Railroad.  It 
is  an  agreeable  place  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Little  Schuylkill. 

Schuylkill  Haven  also  on  the  banks 


of  the  Schuylkill,  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
interesting  landscape  region.  A  branch 
road  comes  in  here  from  the  great  coal 
districts.  From  Philadelphia,  89  miles 
by  Reading  Railroad. 

Potts ville,  the  terminus  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  route,  is  93  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  It  is  upon  the  edge 
of  the  coal  basin,  in  the  gap  by  which 
the  Schuylkill  comes  through  Sharp's 
Mountain* 

Allentown,  51  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia, is  upon  the  railroad  from  Easton, 
Pa.,  to  Mauch  Chunk.  It  is  built  upon 
high  ground,  near  the  Lehigh  river,  at 
the  junction  of  Jordan  and  Little  Le- 
high creeks.  The  mineral  springs  here 
are  highly  prized  by  those  who  have 
tried  the  efficacy  of  their  waters.  A 
visit  to  "Big  Rock,"  1,000  feet  in  ele- 
vation, a  short  distance  from  the  village, 
will  amply  repay  the  tourist,  by  the  ex- 
tent and  richness  of  the  scene  there 
spread  out  before  him  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Bethlehem  is  upon  the  Lehigh,  near 
51  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  11 
from  Easton,  Pa.  May  be  reached  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  by  railway. 


Valley  Forge. 
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Routes  to  Easton,  and  thence  12  miles 
by  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  to  Mauch 
Chunk.  It  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
United  Brethren,  or  Moravians,  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  originally  settled 
under  Count  Zinzendorf,  in  1741.  The 
village  contains  a  large  stone  church  of 
Gothic  architecture,  142  .feet  long  and 
68  wide,  and  capable  of  seating  2,000 
persons.  From  the  centre  rises  a  tower, 
surmounted  by  an  elegant  dome. 

Nazareth,  another  pretty  Moravian 
village,  is  situated  10  miles  north  from 
Bethlehem,  and  7  miles  northwest  from 
Easton. 

Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  Pennsylvania  coal  regions, 
43  miles  from  Easton  by  railway,  and 
100  miles  from  Harrisburg,  the  State 
capital.  It  is  upon  the  Lehigh,  in  one 
of  its  wildest  and  most  romantic  pas- 
sages. Mount  Pisgah,  a  short  distance 
north,  rises  1,000  feet  along  the  river. 
A  railway  has  been  constructed,  9  miles, 
to  Summit  Hill,  down  which  the  coal- 
laden  cars  come  by  the  force  of  their 
own  gravity.  We  are  here  in  the 
vicinage  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
valley  of  Wyoming  and  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  which  we  shall  visit  in 
another  chapter. 

PHILADELPHIA  TO  PITTSBURG  AND 
THE  WEST. 

BY   THE    PENNSYLVANIA   EAILWAY. 

This  route  is  one  of  the  great  high- 
ways from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi 
States.  The  Pennsylvania  Central  Road, 
with  some  completing  links,  extends 
353  miles,  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
through  the  entire  length  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  Ohio  river  at  Pittsburg, 
connecting  there  with  routes  for  all 
parts  of  the  South-west,  West,  and  the 
North-west.  Through  trains  (13  hours 
to  Pittsburg)  run  morning,  noon,  and 
night.  Philadelphia  station,  southeast 
corner  of  Eleventh  and  Market  streets  ; 
entrance  on  Eleventh  street. 

Lancaster,  a  city  of  more  than  15,000 
inhabitants,  is  upon  the  Philadelphia 
and  Columbia  Eailroad,  near  the  Cos- 
tenega  creek.  It  was  at  one  time  the 
principal  inland  town  of  Pennsylvania, 


and  was  the  seat  of  the  State  govern- 
ment from  1799  to  1812.  In  popula- 
tion it  now  ranks  as  the  fourth  in  the 
State.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  very  rich  agricultural  region, 
well  built,  and  has  many  fine  edifices, 
public  and  private.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Marshall  College,  organized  in  1S53,  in 
union  with  the  old  establishment  of 
Franklin  College,  which  was  founded  in 
1787.  Fulton  Hall,  an  edifice  for  the  use 
of  public  assemblies,  is  a  noteworthy 
structure  here,  as  are  some  of  the 
score  of  churches.  The  oldest  turn- 
pike road  in  the  United  States  ter- 
minates here,  62  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia. One  of  the  sources  of  the  pros- 
perity of  Lancaster  is  the  navigation  of 
the  Costenega,  in  a  series  of  nine  locks 
and  slack  water  pools,  18  miles  in  length 
from  the  town  of  Safe  Harbor  in  the 
Susquehanna,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cos- 
tenega. With  the  help  of  Tide- Water 
Canal  to  Port  Deposit,  a  navigable  com- 
munication is  opened  to  Baltimore. 

Wheatland,  the  seat  of  the  Hon. 
James  Buchanan,  the  present  President 
of  the  United  States,  is  at  Lancaster. 

Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, 106  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
From  the  dome  of  the  State  House,  a 
fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  wide  and 
winding  river,  its  beautiful  islands,  its 
interminable  bridges,  and  the  surround- 
ing ranges  of  the  Kittatinny  Mountains. 
The'  Cumberland  Valley  road  diverges 
at  Harrisburg  for  Chambersburg,  a  flour- 
ishing town  52  miles  distant,  on  the 
south-west,,  and  the  Dauphin  and  Sus- 
quehanna Railroad,  59  miles  to  Auburn, 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road. The  North  Central  Road  is  to 
Baltimore,  Md.,  85  miles  :  the  Columbia 
Branch  to  Columbia. 

About  14  miles  beyond  Harrisburg, 
the  route  crosses  and  leaves  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  and  thenceforward  fol- 
lows the  banks  of  the  Juniata  for  about* 
100  miles  to  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Allegbanies,  the  canal  keeping  the  road 
and  river  company  most  of  the  way — of 
the  Juniata  part  of  the  route  we  shall 
speak  directly, — sending  the  traveller 
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The  Pennsylvania  Railway— Pittsburg. 


on  if  he  is  in  haste,  to  Pittsburg,  over 
the  Alleghanies,  by  the  help  of  the 
wonderful  specimens  of  the  power  of 
the  engineer's  art,  which  will  interest 
him  on  the  way  :  the  tunnel,  3,612  feet 
long,  in  which  he  will  pass  through  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  2,200  feet  above 
the  sea  ;  the  great  inclined  planes  of 
the  Portage  Railroad,  and  other  marvels 
of  art  and  of  nature. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  upon  the  Ohio 
river,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany 
and  the  Monongahela.  It  is  situated  in 
a  district  extremely  rich  in  mineral 
wealth,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  peo- 
ple has  been  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources,  with  an  energy 
and  success  seldom  paralleled.  The 
city  of  Pittsburg  enjoys,  from  its  situa- 
tion, admirable  commercial  facilities, 
and  has  become  the  centre  of  an  exten- 
sive commerce  with'  the  Western  States  ; 
while  its  vicinity  to  inexhaustible  iron 
and  coal  mines,  has  raised  it  to  great 
distinction  as  a  manufacturing  place. 
The  Monongahela  House  here  is  one 
of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  Union. 

The  city  was  laid  out  in  1765,  on  the 
site  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  subsequently 
changed  to  Fort  Pitt.  It  it  situated  on 
a  triangular  point,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers, 
which  here  form  the  Ohio.     Pittsburg 


is  connected  with  the  left  bank  of  the 
Monongahela  by  a  bridge  1,500  feet 
long,  which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$102,000  dollars.  Four  bridges  cross 
the  Alleghany  river,  connecting  Pitts- 
burg with  Alleghany  City. 

There  are  several  places  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pittsburg,  which,  as  they  may  be 
considered  parts  of  one  great  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  city,  are  entitled 
to  'a  notice  here.  Alleghany  City,  op- 
posite to  Pittsburg,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alleghany  river,  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  them.  The  elegant  residen- 
ces of  many  persons  doing  business  in 
Pittsburg,  may  be  seen  here,  occupying 
commanding  situations.  Here  is  loca- 
cated  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  an  institu- 
tion founded  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1825,  and  established  in  this  town 
in  1827.  Situated  on  a  lofty,  insulated 
ridge  100  feet  above  the  Alleghany,  it 
affords  a  magnificent  prospect.  The 
TJteological  Seminary  of  the  Associated 
Reformed  Church,  established  in  1826, 
and  the  Alleghany  Tlieological  Institute, 
organized  in  1840  by  the  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  are  also 
located  here.  The  Western  Peniten- 
tiary is  an  immense  building  in  the  an- 
cient Norman  style,  situated  on  a  plain 
on  the  western  border   of  Alleghany 
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City.  It  was  completed  in  1827,  at  a 
cost  of  $183,000.  The  United  States 
Arsenal  is  located  at  Lawreneeville,  a 
small  but  pretty  village  two  and  a  half 
miles  above  Pittsburg,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Alleghany  river. 

Birmingham  is  another  considerable 
suburb  of  Pittsburg,  lying  about  a  mile 
from  the  centre  of  the  city,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Monongahela,  and 
connected  with  Pittsburg  by  a  bridge 
1,500  feet  long,  and  by  a  ferry.  It  has 
important  manufactories  of  glass  and 
iron. 

Manchester  is  two  miles  below  Pitts- 
burg, on  the  Ohio.  The  U.  S.  Marine 
Hospital  is  yet  below. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  extensive 
manufactories  as  being  in  Pittsburg, 
though  they  are  not  within  the  limits 
of  the  city  proper,  but  are  distributed 
over  a  circle  of  five  miles'  radius  from 
the  court-house  on  Grant's  Hill.  This 
space  includes  the  cities  of  Pittsburg 
and  Alleghany,  the  boroughs  of  Bir- 
mingham and  Lawreneeville,  and  a 
number  of  towns  and  villages,  the 
manufacturing  establishments  in  which 


have  their  warehouses  in  Pittsburg,  and 
may  consequently  be  deemed,  from  the 
close  connection  of  their  general  inter- 
ests and  business  operations,  a  part  of 
the  city.  There  are  within  the  above 
compass  about  eighty  places  of  religious 
worship,  and  a  population  of  not  less 
than  100,000. 

The  stranger  in  Pittsburg  will  derive 
both  pleasure  and  instruction  by  a  visit 
to  some  of  its  great  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, particularly  those  of  glass 
and  iron.  During  the  summer  season 
Pittsburg  is  an  immense  thoroughfare, 
large  numbers  of  travellers  and  emi- 
grants passing  through  it  on  their  way 
westward.  The  population  of  Pittsburg 
is  about  111,000. 


The  Juniata.  This  beautiful  river, 
whose  course  is  closely  followed  so 
many  miles  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  Canal,  rises  in  the  south  cen- 
tral part  of  the  Keystone  State,  and 
flowing  eastward  falls  into  the  Susque- 
hanna about  14  miles  above  Harris- 
burg. 

The  landscape  of  the  Juniata  is  in 
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the  highest  degree  picturesque,  and 
many  romantic  summer  haunts  will  be 
found,  by  and  by,  among  its  valleys ; 
though  at  present  very  little  tarry  is 
made  in  the  region,  from  its  attractions 
being  unknown,  and  the  comforts  of 
the  traveller  being  as  yet  unprovided 
for.  The  mountain  background,  as  we 
look  continually  across  the  river  from 
the  cars,  is  often  strikingly  bold  and 
beautiful.  Our  picture  is  a  scene  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  river,  near  Water 
street,  a  point  which  the  railroad  leaves 
some  miles  to  the  south,  or  left.  The 
Little  Juniata,  which  with  the  Franks- 
town  branch  form  the  main  river,  is  a 
stream  of  wild  romantic  beauty.  The 
entire  length  of  the  Juniata,  as  well  as 
its  branches,  is  estimated  at  nearly  150 
miles,  and  its  entire  course  is  through 
a  region  of  mountains,  in  which  iron 
ore  is  abundant,  and  of  fertile  limestone 
valleys. 

THE   COAL   REGION. 

From  Philadelphia, 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
way extends  93  miles  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pottsville,  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
Coal  regions  of  the  State.  It  passes 
through  Valley  Forge,  Reading,  Auburn 
and  other  places,  for  which  see  Index. 

The  Catawissa,  Williamsport  and 
Erie  Railway,  connects  Philadelphia 
with  the  Erie  Railway  at  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
and  by  other  routes  from  that  point 
with  Niagara  Falls  and  all  the  lines 
from  New  York  to  the  great  West  and 
Northwest.  It  leads  to  the  coal  beds 
of  Pennsylvania  at  Catawissa  on  the 
Susquehanna,  and  thence  up  the  west 
hranch  of  that  river  to  Williamsport. 
The  entire  passage  of  this  road  is  amidst 
natural  scenes  of  great  variety  and 
beauty. 

The  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ex- 
tends 33  miles,  to  Doylestown,  Pa. 

The  Belvidere,  Delaware  and  Flem- 
ington  Railroad  extends,  via  Easton, 
Pa.  (50  miles),  to  Belvidere,  64  miles. 

THE  SUSQUEHANNA  AND  ITS 
VICINAGE. 
We  will  now  look  at  the  chief  scenes 
9 


and  places  of  interest  in  Pennsylvania, 
lying  upon  and  about  the  great  Susque- 
hanna River  and  its  tributaries,  and  at 
the  railways,  canals  and  other  highways 
of  travel  which  communicate  with  and 
intersect  that  part  of  the  State. 

The  Susquehanna  is  the  greatest  of 
the  rivers  of  Pennsylvania,  traversing 
as  it  does  its  entire  breadth  from  north 
to  south,  and  in  its  most  interesting 
and  most  important  regions.  It  lies 
about  midway  between  the  centre  and 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State,  and 
flows  in  a  zig-zag  course,  now  south- 
east and  now  south-west,  and  so  on 
over  and  over,  following  very  much  the 
windings  of  the  Delaware,  which  sepa- 
rates the  State  from  New  Jersey.  The 
Pennsylvania  Canal  accompanies  it  in 
all  its  course,  from  Wyoming  on  the 
north  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the 
south.  All  the  great  railroads  intersect 
or  approach  its  waters  at  some  point 
or  other,  and  the  richest  coal  lands  of 
the  State  lie  contiguous  to  the  borders 

The  Susquehanna  in  its  main  branch 
rises  in  Otsego  Lake,  in  the  S.  E.  cen- 
tral part  of  New  York,  and  pursues  a 
very  tortuous  but  generally  south-west 
course.  This  main,  or  North,  or  East 
Branch,  as  it  is  severally  called,  when 
it  reaches  the  central  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— after  a  journey  of  250  miles — 
is  joined  at  Northumberland  by  the 
West  Branch,  which  comes  in  200  miles 
from  the  declivities  of  the  Alleghanies. 
The  course  of  this  arm  of  the  river  is 
nearly  eastward,  and,  as  with  the  North 
Branch,  through  a  country  abounding 
with  coal,  and  other  valuable  products. 
It  is  also  followed  by  a  canal,  for  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  up. 

The  route  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Railway  is  upon  or  near  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna  in  southern  New  York, 
and  occasionally  across  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line,  for  50  miles,  first  touching 
the  river  near  the  Cascade  Bridge, 
nearly  200  miles  from  New  York,  pass- 
ing the  cities  of  Binghamton  and 
Owego,  and  finally  losing  sight  of  it 
just  beyond  Barton,  some  250  miles 
from  the  metropolis.  The  tourist  seek- 
ing the  picturesque  regions  of  the  river 
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from  New  York,  may  take  the  Erie 
Route,  201  miles  to  Great  Bend, 
and  thence  southward  by  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Road,  via 
Scranton,  and  stage  to  Wilkesbarre,  in 
the  valley  of  Wyoming.  This  railway 
continues  on  to  Lehigh  and  Easton 
( Delaware  Water  Gap )  and  Elizabeth- 
port,  back  to  New  York. 

The  Catawissa,  Williamsport  and  Erie 
Railway,  connects  Philadelphia  with 
Catawissa  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
main  arm  of  the  Susquehanna  below 
the  Wyoming  region,  and  with  Wil- 
liamsport, in  the  finest  part  of  the  West 
Branch,  continuing  on  through  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  From 
Philadelphia,  via  Port  Clinton,  on  the 
Reading  Railroad,  to  Catawissa  145 
miles,  to  Williamsport  197  miles.  By 
this  route  passengers  may  go  through 
from  Philadelphia  to  Buffalo  in  16  hours, 
to  Niagara  Falls  in  18  hours,  to  Detroit 
in  26  hours,  to  Chicago  in  36  hours,  to 
St.  Louis  in  48  hours.  Day  express 
from  Philadelphia  breakfasts  at  Port 
Clinton  and  dines  at  Williamsport. 

The  Great  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
via  Pittsburg  to  the  West,  follows  the 
Susquehanna  from  the  vicinity  of  Har- 
risburg  some  14  miles  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Juniata. 

The  Northern  Central  Road  from  Bal- 
timore, touches  the  Susquehanna  at 
Harrisburg,  85  miles  distant,  where  it 
connects  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road for  Pittsburg. 

A  branch  road  from  Harrisburg  fol- 
lows the  river  down  28  miles  to  Co- 
lumbia. 

A  pleasant  route  from  Philadelphia 
or  New  York  to  the  Valley  of  Wyoming, 
is  by  railway  from  either  city  to  Easton, 
near  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  thence 
by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Road  to  the  coal 
regions  at  Mauch  Chunk,  and  thence  to 
Wilkesbarre. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Susquehanna 
(or  Crooked  River)  is  about  500  miles, 
and  the  country  which  it  traverses  is 
of  every  aspect,  in  turn,  from  the  gen- 
tlest pastoral  air  to  the  wildest  humors 
of  the  stern  mountain  pass.  The  re- 
gion most  sought,  and   deservedly  so, 


by  the  tourist  in  quest  of  landscape 
beauties,  is  that  around  and  below  the 
Valley  of  Wyoming.  From  this  point 
down  many  miles  to  Northumberland, 
where  the  West  Branch  comes  in,  the 
scenery  is  everywhere  strikingly  fine  at 
brief  intervals ;  but  the  best  and  bold- 
est mountain  passes  extend  from  five  to 
ten  miles  below  the  southern  outlet 
of  Wyoming ;  around  Nanticoke  and 
Shickshinney.  This  is  the  region  par 
excellence  for  the  study  of  the  artist. 
Portions  also  of  the  West  Branch — 
though  not  yet  very  much  visited — are 
remarkably  fine. 

The  Valley  of  Wyoming  and 
Wilkesbarre. — At  Wilkesbarre,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  there  is 
( near  the  river  )  a  most  excellent  hotel. 
The  village  is  beautifully  placed  upon  a 
plain  20  feet  above  the  river.  Prospect 
Rock,  three  miles  distant,  overlooks 
the  Valley  most  charmingly. 

"Wyoming,"  says  Mr.  Minor,  in  a 
pleasant  history  of  this  vicinity,  "  though 
now  generally  cleared  and  cultivated, 
yet  to  protect  the  soil  from  floods,  a 
fringe  of  trees  is  left  along  each  bank 
of  the  river — the  sycamore,  the  elm, 
and  more  especially  the  black  walnut — 
while  here  and  there,  scattered  through 
the  fields,  a  huge  shell-bark  yields  its 
summer  shade  to  the  weary  laborers, 
and  its  autumn  fruit  to  the  black  or 
gray  squirrel  or  the  rival  plough-boys. 
Pure  streams  of  water  come  leaping 
from  the  mountains,  imparting  health 
and  pleasure  in  their  course,  all  of  them 
abounding  with  the  delicious  trout. — 
Along  these  brooks  and  in  the  swales 
scattered  through  the  uplands,  grow 
the  wild-plum  and  the  butternut ;  while, 
wherever  the  hand  of  the  white  man 
has  spared  it,  the  native  grape  may  be 
gathered  in  unlimited  profusion.'' 

*  "  Wyoming  is  a  classic  and  a  house- 
hold name.  At  our  earliest  intelligence 
it  takes  its  place  in  our  hearts  as  the 
label  of  a  treasured  packet  of  absorb- 
ing history  and  winning  romance.  It 
is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  thrilling 


*  The  Author  In  Harper's  Magazine  for  Oc- 
tober, 1853,  vol.  vii,  p.  615. 
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recollections  of  some  of  the  most  tragi- 
cal scenes  in  our  national  history,  and 
some  of  the  sweetest  imaginations  of 
the  poet.  Every  fancy  makes  a  Mecca 
of  Wyoming,     Thus  sings  Halleck — 

When  life  was  in  its  bud  and  blossoming, 
And  waters  gushing  from  the    fountain 
spring 

Of  pure  enthusiast    thought,    dimm'd  my 
young  eyes, 

As  by  the  poet  borne  on  unseen  wing, 
I  breathed  in  fancy  '  neath  thy  cloudless 
skies, 

The  summer's  air,  and  heard  her  echoed  har- 
monies.1 

"  The  pen  of  Campbell  and  the  pencil 
of  Turner  have  taken  their  loftiest  and 
most  unbridled  flights  in  praise  of  Wy- 
oming, and  though  they  have  changed, 
they  have  not  flattered  its  beauties. 

'Nature  hath  made  thee   lovelier  than  the 

power 
Even  of  Campbell's  pen  hath  pictured.' 

"  Again,  Halleck  says  of  the  mythical 
Gertrude,  the  fair  Spirit  of  Wyoming, 
and  of  the  real  maidens  of  the  land  — 

'  But  Gertrude,  in  her  loveliness  and  bloom, 
Hath  many  a  model  here ;  for  woman's  eye 


In  court  or  cottage,  whereso'er  her  home, 

Hath  a  heart-spell  too  holy  and  too  high 
To  be  o'erprais'd,  even  by  her  worshipper  — 
Poesy!'" 

The  terrible  Battle  of  Wyoming — 
which  has  been  so  often  the  theme  of 
the  pencil  and  the  pen,  occurred  on  Julv 
3d,  1*7*78.  Few  of  the  ill-fated  people 
escaped.  Prisoners  were  grouped  around 
large  stones,  and  were  murdered  with 
the  tomahawk,  amidst  yells  and  incan- 
tations of  fiendish  triumph.  One  of 
these  stones  of  inhuman  sacrifice  may 
yet  be  seen  in  the  Valley.  It  is  called 
Queen  Esther's  Kock,  and  lies  near  the 
old  river  bank,  some  three  miles  above 
Fort  Forty.  The  village  of  Wilkesbarre 
was  burned  at  this  time,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants were  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  or 
scattered  in  the  surrounding  forests. 

The  site  of  Fort  Forty  is  across  the 
river  from  Wilkesbarre,  past  the  oppo- 
site village  of  Kingston,  and  nearly 
west  of  Troy,  five  miles  and  a  half  dis- 
tant. At  this  spot,  where  the  slain 
were  buried,  there  now  staads  a  monu- 
ment commemorative  of  the  great  dis- 
aster. It  is  an  obelisk  62-J  feet  high, 
made  of  granite  blocks  hewn  in   the 
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neighborhood.  The  names  of  those 
who  fell  and  of  those  who  were  in  the 
battle  and  survived,  are  engraved  upon 
marble  tablets  set  in  the  base  of  the 
monument.  This  praiseworthy  work 
was  done  by  the  exertions  of  the  ladies 
of  Wyoming. 

Nanticoke  and  West  Nanticoke 
are  little  coal  villages,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  where 
as  we  have  already  intimated  occur 
some  of  the  boldest  passages  of  the 
scenery  of  the  Susquehanna.  This  point, 
as  others  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
below,  must  be  reached  by  stage,  or  by 
the  slow  and  heavily  laden  canal  boats, 
for  railways  do  not  yet  traverse  the 
way  ;  and  neither  are  there  any  better 
accommodations  than  those  of  ordinary 
village  and  wayside  inns :  at  least  not 
until  we  reach  Oatawissa  or  Northum- 
berland, where  the  West  Branch  comes 
in.  A  beautiful  view  of  Wyoming  is 
seen  looking  northward  from  the  hills 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  near  Nan- 
ticoke ;  arid  the  scene  below,  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  the  canal,  are 
most  varied  and  delightful.  The  coal 
mines  of  this  neighborhood  may  easily 
be  penetrated,  and  with  ample  remuner- 
ation for  the  venture. 

Jessup's  is  a  very  cosy,  lone  inn, 
upon  the  west  shore,  two  or  three  miles 
below  Nanticoke,  from  whence  ace  seen 
striking  pictures  of  the  river  and  its 
strong  mountain  banks  both  above  and 
below ;  the  hills  in  all  this  vicinity  are 
impressively  bold  and  lofty,  making  the 
comparatively  narrow  channel  of  the 
river  seem  yet  narrower,  and  italicizing 
the  quiet  beauty  of  the  many  verdant 
islands  which  stud  the  waters  here. 

Shickshinney  and  Wapwollopen, 
yet  below,  are  little  places,  still  in  the 
midst  of  a  rugged  hill  and  valley  coun- 
try. Back  of  Wapwollopen,  on  the 
east  shore,  is  the  barren  peak  of  its 
namesake  mountain,  and  the  wild  waters 
of  Wapwollopen  Creek. 

Catawissa  is  on  the  line  of  the 
railways  from  Philadelphia  for  Williams- 
port,  on  the  West  Branch,  and  thence 
to  Elmira  and  Niagara.  It  is  connected 
ateo  by  railway  with  the   coal    district 


of  Mauch  Chunk.  The  scenery  of  this 
vicinity  is  of  great  variety  and  beauty. 
From  the  hill-tops — for  Catawissa  is 
buried  between  picturesque  hills — re- 
markable pictures  of  the  winding  of  the 
river,  and  its  ever-present  companion, 
the  canal,  are  to  be  seen — now  at  the 
base  of  grand  mural  precipices,  and, 
anon,  through  little  verdant  inter- 
vales. 

Northumberland. — The  west  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  unites  here  with 
the  main,  or  north  arm,  and  the  village, 
the  pleasantest  of  all  the  region  round, 
is  built  upon  the  point  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  two  waters.  The 
quiet,  cultivated  air  of  Northumberland, 
and  its  excellent  hotel,  will  be  very 
likely  to  detain  the  not  over-hurried 
traveller  awhile. 

Sunbury  is  a  prosperous  town  across 
the  river.  The  Sunbury  and  Erie  R.R. 
connects  here  with  the  route  from 
Philadelphia  to  Williamsport  and  Elmi- 
ra, and  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Sun- 
bury route. 

Williamsport  is  the  principal  town 
upon  the  west  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. It  is  a  pleasant  place,  delight- 
fully situated,  and  much  in  vogue  as  a 
summer  resort.  The  west  branch  of 
the  canal  passes  here ;  and  here,  too, 
the  railway  routes  from  Philadelphia" 
and  from  Niagara  Falls  meet.  The  town 
is  also  connected  with  Northumberland 
by  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad,  via 
Catawissa. 

Liverpool  is  a  lively  little  town  upon 
the  Susquehanna  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  below  Northumberland,  and  29 
miles  above  Harrisburg. 

The  Juniata  River  comes  into  the 
Susquehanna,  14  miles  above  Harris- 
burg. See  Juniata  in  "Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  route." 

Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.   -See  "Pennsylvania  R.  R.  route." 

Columbia,  Pa.,  the  western  termi- 
nus of  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia 
R.  R.,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, 28  miles 'below  Harrisburg,  and 
12  west  of  Lancaster.  A  part  of  the 
town  occupies  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which 
rises   gently  from   the  river,  and   the 
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business  part  of  the  town  lies  along  the 
level  bank  of  the  river.  The  scenery 
from  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  is  highly 
pleasing.  The  broad  river,  studded 
with  numerous  islands  and  rocks, 
crossed  by  a  long  and  splendid  bridge, 
and  bounded  on  every  side  by  lofty 
hills,  makes  a  brilliant  display.  The 
junction  here  of  the  State  railroad  from 
Philadelphia  with  the  main  line  of  the 
canal,  the  railroad  to  York,  12  miles 
long,  and  the  Tide-water  Canal  to  Mary- 
land, renders  Columbia  a  busy  place. 
The  main  current  of  travel,  which 
formerly  passed  through  here,  has  been 
diverted  by  the  construction  of  the 
Harrisburg  and  Lancaster  Railroad ; 
but  the  emigrant  travel  still  goes  by 
way  of  Columbia.  A  fine  bridge  crosses 
the  Susquehanna,  more  than  a  mile  in 
length. 

York,  Pa.,  is  ten  miles  south-west 
of  the  Susquehanna,  upon  the  Codorus 
Creek,  28  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Harrisburg,  48 
miles  from  Baltimore,  and  92  from  Phila- 
delphia. With  all  these  cities,  and  with 
yet  other  points,  it  is  connected  by 
railways.  The  Baltimore  and  Susque- 
hanna R.  R.  unites  at  York  with  the 
York  and  Cumberland,  and  with  the 
York  and  Wrightsville  Railroads.  The 
Continental  Congress  met  here  in  177*7, 
during  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia 
by  the  British  troops. 

Port  Deposit  is  in  Maryland,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  at 
the  lowest  falls,  and  five  miles  from  its 
entrance  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Fifty  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  are  an- 
nually floated  down  the  great  river,  and 
received  at  Port  Deposit.  There  are 
extensive  quarries  of  granite  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Havre  de  Gh-ace  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Susquehanna,  36  miles  northeast  of 
Baltimore.  It  is  upon  the  line  of  the 
railway  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 
See  that  route. 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  is  a  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting town,  with  a  population  of 
6.000,  on  the  line  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley  R.  R.,  18  miles  below  Harris- 
burg, and  125  miles  west  of  Philadel- 


phia. It  lies  in  the  limestone  valley 
country,  between  the  Kittatinny  and  the 
South  Mountains.  Dickinson  College 
(Methodist),  which  is  located  in  Car- 
lisle, is  one  of  the  most  venerable  and 
esteemed  institutions  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  founded  in  1783.  Carlisle  is 
connected  by  the  Cumberland  Yalley 
road  with  Harrisburg,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  Hagerstown,  in  Maryland,  on 
the  other.  General  Washington's  head- 
quarters were  here  in  1794,  at  the  time 
of  the  Whiskey  Rebellion.  Some  years 
before,  Major  Andre  was  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  Carlisle. 


DELAWAEE  WATEE  GAP,  PA. 

The  bold  passage  of  the  Delaware 
River,  called  the  Water  Gap,  is  easily 
and  speedily  accessible  from  the 
cities  and  vicinage  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  a  pleasanter  excur- 
sion for  a  day  or  two  cannot  be 
well  made.  The  Delaware  River  rises 
on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Catskills, 
in  two  streams,  which  meet  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Hancock,  a  station  on  the  New 
York  and  Erie  R.  R.  At  Port  Jervis 
(Erie  R.  R.),  after  journeying  70  miles, 
it  meets  the  Kittatinny  or  Shawangunk 
Mountain,  and  next  breaks  through  the 
bold  ridge  at  the  Water  Gap.  At  this 
great  pass  the  cliffs  rise  perpendicularly, 
from  1,000  to  1,200  feet,  and  the  river 
rushes  through  the  grand  gorge  in  mag- 
nificent style.  It  afterwards  crosses 
the  South  Mountain,  not  far  below 
Easton  (from  which  point  the  Gap  is 
generally  approached) ;  next  falls  over 
the  primitive  ledge  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
grows  by-and-by  into  a  large  navigable 
river,  skirts  the  wharves  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  is  lost,  100  miles  be- 
low, in  the  Delaware  Bay.  The  whole 
length  of  this  fine  river,  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  bay,  is  300  miles. 

From  New  York,  take  the  New  Jersey 
Central  road  to  Easton,  Pa.,  or  go  from 
Philadelphia  to  Easton,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Water  Gap,  and  thence  by  other 
railways.  From  Great  Bend  on  the 
Erie  Railway,  take  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna, and  Western  Road  to  the  Wa- 
ter Gap. 
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Mackinac,  the  Straits  of,  43. 

Mahopac,  Lake,  171. 

Maine,  State  of,  54. 

Mansfield  Mountain,  Vt,  103. 

Marshfield,  Mass.,  72. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  72. 

Massachusetts,  State  of,  60. 

Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  190. 

Memphremagogj  Lake,  105. 

Middleborough,  Mass.,  72. 

Middlebury,  Vt,  104. 

Montreal,   Canada,   Eoutes    thither,    Hotels, 

Public  Buildings,  Vicinity,  32. 
Montmorenci  Falls,  Canada,  37 
Montpelier,  Vt,  103. 
Moosehead  Lake,  55. 
Mount  Ascutney,  Vt,  79. 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  69. 
Mount  Desert  Island,  57. 
Mount  Hope,  Narraganset  Bay,  E.  I.,  85. 
Mount  Holyoke,  Mass.,  74. 
Mount  Independence,  Lake  Champlain,  155. 
Mount  Tom,  Mass.,  75. 
Mount  Toby,  Mass.,  77. 
Mount  Warner,  78. 
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Nahant,  70. 

Nantasket  Beach,  70. 

Nanticoke,  Pa.,  196. 

Nantucket,  72. 

Narraganset  Bay,  E.  I.,  84. 

Narrowsburg,  N.  Y.  and  Erie  E.  E.,  180. 

Nazareth,  Pa.,  190. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  174. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  72. 

Newburgh,  on  the  Hudson,  131. 

New  Brunswick,  General  Description  of,  47. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  175. 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  71. 

Newcastle  and  Frenchtown  Eailway,  180. 

New  Hampshire,  State  of,  88. 

New  Haven,  Ct,  62. 

New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Springfield  Eouto 
from  New  York  to  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence, 61 — 62. 

New  Jersey,  State  of,  173. 

Now  Jeresy  Eailway,  174. 

Newport,  E.  I.,  86. 

New  Windsor,  130. 


New  York,  State  of,  105. 
New  York  City,  107. 

The  Arsenal,  115. 
Art  Societies,  113. 
Bloomingdale,  115. 
Churches,  118. 
Croton  Aqueduct,  114. 
Crystal  Palace,  114. 
Fort  Hamilton,  115. 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  116. 
Harlem,  115. 
High  Bridge,  114. 
Hotels,  108. 

Liter" ary  Institutions  and  Libra- 
ries, 111. 
Manhattan  vi  lie,  115. 
N.  Y.  Bay  Cemetery,  117. 
Panorama  from  Trinity  Church, 

107. 
Public  Buildings,  110. 
Public  Parks  and  Squares,  109. 
Theatres  and  Places  of  Amuse- 
ment, 114. 
New  York  to  Albany  and  Troy,  119. 
New  York  to  Boston — Eoutes,  61 
New  York  to  Buffalo,  N  Y.,  159. 
New  York  to  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls,  143. 
New  York  to  the  Catskill  Mountains,  144. 
New  York  and  Erie  Eailway,  136. 
New  York  to  Lake  Erie,  136. 
New  York  to  Montreal,  via  Lake  Champlain, 

153. 
New  York  to  Philadelphia,  174. 
New  York  to  Trenton  Falls,  156. 
Niagara  Falls.    Eoutes,  Goat  Island,  the  Ea- 
pids,  Chapin's  Island,  the  Toll  Gate,  the 
Cave  of  the  Winds,   Luna  Island,   Sam 
Patch's  Leap,  Biddle's   Stairs,  Prospect, 
Tower,  the  Horse-shoe  Fall,  Gull  Island, 
Grand  Island,  the  Whirlpool,  the  Devil's 
Hole,  Chasm  Tower,  the  Maid  of  the  Mist, 
the   Great  Suspension  Bridge,   Bender's 
Cave,   the   Clifton    House,   Table   Eock, 
Termination  Eock,  161. 
Northampton,  Mass.,  78. 
Northumberland,  on   the   Susquehanna,  Pa., 

196. 
Norwalk,  Ct.,  62. 
Norwich  Eoute,  from  New  York  to  Boston, 

&c,  62,  65. 
Nova  Scotia,  Description  of,  49. 
Nyack,  Hudson  Eiver,  124. 


Otsego  Lake,  N.  Y.,  172. 

Ottawa  Eiver,  Canada,  Description  of,  26. 

Otter  Creek  Falls,  Vt.,  104. 

Owego,  N.  Y.  and  Erie  E.  E..  141. 


Palatine  Bridge,  Central  Eailway,  N.  Y.,  159. 
Palisades,  on  the  Hudson,  121. 
Passamaquoddy  Bay,  58. 
Peekskill,  Hudson  Eiver,  126 
Pennsylvania,  State  of,  181. 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Eegion,  193. 
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Pennsylvania  Railway,  190. 
Penobscot  River,  Maine,  56. 
Piermont,  Hudson  River,  123. 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  81. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  191. 
Philadelphia  and  Vicinity,  182. 

Art  Societies,  185. 

Benevolent  Institutions,  185. 

Brandywine  Springs,  188. 

Cape  May,  188. 

Cemeteries,  Laurel  Hill,  &c,  186. 

Churches,  185. 

Fairmont  Waterworks,  187. 

Falls  of  the  Schuylkill,  18T. 

Germantown,  188. 

Hotels,  187. 

Kaighn's  Point,  188. 

Literary  Institutions,  185. 

Manayunk,  188. 

Medical  Colleges,  186. 

Places  of  Amusement,  186. 

Prisons,  186. 

Public  Edifices,  183. 

Public  Squares,  182. 

The  Schuylkill  Viaduct,  187. 

Wissahickon  Creek,  187. 
Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  179, 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R., 

180. 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  and  the  West,  190. 
Phillip's  Beach,  70. 

"  Placentia,"  home  of  J.  K.  Paulding,  132. 
Plattsburgh,  N.  T.,  and  Battle  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  155. 
Plantagenet  Springs,  Canada,  81. 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  72. 
Port  Clinton,  Pa.,  189. 
Port  Kent,  Lake  Champlain,  155. 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  and  Erie  R.  R.,  138. 
Portland,  Me.,  58. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  71. 
Portage,  N.  T.  and  Erie  R.  R.,  143.     . 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  189. 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  189. 
Poughkeepsie,  Hudson  River,  132. 
Preface,  5. 

Prescott,  Canada,  40. 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  175. 
Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  175. 
Providence  and  vicinity,  88. 


Quebec,  Canada,  description  of,  Routes,  Ho- 
tels, objects  of  interest  in  the  city  and  vi- 
cinity, 35. 

Quincy,  near  Boston,  72. 


Rahway,  N.  J.,  175. 

Ramapo  Valley,  N.  T.  and  Erie  R.  R.,  137. 

Reading,  Pa.,  189. 

Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  116. 

Rhode  Island,  Historical  and  Topographical 

mention,  83. . 
Richfield  Springs,  N.  T.,  172. 
Rideau  Falls,  Canada,  28. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Central  Railway,  160. 


Rocky  Point,  Narragansot  Bay,  R.  I., 
Rockaway,  L.  I.,  115. 
Rockland  Lake,  Hudson  River,  125. 
Rondout  on  the  Hudson,  183. 
Rouse's  Point,  Lake  Champlain,  156. 
Rutland,  Va.,  104. 


St.  Anne's  Falls,  Canada,  38. 

St.  Andrew's,  N.  B.,  49. 

St.  Catharine's,  Canada,  31,  42. 

St.  John's  River,  N.  B.,  47. 

St.  John's,  N.  B.,  49. 

St.  Lawrence  River;  Thousand  Islands;  26, 
39. 

St.  Leon  Springs,  Canada,  31. 

St.  Mary,  Straits  of,  48. 

Saddle  Mountain,  Mass.,  83. 

Saguenay  River,  Canada,  Routes  thither  and 
description  of,  29. 

Salem,  Mass.,  70. 

Salisbury  Beach,  71. 

Salisbury  Lakes,  Ct,  81. 

Saranac  Lakes,  N.  Y.,  168. 

Saratoga  Springs,  149. 

Schooley's  Mountain,  N.  J.,  178. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y,  159. 

Schuylkill  River,  182. 

Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa.,  189. 

Sebago  Pond,  Maine,  56. 

Seneca  Lake,  N.  Y,  160. 

Sing  Sing,  Hudson  River,  124. 

Shaker  Village,  N.  Y,  171. 

Sharon  Springs,  171. 

Sheffield,  81. 

Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  116. 

Shickshinney,  on  the  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  196. 

Skaneateles  Lake,  N.  Y,  160. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Central  Railway,  160. 

Skeleton  Tours,  13. 

South  Amboy,  177. 

Springs  in  New  York,  171. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  63. 

Springs  in  Canada : — The  Caledonia,  the  Plan- 
tagenet, the  St.  Leon,  and  St.  Catharines. 
Route  thither,  31. 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  108, 115. 

Starucca  Viaduct,  N.  Y.  &  Erie  R.  R.,  140. 

Stockbridge,  Mass.,  81. 

Stonington  Route  from  New  York  to  Provi- 
dence and  Boston,  61,  64. 

Stonington,  Conn.,  64. 

Stony  Point,  Hudson  River,  126. 

Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  Mass.,  77. 

Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  Maine,  55. 

Sunbury,  Pa.,  196. 

Superior,  Lake,  45. 

Susquehanna  Depot,  N.  Y.  &  Erie  R.  R.,  141. 

Susquehanna  River,  193. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Central  Railway,  159. 


Tarrytown,  Hudson  River,  124. 
Taugkanic  Mountains,  Mass.,  81. 
Taunton,  Mass.,  72. 
Ticonderoga,  Fort,  153. 
Tinton  Falls,  N.  J.,  116. 
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Toronto,  Canada,  39,  42. 

Tour  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  39. 

Tour  to  the  great  Lakes,  Toronto  to  Col  ling- 
wood,  Mackinac,  Sault  8t.  Marie,  Lake 
Superior,  42. 

Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y.,  156. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  176. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  135. 
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"  Undercliff,"  Home  of  George  P.  Morris,  130. 
United  States— Extent  and  Population,  53. 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N  Y.,  159. 
Umbagog  Lake,  56. 
Utica,  N.  Y.  Central  Kailway,  159. 


Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  189. 

Valley  of  "Wyoming,  Pa.,  194. 

Vermont,  State  of,  100. 

Vermont  Central  Kailway,  101. 

Vernon,  Vt,  78. 

Verplanck's  Point,  Hudson  Kiver,  125. 


W 


Walled  Banks  of  the  Ausable,  N.  Y,  155. 
"Wapwollopen,  on  the  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  196. 
"Water  Falls  in  Canada— Niagara,  Montmoren- 

ci,  Chaudiere   on  the  Ottawa,  the  Chau- 

diere  near  Quebec,  Eideau,  Shawanegan, 

St.  Anne's,  32. 
Waterville,  Me.,  57. 
Weehawken,  N.  J.,  115. 
Wells  Kiver,  80. 
Wenham,  Mass.,  71. 
West  Point,  Hudson  Kiver,  128. 
Wheatland,  near    Lancaster,  Pa. — Home  of 

James  Buchanan,  190. 


!  White  Mountains,  N.  H.,  Routes  thither,  88. 

The  Ammanoosac  Kiver,  98. 

The  Basin,  99. 

Cannon  Mountain,  99. 

The  Crystal  Falls,  98. 

The  Devil's  Den,  98. 

Description  of  routes,  90. 

DixvilJe  Notch,  101. 

Eagle  Cliff,  99. 

Echo  Lake,  99. 

The  Flume,  100. 

The  Franconia  Hills,  99. 

Glen  House,  94. 

Great  Notch,  95. 

Hotels,  96. 

Mount  Lafayette,  99. 

Mt.  Washington,  96. 

Oakes'  Gulf,  97. 

The  "  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain," or  Profile  Kock,  99. 

The  Pool,  100. 

The  Profile  Lake,  99. 

Scenes  and  incidents,  95. 

The  Silver  Cascade,  98. 

The  Tip  Top  House,  98. 

Tuckerman's  Ravine,  97. 

The  Willey  House,  98. 
White  River  Junction,  80. 
Whitehall,  N.  Y,  154. 
White  Plains,  Harlem  Railway,  148. 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  194. 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  196. 
Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  83. 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  83. 
Willoughby  Lake,  Vt.,  105. 
Wilmington  Del.,  180., 
Windsor,  Vt.,  80. 
Winnipiseogee  Lake,  91. 
Winooski  Valley  and  River,  Vt,  101. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  63. 


Yonkers,  Hudson  River,  122. 
York,  Pa.,  197. 


THE    TRAVELLER'S    MEMORANDUM. 


*,*  The  traveller  is  respectfully  solicited  to  make  notes  of  all 
errors  and  omissions  which  he  may  discover  in  this  work,  and  of 
any  new  facts  of  interest, — and  to  send  such  memoranda  to  the 


Author,  care  of  the  Publishers. 
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HERRING'S 

PATENT  CHAMPION 

FIRE    AND     BURGLAR    PROOF 


The  great  interest  manifested  by  the 
public  to  procure  more  perfect  security 
from  Fire  for  valuable  papers,  such  as 
Bonds,  Mortgages,  Deeds,  Notes,  and  Books 
of  Account,  than  the  ordinary  safes  here- 
tofore in  use  had  afforded,  induced  the 
Subscribers  to  devote  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  and  attention,  during  the  past 
fourteen  years,  in  making  improvements 
and  discoveries  for  this  object;  and  they 
now  beg  leave  to  assure  their  nuraerou* 
friends  and  the  public  generally,  that  thei» 
efforts  have  been  crowned  with  complete 
success,  and  now  offer  their 

IMPROVED 
HERRING'S  PATENT 


WORLD'S  FAIR  PREMIUM  FIRE-PROOF  SAFE, 

AS   THE 

©IBMBIPI!®IBI.§AIfE  ®!F  MS  W®1BILID» 

HAVING   BEEN  AWARDED   MEDALS  AT  BOTH  TUE     * 

WORLD'S  FAIR,  LONDON,  1851,  AND  IN  NEW  YORK,  1853, 

AS    SUPERIOR    TO    ALL    OTHERS. 

It  is  now  undoubtedly  entitled  to  that  appellation  ;  and,  secured  with  HALL'S  PATENT 
POWDER-PROOF  LOCKS,  (which  was  also  awarded  MEDALS  as  above,)  forms  tho 
most  perfect  Fire  and  Burglar  Proof  Safe  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

The  Subscribers  also  manufacture  all  kinds  of  Boiler  and  Chilled  Iron  Bank  Cliests  and 
Vaults,  Vault  Doors  and  Money  Boxes,  or  Chests  for  Brokers,  Jewellers,  and  Private 
Families,  for  Plate,  Diamonds,  and  other  Valuables.  And  are  also  Patentees  (by  purchase) 
and  Manufacturers  of 

JONES'  PATENT  PERMUTATION  BANK  LOOK. 

SILAS    O-    HERRING    <fe    CO., 
Green,  Block,  Nos.  135, 137,  and  139  Water  Street,  New  York. 
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TIFFANY  &  CO., 

(LATE  TIFFANY,  YOUNG  &  ELLIS,)     " 

IMPORTERS   &    MANUFACTURERS, 
No.  550  Broadway,  New  York, 

AND 

Rue  Richelieu,  No.  79,  Paris, 

IN  calling  attention  to  their  Stock,  beg  to  pre- 
sent to  the  notice  of  their  Friends  and  the  Public 
the  following  facts : — That  their  importations  and 
manufactures  in  Gold  and  Silver  comprise  a  more 
extensive  variety  than  any  other  house  in  the 
same  line— that  their  foreign  connections,  of 
which  their  Paris  house  is  the  focal  centre,  gives 
them  extraordinary  facilities  for  the  selection  of 
their  general  stock,  and  the  execution  of  special 
orders — that  it  is  their  determination,  as  it  is 
their  interest,  to  make  reasonable  charges  as 
prominent  a  feature  of  their  Establishment  as  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  their  stock. 

DIAMONDS,  AND  OTHER  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

FINE    JEWELRY. 

CHAS.  FEODSHAM'S,  COOPER'S,  JULES  JURGENSEN'S  &  PATEK  PHILIPPE  &  CO.'S 
"\7f7*  A  T   O  3E3C  3E1   &  . 

SILVER  WARE,  PLATED  WARE,  TABLE  CUTLERY 

CLOCKS,  BRONZES,  ARTISTIC  GAS  FIXTURES. 

DESKS,  DRESSING-CASES,  WORK-BOXES,  JEWEL-BOXES,  FANS,  KICH 

PORCELAIN, 
And  many  other  Articles  of  Art  and  Lnxnry. 


Every  Article  is  marked,  in  plain  figures,  the  lowest  Price  at  which  it  will  oe  sold. 
T.  &  CO.  cordially  extend  to  Strangers,  as  well  as  the  Eesident  Public,  an  invitation  to 
inspect  their  Stock,  assuring  them  that  a  call  will  not  incur  the  least  obligation  to  purchase. 
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BALL,  BLACK  &  COMPANY, 


SUCCESSORS    TO 


MARQUAND     &     CO., 


MANUFACTURES  &  IMPOETEES 


S11Y3EK 


PLATED  WAKE, 


DI-AjyEOHXTIDS, 


WATCHES,   JEWELRY,  &c, 


(S5 


BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK, 


Sign  of  the  Golden  Eagle, 


South  corner  of  Murray  St.,  opposite  the  City  Hall. 


HENRY  BALL. 
WM,  BLACK. 
EBENEZER  MONROE. 
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DUNCAN,  SHERMAN  &  COMPANY, 

BANKERS, 

Cor.  Pine  and  Na§§au  Sts.,  New  York. 

ISSUE  CIRCULAR 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 

FOP.  TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE  IN  ALL  THE 

i      PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

OF  THE 

WORLD. 

ALSO, 

Mercantile  Credits 

For  Europe,  &c,  on  Messrs.  Geo. 
Peabody  &  Co.,  of  London; 
and  for  India,  China,  &c,  on 
Geo.  Peabody  &  Co.,  or  on 
the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation 
of  London,  having  branches 
and  agencies  at  Canton,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Bombay,  Sin- 
gapore, Calcutta,  Madras. 
Duncan,  Sherman  &  Co's  Banking  House. 


CREDITS  FOR  AUSTRALIA  ON  THE  BANK  OF  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES  OF  LONDON. 


BRANCHES  ANI>  AGENCIES  AT 

MAITLAND  AND  NEWCASTLE, Hunter  River. 

BRISBANE  AND  IPSWICH,  ....;....       Moreton  Bay. 

VICTORIA    BRANCHES: 

Melbourne,                                          Geelong,  Kyneton. 

CASTLEMAINE, Mount  Alexander. 

BALARAT: 

SANDHURST  AGENCT, Bendigc, 

OYENS  AGENCT. 
ALSO,  DRAFTS  OHST  S-A,3KT  FRATSTCISOO. 
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New  York,  June  1st,  1857. 
DUNCAN  SHERMAN  &  CO.'S  BUILDING. 

We  beg  to  announce  tbat  we  have  formed  a  Copartnersbip,  under  the  Name  and  Firm  of 

A.   N.   LEWIS   &  THEODORE   STOUT, 

For  the  transacting  of  a 

GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS, 

Including  the  negotiating  of  LOANS,  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  EXCHANGE,  MER- 
CANTILE PAPER,  the  Buying  and  Selling  of  STOCKS,  BONDS,  &c. 

Our  experience  in  the  Jlouse  of  DUNCAN,  SHERMAN  &  CO.,  from  the  commencement 
of  their  business  until  the  present  time,  to  tchom  we  take  pleasure  in  referring,  affords  ua 
peculiar  advantages  for  conducting  the  business  we  propose. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  Orders  for  the  Purchase  and  Sale  of  STOCKS  and 
BONDS  and  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE. 

Collections  made  on  all  parts  of  the  country  upon  the  most  favorable  terms. 

A.  N.  LEWIS. 
THEODORE  STOUT. 
In  addition  to  the  above  reference,  we  present,  by  permission,  the  following: 
J.  T.  Souttek,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic. 
James  Baenes,  Esq.,      "  "     Merchants'  Exchange  Bank. 

William  B.  Astoe,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Hon.  Wm.  Kent,  u 

Erastus  Corning,  Esq.,  Albany. 
Chas.  H  Fishee,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 
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E.  3QEHBT  &  COMPANY, 

IMPORTING    TAILORS, 

LATE  OF  PAJS[K  PLACE,   NEW   YORK, 

HAVE  REMOVED   TO   THE   NEWLY   ARRANGED 

Government  Building,  57  Walker  Street, 

Second  street  oelow  Canal  Street,  West  side  of  and  close  to  Broadway, 

Being  much  more  convenient  and  better  lighted  premises  than  those  they  formerly  occupied 
for  sixteen  years,  and  better  adapted  for  the  display  of  their  merchandize,  which  for  Elegance, 
Variety  and  Extent,  Is  unequalled. 

Tliis  is  unquestionably  the  largest  First  Class  Custom  Tailoring  Establishment  in  New 
York,  and  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  worlds  receiving  from 

LONDON,  ENCHLAUTD, 

By  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  throughout  the  season,  every  desirable  novelty  for 
Gentlemen's  Dress,  and  will  be  found,  upon  inspection,  for  Style,  Quality,  and  Price,  tho 
best  house  for  Economy  in  the  U.  S. 
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GREAT  AND  UNUSUAL  INDUCEMENTS ! 


TWENTY-FIVE  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT 

In  first  class  Engravings,  will  be  made  until  further  notice  on  all  cash  pur- 
chases of 

LOOKING  GLASSES,  PICTURE  FRAMES, 

ENGRAVINGS,  ARTISTS'  MATERIALS,  &c,  &c, 
Which  will  be  sold  independently  of  the  deduction,  at  the  lowest  MARKET 
PRICES,  and  the  privilege  of  selecting  said  deduction  from  an  immense  stock 
and  great  variety  of 

FINE  ENGEAVINGS, 

GIVEN  TO  EACH  PURCHASER. 


In  our  LOOKING  GLASS  Department 

may  be  had  every  variety  of  Pier,  Wall,  and  Mantel  Mirrors,  Portrait  and 
Picture  Frames,  Cornices,  Bases,  &c,  of  our  own  exclusive  manufacture,  from 
choice  and  original  designs,  not  elsewhere  to  be  obtained,  and  of  superior 
quality. 

In  our  FINE  ART  Department 
will  be  found  first  class  impressions  of  all  the  finest  European  Engravings,  with 
a  general  assortment  of  desirable  publications. 

In  our  ARTISTS'  MATERIAL  Department 

will  be  found  (of  superior  quality  only)  every  requisite  for  the  Artist,  Amateur 
or  Pupil. 

The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade  and  Schools.  Orders  by  letter  carefully 
filled  and  packed  with  the  utmost  care. 

To  the  economist,  and  all  desirous  of  obtaining  superior  quality  articles  at 
moderate  prices,  the  above  presents  unusual  advantages. 

WILLIAMS,  STEVENS,  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

353  BROAMVJiir,  JV%  W% 
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STATEN    ISLAND 

FANCY  DYESNG  ESTABLISHMENT, 

Office,  Nos.  3  and  5  JOHN  STREET,  (2  Doors  from  Broadway,)  New  York, 

Dye  Ribbons,  Silk,  Woolen,  and  Fancy  Goods  of  every  description ;  their  superior  style 
of  Dyeing  Ladies1  and  Gentlemen's  Garments  is  widely  known.  Crape  Shawls  Dyed  the 
most  brilliant,  or  most  grave  colors.  All  kinds  of  Shawls,  Curtains,  &c,  cleansed  or  re-dyed. 
Ladies'  and  Gentlemen'sGarments,  Silk,  Lace,  Damask  and  Moreen  Curtains,  Dyed  or  Cleaned 
in  the  best  manner.  Carpets,  Rugs,  Table  Covers,  &c,  Cleaned.  Orders  executed  with  care 
and  despatch.    Goods  received  and  returned  by  express. 

BARRETT,  NEPHEWS  &  CO., 

Nos.  3  and  5  JOHN  STREET,  (2  Doors  from  Broadway,)  New  Xork. 

MKS.  GASKELL'S 

In  Two  Volumes,  12mo. 

With  a  Portrait  of  Miss  Bronte  and  a  View  of  Maworth  Church  and 
Parsonage.    And  a  facsimile  of  the  handwriting. 

PRICE    SI    50    CLOTH. 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLOTTE  MONTE. 

Author  of  'Jane  Eyre,"  "Shirley,"  "Vilette,"  &c. 

By    MRS.    GASKELL, 

Author  of  "Mary  Barton,"  "Ruth,"  "North  and  South." 

The  story  of  a  woman's  life,  unfolded  in  this  book,  is  calculated  to  make  the 
old  feel  young,  and  the  young  old.  *  *  By  all  this  book  will  be  read 
with  interest.  *  *  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  produced  one  of  the  best  bio- 
graphies of  a  woman  which  we  can  recall  to  mind. — Athenceum. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  find  a  portrait  of  a  literary  character  with  such  a  re 
markable  setting,  and  as  rare  to  find  an  author  whose  works  are  so  popular, 
so  vivid,  and  distinctive,  and  whose  personal  history  was  so  utterly  unknown. 
— London  Times. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

346  &  348  Broadway,  New  York. 
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WHEELER    &   WILSON 

W       MFG,  GO1?,     UM 

IMPROVED 


MACHINES, 


FAMILIES,  MANUFACTURERS  AND  OTHERS 

BRIDGEPORT,   CONN. 


These  Machines  combine  all  the  improvements  that  have  been  invented.  Their  extensive 
and  increasing  sale,  and  the  unanimous  approval  and  commendation  that  they  have  received, 
warrant  the  Proprietors  in  warmly  recommending  them.  They  have  been  in  use  sufficiently 
long  to  test  them  thoroughly,  and  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

They  are  very  simple  in  construction,  efficient  in  operation,  and  fitted  to  adorn  a  lady'a 
parlor,  and  suited  to  the  workshop;  equally  applicable  to  family  use  and  the  wants  of  the 
tailor,  seamstress,  cloak  maker,  shirt  and  collar  manufacturer,  &c. 

The  Proprietors  feel  confident  that  their  Machines  in  the  present  form  are  the  best  ever 
offered  to  the  public,  and  refer  for  confirmation  of  this  opinion  to  the  thousands  of  families  and 
manufacturers  who  have  them  in  use. 

Among  the  undoubted  advantages  that  they  possess  over  all  others,  are :      * 

1st  Beauty  and  simplicity  of  construction,  and  consequent  freedom  from  derangement  and 
aeed  of  repairs. 

2d.  Unexampled  ease  and  rapidity  of  operation. 

8d.  Noiseless  movement. 

4th.  The  remarkable  perfection  of  their  stitching,  and  their  applicability  to  a  variety  of 
purposes  and  materials. 

An  examination  of  these  machines,  and  specimens  of  their  work,  is  respectfully  solicited,  at 
their 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE, 
No.    343    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK, 

AND    AT    THEIR    AGENCIES, 
13  St.  Charles  St.,  New  Orleans.  126  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore. 

38  South  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia.      87  Fourth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
3  Albany  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y.  63  Court  Street,  Boston. 

169  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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SINGEE'8 

SEWING 

MACHINES. 


These  Machines  have  an  established  re- 
putation all  over  the  civilized  world. 
Some  of  their  main  praetical  advan- 
tages over  other  machines,  for  similar 
purposes,  are  as  follows : 

1st  They  are  superior  in  contrivance.  Many  distinct  improvements,  secured  by  numerous 
patents,  are  combined  in  them,  and  the  minute  perfections  attained  by  years  of  laborious  and 
costly  experimenting  have  been  added  to  them. 

2d.  They  are  superior  in  mechanical  workmanship.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  at 
expensive  ornamentation,  but  all  the  working  parts  of  our  machines  are  made  with  the  highest 
possible  finish,  without  regard  to  the  cost. 

-3d.  They  are  more  profitable  to  the  user  than  any  other.  The  fair  average  clear  profit  of 
one  of  these  machines,  regularly  employed,  is 

ONE    THOUSAND   DOLLARS   A   TEAR. 

.4th.  They  are  universal  in  their  application  to  practical  work.  With  the  same  machine  fine 
muslin  may  be  stitched  with  the  finest  cotton  thread,  every  description  of  tailoring  work  he 
done,  and  shoes,  harness,  or  other  leather  stitching  be  executed,  and  each  of  these  kinds  of  work 
be  performed  better  than  by  any  other  machine. 

5th.  They  are  more  durable  and  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order  than  any  other.  This  results 
necessarily  from  their  perfect  contrivance  and  construction. 

6th.  For  Bp.mily  and  Plantation  Sewing,  our  Machines  are  vastly  superior  to  any 
other.  Fragile  and  delicate  sewing  machines,  made  to  please  the  eye  merely,  are  recommended 
for  family  use.  They  will  not  answer  the  purpose.  Family  sewing  machines  ought  to  be  stronger 
than  any  other,  as  greater  variety  of  work  is  required  of  them,  and  they  go  into  less  skilful 
hands. 

7th.  Whoever  buys  one  of  our  machines  knows  to  a  certainty  it  will  perform  the  work 
required. 

8th.  Our  machines  make  a  fast  stitch,  that  will  neither  rip,  ravel,  nor  pull  out. 

%W~  All  persons  wishing  full  information  about  Sewing  Machines,  Prices,  Sizes,  &c.,  can 
obtain  it  by  applying  at  either  of  our  Offices,  by  letter,  for  a  copy  of  I.  M.  Singer  &  Co. '8 
Gazette,  a  paper  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject.    It  will  be  sent  gratis.  „jg8 

I.  M.  SINGER  &  CO. 
Principal  Office,  458  Broadway,  New  York. 

BRANCH    OFFICES: 


142  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

47  Hano-ver  Street,  Boston. 

195  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 

114  Broad  Street,  Newark. 

69  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


81  Westminster  Street,  Providence. 
387  Broadway,  Albany. 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
97  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven. 
65  North  4th  Street,  New  Orleans. 


8  East  4th  Street,  Cincinnati. 

81  St.  Charles  Street,  New  Orleans. 

20  Dauphin  Street,  Mobile. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

St.  Louis,  65  N.  Forsyth  St.,  E.  Dean. 
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MESSENGER'S  LONDON  CORDIAL  GIN, 

A  Perfectly  Pure  Tonic  and  Invigorating  Cordial. 

This  medicinal  beverage  is  manufactured  in  London  under  the  rigorous 
espionage  of  the  Excise  Police,  in  accordance  with  the  Excise  Laws  of  Great 
Britain  (which  punish  with  heavy  penalties  the  adulteration  of  any  article 
designed  for  food  or  drink),  from  the  finest  of  barley,  impregnated  with  the 
choieest  tonics  of  the  Materia  Medica.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  severest 
chemical  tests,  and  acknowledged  to  be  free  from  any  deleterious  ingredients, 
and  recommended  as  a  perfectly  pure  stimulant  and  beverage  by  Dr.  A.  A. 
Hayes,  State  Assayer,  of  Mass.,  Dr.  Chilton,  the  celebrated  chemist ;  Professor 
Hale  of  London,  Drs.  Castle,  Turner,  Whitney,  Beakley,  Adams  and  Richard, 
and  several  hundred  physicians  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  who  con- 
stantlyprescribe  it  in  their  practice  for  kidney  and  gravel  complaints,  dyspepsia, 
gout,  rheumatism,  general  depression  and  debility.  Where  the  water  is  bad  or 
unwholesome — in  low  or  swampy  ground,  or  fever  and  ague  districts,  this  arti- 
cle will  be  found  a  positive  cure  and  permanent  preventive. 

It  is  put  up  in  quart  and  pint  bottles  at  50  cts.  and  $1  each,  with  the  words  "R.  E.  Messenger 
&  Co?s  London  Cordial  Gin"  blown  in  the  glass,  neatly  labelled  and  enveloped.  The  labels 
are  copyrighted  in  New  York. 

R.  E.  MESSENGER  &  Co.,  Importers,  58  Eulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

Caution. — In  purchasing,  be  sure  that  it  is  absolutely  "  Messengee's,"  as  several  Now  York 
and  Chicago  spirit-mixers  are  swindling  the  public  with  a  counterfeit,  which  they  represent  as 
their  own  importation.  Every  bottle  of  real  London  Cordial  Gin  is  imported  by  us,  and  boars 
the  signature  of  B.  E.  Messenger  &  Co. 


STEINFELD,  ESQ. 


Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States,  for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated 

BILIOUS  &  CHOLERA  COGNAC  BITTERS, 

THE  WONDER  OP  THE  WORLD.— This  valuable  compound  was  prepared  in  Europe,  and 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  and  usefulness  after  years  of  toil  and  research.  It  ha8 
been  used  in  many  of  the  first  hospitals,  and  received  the  approbation  of  the  most  celebrated 
physicians  in  the  old  country.  In  the  United  States,  particularly  in  this  city,  as  well  as  Europe, 
it  has  received  the  most  unbounded  approbation  ;  and  it  has  never  failed  in  one  single  instance 
to  produce  a  perfect  cure.  No  family  should  be  without  it  an  hour,  as  many  valuable  lives  may 
be  saved  by  its  use.  For  Cholera,  Diarrhoea,  or  Bilious  complaints,  it  is  without  a  rival  in  the 
history  of  Medicine.  As  a  preventive  or  remedy  for  the  Cholera,  Diarrhcea,  Bilious  attacks,  &c, 
it  is  pronounced  without  an  equal ;  and  among'the  Allied  Troops  in  the  Crimea,  it  has  been  used 
with  the  most  distinguished  success,  giving  the  patient  perfect  relief  in  five  minutes.  It  is  also 
an  excellent  promotive  of  Digestion,  restores  the  tone  of  a  disorganized  stomach,  and  stimulates 
the  appetite.  As  a  beverage,  it  will  take  pre-eminent  rank,  being  perfectly  pure  and  unadulter- 
ated, and  exceedingly  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  it  may  be  drank  with  the  utmost  safety,  as  only 
small  quantities  are  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Such  we  have  invariably  found  it 
whenever  wo  have  used  it;  and  we  are  never  without  a  bottle  or  two  in  our  honse. 

Mr.  Steinfeld's  Depot  is  No.   70  Na^nii   Street,  S.   E.   corner  of  John  Street,  New 
York,  where  all  persons  calling  will  be  attended  to  with  the  utmost  promptness. 
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J.  R.  STAFFORD'S 

IVE      T^LH. 


AN  ACCURATE  VIEW  OP 


iburger,  Esq.;  California. 
>er,  Esq.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
i,  Texas. 


Is  applied  and  inhaled ;  it  is  the  only 
fluid  that  contains  Electro- Magnet- 
ism, which  it  imparts  to  the  body,  in- 
creasing its  VITALITY,  enabling  it 
at  once  to  expel  Pain  and  Disease. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few 
well-known  persons  who  have  used 
Olive  Tar,  and  who  commend  its  use 
for  Diseases  of  the  Thkoat,  Lungs, 
Nerves,  Muscles,  Joints,  Skin,  &c. 

Isaac  V.  Fowler,  Postmaster,  Esq.,  N.  York. 
George  Law,  Esq.,  Fifth  Avenue,  " 

Joseph  L.  Lord,  Esq.,  Jl  Wall  St.,  " 

J.  H.  Ladd,  Esq.,  Pub.  of  Independent,  " 
Dr.  E.  Bright,  Editor  Examiner,  " 

Chas.  Van  Wyck,  Esq.,  Pro.  Chris.  Intel.  " 
Robert  B.  Coleman,  Esq.  Astor  House,  " 
Simeon  Draper,  Esq.  cor.  Pine  &  William" 
Col.  Daniel  Richards,  74  Broadway,  " 

K.  R.  Yale,  Esq.,  Mansion  House,  B'kln. «« 
Wm.  B.  Townsend,  Esq.  Staten  Island,  " 
Thurlow  Weed,  Esq.  Albany,  «• 

John  M.  Barnard,  Esq.  Boston,  Mass. 
Gen.  Duff  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rev.  Dr.  Leonard,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Rev.  R.  H.  Conklin,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Rev.  B.  C.  Taylor,  Bergen,  N.  J. 
A.  H.  Barney,  Esq.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
John  J. Speed,  Esq.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Hon.  David  A.  Noble,  Monroe,  Michigan. 
John  B.  Steenbur 
John  F.  Warner, 
Gen.  Cazeneau, 

Olive  Tar  is  sold  at  50 
Cents  a  Bottle,  by  the 
Stafford  Olive  Tar  Co., 
16  State  Street,  (East 
side  of  Battery,)  New 
York,  and  by  all  Drug- 
gists. 

$1000.  For  a  valuable  consideration  we  have  furnished  to  J.  E.  Stafford,  Esq.,  Practi- 
oal  Chemist,  No.  16  State  Street,  New  York,  a  selection  of  ONE  HUNDRED  of  our  CHOIC- 
EST RECEIPTS  for  COOKING,  BAKING,  &c,  the  same  being  in  constant  use  in  our  Hotel. 
The  receipts  selected  are  those  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  private  families. 

SIMEON  LELAND  &  CO.,  Metropolitan  Hotel,  New  York. 
April  6th,  1857. 

The  above  Receipts  have  been  added  to  J.  R.  Stafford's  Family  Receipt  Book,  which  now 
contains  over  250  Household  and  other  Receipts,  all  practical  and  nearly  all  new.  The  book 
also  contains  > 

A  SPLENDID  ANATOMICAL  CHART  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY, 

TWENTY-FOUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

This  chart  should  be  hungup  in  every  family  sitting  room,  where  it  could  be  studied  by 
every  member  of  the  family.  The  book  and  chart  will  be  sent  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of 
l^-  12  cents  or  stamps  „Jg|8  by  J.  R.  STAFFORD,  Practical  Chemist,  16  State  St.,  New  York. 


East  side  of  the  Battery;  New  York. 


jg2g-  Agents  wanted  to  sell  J.  R.  STAFFORD'S  Family  Receipt 
Book.     Great  chances  will  be  afforded  to  active  Agents. 
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APPLETONS     PUBLISHING    ESTABLISHMENT. 

I).    APPLETON    &    COMPANY, 

846  &  348  BROADWAY,  SEW  YORK, 

BOMSELUeS,  PBBLISBEBS, 

AND 

IMPORTERS, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Literary  and  Professional  Gentlemen,  Heads  of  Public 
Institutions,  the  Trade,  and  the  Public  generally,  to  their  very  extensive  and  Choice  Collection 

STANDARD    WORKS, 

ENGLISH  AND  AMEEICAN, 
EMBRACING     THE     BEST     EDITIONS     OF      THE     BEST     AUTHORS. 


TTKIISH   ©WM    IP>(UJ©ILD©A7n®IKIg 
Comprise  some  of  the  most  Important  WorTcs  in  the  English  Language. 


THEIR    SCHOOL-BOOK    PUBLICATIONS 

Cover  every  branch  of  Human  Knowledge. 

Catalogues  furnished  gratis  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 


Books  Imported  to  Order  by  every  Mail  Steamer. 
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AMERICAN 


COMPANY 


This  Company  has  lines  extending  all  over  the  New  England  States,  also  to 
Canada  and  the  Eastern  British  Provinces,  connecting  with  all  the  lines  in 
America,  and  to  connect  directly  with  the  line  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

There  are  Telegraph  Stations  in  every  considerable  town  and  village,  and 
despatches  will  be  forwarded  from  any  of  them  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


THE    OFFICES    ARE: 

In  New  York,  at  No.  21  Wall  Street; 
Albany,  Bank  Building,  Broadway ; 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Western  R.  R.  Building,  opposite  the  Depot; 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Adelphi  Building,  opposite  the  R.  R.  Depot ; 
Worcester,  Mass.,  in  the  Lincoln  House ; 
Boston,  No.  31  State  Street ; 
Providence, 

Rutland,  Yt.,  in  R.  R.  Depot ; 
Portland,  Me.,  cor.  Exchange  and  Middle  Streets. 


For  a  despatch  containing  ten  words  or  less  a  certain  rate  is  charged,  and 
an  additional  sum  for  any  words  over  ten.  The  date,  address  and  signature 
are  not  counted. 

The  following  list  of  rates  will  indicate  those  usually  charged  between  the 
numerous  stations : 

FROM    NEW    YORK    TO 

New  Haven, 25  cents. 

Hartford, . ...25  " 

Springfield, 25  " 

Worcester, : 25  " 

Providence, 25  " 

Boston, 40  " 

Albany, 37  " 

Montreal, 50  " 

Buffalo, 50  " 

Philadelphia, 40  " 

PETER  COOPER,  President. 
JAMES  EDDY,  General  SupH. 
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"THE    ROOT" 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

863  BROADWAY,  Cor.  Franklin  Street,  Kew  York. 

FARIS  <fe  ERWIN,  Artists. 

Diaphaneotypes, 

Photographs, 

AND 

Daguerreotypes, 

Together  with  every  style  of  Picture  that  can  be  produced  by  the  agency  of  light. 

The  Diaphaneotype,  an  entirely  new  and  beautiful  style  of  Colored  Picture,  introduced 
and  made  only  at  the  "Root  Gallery."  A  talented  corps  of  French,  German  and  American 
Artists  engaged.    The  public  are  invited  to  examine  the  numerous  specimens  on  exhibition. 

F.  W.  KHINELANDEK.  JAMES  A.  BOOKMAN.  EDWIN  A.  POST. 

RHINELANDEK,   BOOKMAN   &  CO., 

RAILWAY  AGENTS 

AND 

COMMISSION   MERCHANTS, 

SUPPLY 

ALL  MATERIAL  AND  ARTICLES  USED  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
OPERATING   OF  RAILWAYS. 

BANK  OF  COMMERCE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 


Refer  to — John  A.  Stevens,  Esq.,  President  Bank  of  Commerce;  James 
Boorman,  Esq. ;  Saml.  Sloan,  Esq.,  President  Hudson  River  Railroad  Co. ; 
Messrs.  Cooper  &  Hewitt;  Messrs.  Duncan,  Sherman  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Still- 
man,  Allen  &  Co. 


IS  APPLETONS'  HAND-BOOK  ADVERTISER. 

APPLETONS' 

ILLUSTRATED  RAILWAY  &  STEAM  NAVIGATION 


GUIDE, 


Containing  70  Maps,  and  a  large  Steel  Plate  Map. 

Published  Monthly, 

UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  THE  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

Combining  the  features  of  a  MAGAZINE  with  those  of  a  RAILWAY  GUIDE. 
One  Volume,  300  pages,    Price  25  Cents. 


WHAT  IT  CONTAINS: 

1.  The  AUTHORIZED  ADVERTISEMENTS  of  the  PRINCIPAL  RAIL- 
WAT  COMPANIES,  which  give  more  information  than  Time  Tables  alone  can 
give. 

2.  It  gives  CORRECT,  FULL,  and  RELIABLE  TIME  TABLES,  corrected 
by  Officers  of  Railroad  Companies. 

3.  It  is  a  GUIDE  published  at  the  request,  and  with  the  sanction,  of  a  large 
number  of  Railroad  Companies. 

4.  It  contains  SEVENTY  MAPS,  delineating  most  of  the  railways,  their 
connections,  distances,  stations,  &c. — a  new  feature,  pronounced  by  the  Rail- 
road Companies  and  Travelling  Public  an  invaluable  one. 

5.  An  INDEX  of  nearly  2,000  Principal  Towns. 

6.  Diverging  routes  of  Travel 

T.  NEW  READING  MATTER  of  interest  to  the  traveller,  not  contained 
in  former  numbers. 

8.  A  GAZETTEER  of  TOWNS  through  which  the  railroads  pass. 

9.  A  STEAMBOAT  DIRECTORY,  containing  an  account  of  the  sailings  of 
steamers  and  steamboats. 

10.  A  GUIDE  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  HOTELS  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Canadas. 

11.  RAILWAYS  AND  THEIR  PROGRESS. 

12.  ANECDOTES  and  INCIDENTS  of  TRAVEL,  by  River  and  Rail,  new 
in  every  number. 

13.  Biographies  of  Presidents  of  Railway  Companies,  with  Portraits. 
For  sale  by  the  Boys  in  the  Cars,  Booksellers  and  News  Agents  generally* 
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ft  LOOKING  E 

|  *   GLASS 

||  PICTURE  FRAMeI 

GREENWICH  ST. 
COR.  BEACH  ST.; 
■  :NEW^YORK. 


poo:  : 

i? "  G  L  A  S  'S  "  --- 

\      -  AND' 

PICTURE  FRAME 


GREEN  WimS^. 

COR,BEA€HST^ 
:'  NEW-YORK. 


HORACE    V.    SIGLER, 
LOOKING  CWLASS   AIVD    PICTURE   FRAME 

"Would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  the  public  generally,  that  in  consequence  of  his  old 
established  premises,  Nos.  69  and  71  Forsyth  Street,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  he  has 
Removed  to  the  large  and  commodious  Buildings, 

388,   390,    &    392  GREENWICH  STREET, 

CORNER  BEACH,  NEW  YORK, 
Where  he  solicits  your  favors,  feeling  assured  he  can  furnish  you  with  every  article  in  his  line  oi 
the  best  material  and  workmanship,  and  as  low  as  any  other  manufactory  in  the  city.  Every 
description  of  Looking  Glasses,  Picture  and  Portrait  Frames,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Pier,  Wall 
and  Mantel  Glasses,  Connecting  Cornices,  Haze  and  Bracket  Tables,  with  Marble  Slabs,  Toilet 
Glasses,  Gilt,  Berlin,  Rosewood,  Walnut,  Oak,  Maple,  Zebra  and  Mahogany  Moulding  in  lengths 
tor  shipping.    Old  Frames  re-gilt.    Plates  put  in  old  Frames. 


W  LOOKING 

"|  ^v'g;las  S  ; 

'  PiCTUREFR^ME 


REENWrc^ST. 
COR.  BEACH  ST. 

N5^-^R&b 
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HEALTH  DEPENDS  UPON  PURE  BLOOD! 

Thin  and  acrid  blood  cannot  secrete  healthy  bile,  and,  therefore,  the  first  thing  for  those  who 
are  dyspeptic  should  be  to  commence  the  purification  of  their  blood. 

BRANDRETH'S    PILLS 

Not.  only  purify,  but  they  make  the  blood  richer,  and  add  those  principles  upon  which  its  power 
to  resist  disease  depends. 

Mod  operations  with  successful  effect  ake  the  peculiarity  of  Brandreth's  Pills. 
Now  that  we  may  soon  expect  genial  Spring,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  a  few  doses  be  used  by 
the  wise.  Our  race  is  subject  to  a  redundancy  of  vitiated  bile  at  this  season,  and  it  is  as  danger- 
ous as  it  is  prevalent ;  but  Brandreth's  Pills  afford  an  invaluable  and  efficient  protection.  By 
their  occasional  use,  we  prevent  the  collection  of  those  impurities  which,  when  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities cause  so  much  danger  to  the  fine  organs  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  They  soon  cure  liver 
complaint,  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite,  pain  in  the  head,  heartburn,  pain  in  the  breast-bone,  sudden 
faintness,  and  costiveness.  In  brief,  Brandreth's  Pills  work  their  way  to  the  very  roots  of  the 
disease,  cleansing  in  their  passage,  removing  every  unhealthy  accumulation,  till  the  blood  is  pu- 
rified, the  whole  system  renovated,  and  the  functions  and  duties  of  life  become  a  pleasure,  where 
before  they  have  been  sad  and  weary  burdens. 

We  have  thousands  of  similar  testimonials  to  the  following,  and  such  evidence  can  be  had 
from  living  witnesses  all  around  us  on  every  side.  It  is  from  a  gentleman  of  high  respectability, 
whose  letter  can  be  6een  at  the  principal  office.    He  writes : 

"  I  am  now  fifty-two  years  of  age.  *  *  .  *  For  twenty  years  I  have  used  your 
Pills  as  my  family  medicine,  and  I  wish  no  other  1  and  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  call  a  phy- 
sician in  my  family,  (save  in  th#  sickness  of  my  wife  with  children)  during  the  twenty  years." 

TRUE  MEDICINAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Never  extract  blood.  Blood  is  the  life.  By  abstracting  it  in  painful  diseases  you  may  occa- 
sion the  patient  ease,  but  remember  this  ease  is  only  the  reduction,  or  lessening,  the  power 
to  feel.  And  by  thus  taking  away  nature's  tools,  you  may  prevent  her  from  fully  repairing  the 
ravages  of  inflammation,  and  convert  what  might  only  have  been  the  sickness  of  a  few  days  or 
weeks  into  a  chronic  affection  of  months  or  years. 

PURGING  BY  MEANS  OF  BRANDRETH'S  PILLS. 

This  is  the  means  which  accords  with  nature— nature's  remedy  in  fact.  "When  sudden,  acute, 
or  continued  pain  occurs,  then  to  insure  security  you  must  take  a  medicine  that  will  surely 
purge.    There  must  be  no  shilly-shallying,  because  every  minute  lost  may  be  fatal. 

SHIVERING. 

We  know  that  if  the  perspiration  be  suddenly  checked,  our  sensations  soon  sound  the  alarm, 
Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  the  perspiration  is  thrown  back  into  the  blood  and  retards  its  health- 
ful circulation,  occasioning  in  persons  already  predisposed  to  disease  that  feeling  of  SHIVERING 
which  is  commonly  called 

"CATCHING     COLDr 

Sudden  changes  of  weather,  from  warm  to  cold,  or  from  cold  to  warm,  are  always  apt  to  bo 
productive  of  sickness,  unless  people  are  careful  to  use  Brandreth's  Pills  when  the  first  symp- 
toms of  "  catching  cold,"  or  other  feeling  contrary  to  health,  manifests  itself. 

*«  All  ye  who  languor,  droop  and  fade, 
Or  ye  whom  fiercer  illness  thrills, 
Call  the  blest  compound  to  your  aid, 
Trust  to  Brandreth's  precious  Pills." 
Brandreth's  Pills,  the  prolongers  and  sweeteners  of  life,  are  sold  at 

Principal  Office,  No.  43  Brandreth's  Building, 
415  ss  417  :b:ro.a.:d"W\a."z\. 

All  Pills  with  241  Broadway  on  the  box  are  counterfeit  The  genuine  are  sold  by  respecta- 
ble dealers  every  where. 
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GUIDE     BOOKS, 

Published  by  D.  APPLETON  &  Co.,  346  &  348  Broadway,  New  York. 


I. 

APPLETONS' 

Jltastratett  Stettorcg  m&  $itm  Jtemjattim 


Containing  Seventy  Maps.  Pablished  Monthly,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Eailroad  Companies.  One  Volume,  288  pages.  Price  Twenty-five 
Cents.    Subscription  price,  Three  Dollars  per  annum. 


II. 

APPLETONS'  ILLUSTRATED 

HAND-BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  TRAVEL; 

A  full  and  reliable  Guide  by  Railway,  Steamboat,  and  Stage,  to  the  Cities, 
Towns,  Waterfalls,  Mountains,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Grounds,  Watering  Places,  Summer  Resorts,  and  all  Scenes  and  objects  of 
importance  and  interest  in  the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces. 
By  T.  Addison  Richards,  N.  A.  With  careful  Maps  of  all  parts  of  the 
Country,  and  pictures  of  famous  places  and  scenes,  from  original  drawings 
by  the  Author  and  other  artists.    1  vol.  12mo.,  over  400  pages. 


III. 

OR, 

COMPLETE  FISHER'S  MANUAL, 

FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES; 

With  Twenty-Three  Illustrations  of  the  principal  Angle-Fish  of  America, 
and  upwards  of  Seventy  Illustrations  on  Steel,  Stone,  and  Wood.  One 
Volume,  350  pages.    Price  $1.50. 


OQ 
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J.  F.  BROWNE  &  CO., 


29  5    BEOA.D^^-A.Y3 

NEW    YORK. 
STRINGS,   MUSIC,  AND   EVERY  ARTICLE  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  HARP. 

Prices  and  Descriptions  forwarded  by  Mail, 
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The  undersigned, 
Sole    Agent    for 
Messrs.  Samuel  fSY  brewery 

^BTJRTOK  on  TREKT, 


Allsopp  and 


Sons,  of  Bur-, 
ton  on  Trent 
for  the  sale  of 
this  celebrated 


Q^lA 


■irt 


SOLE  AGENT 


^\5  So.  William  St.,y 

WjqK    65  STONE  STREET, 
English  Ale,  begsW^!!^' 


ral  information,  copies 

of  testi monials 

from  the  leading 

physicians  and 

chemists  of 

the  day,  as  to 

the   remedial 


r<^ //advantages  and 


to  subjoin  for  gene- 


FROM   BARON   LIEBIG. 

The  specimens  of  your  pale  ale  sent  to  me  afforded 
me  another  opportunity  of  confirming  its  valuable  quali- 
ties. I  am  myself  an  admirer  of  this  beverage,  and  my 
own  experience  enables  me  to  recommend  it,  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  English  physicians, 
ns  a  very  agreeable  and  efficient  tonic,  and  as  a  general 
beverage,  both  for  the  invalid  and  the  robust. 

Gienen,  May  6. 

FROM  PROFESSOR  GRAHAM,  F.  R.  S.  UNIVERSITY  COLLECT!, 
LONDON,  AND  PROFESSOR  HOFMANN,  PH.  t>„  F.  R.  8.  COL- 
LEGE OF  CHEMISTRY,    LONDON. 

The  sifting  nature  of  the  chemical  examination  which 
the  beers  of  Messrs.  Allsopp's  manufacture  for  many 
months  past  have  been  subjected  to,  fully  establishes  their 
incontestible  purity.  The  process  of  brewing  pale  ale  is 
one  in  which  nothing  but  water  and  the  best  malt  and 
hops,  of  the  first  quility,  are  used  ;  it  is  an  operation  of 
the  greatest  delicacy  and  care,  which  would  be  entirely 
ruined  by  any  tampering  with  the  materials  employed. 

London,  April  26. 

from  the  analytical  sanitary  commissioner  of  the 
"lancet,"  may  15,  185-2. 
From  the  pure  and  wholesome  nature  of  the  ingredients 
employed,  the  moderate  proportion  of  alcohol  present,  and 
the  very  considerable  quantity  of  aromatic  anodyne  bitter 
derived  from  hops  contained  in  these  beers,  they  tend  to 
preserve  the  tone  and  vigor  of  the  stomach,  and  conduce 
to  the  restoration  of  the  health  of  that  organ  when  in  a 
■tate  of  weakness  or  debility.  They  resemble,  indeed, 
from  their  lightness,  a  wine  of  malt  rather  than  an  ordina- 
ry fermented  infusion ;  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  find 


efficient  tonic  pro- 
perties of  this  Ale. 


that  a  beverage  of  such  general  consumption  is  entirely 
free  from  every  kind  of  impurity. 

FROM   JAMES  PETRIE,  M.  D. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  recommend- 
ing the  use  ot  Allsopp's  bitter  beer  as  a  beverage  to  inva- 
lids who  required  a  regulated  diet ;  and  I  certainly  could 
not  have  done  so,  unless  from  the  evidence  that  the  liquor 
was  perfectly  fermented,  and  made  from  the  best  and 
most  wholesome  ingredients.  Where  drinks  of  a  nutritivi 
and  stomachic  character  are  indicated,  I  know  of  none,  as 
yet,  on  which  I  feel  I  could  so  safely  depend  for  doing 
good,  as  Allsopp's  bitter  beer. 
Liverpool,  May  6. 

FROM  J.   H.   PEPPER,   F.   C.   8.,     A.   C.   E.,   ETC.,   PROFESSOR 
OF   CHEMISTRY,  ROYAL   POLYTECHNIC   INSTITUTION. 

I  have  examined  a  great  many  samples  of  the  bitter 
beer  brewed  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Allsopp  &  Sons,  and  I 
cannot  by  chemical  analysis  discover  any  other  matter  but 
that  procurable  from  malt,  hops,  and  water.  From  iny 
own  experience,  I  consider  it  a  most  wholesome  beverage, 
well  adapted  to  those  in  health,  and  calculated  to  strength- 
en and  invigorate  the  system  in  hot  climates. 
Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  June  17. 

FROM   BENJAMIN   TRAVERS,   ESQ.,  F.  R.  S. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  no  deleterious  substance 
is  employed  in  Allsopp's  pale  ale  and  bitter  beer,  and  that 
my  confidence  in  its  wholcsomeness  as  a  beverage  remains 
unshaken. 

Green  Street,  April  30. 

And  many  others  which  may  be  inspeited  at  my  office. 


Allsopp's  Ale  on  Draught  in  New  York. 


L.  Delmonioo,  Beaver  and  William  streets. 
Reilly,  Nos.  Si  and  83  Pine  street. 
Astor  House  Hotel,  Broadway. 
Sutherland's,  No.  18  Pine  street. 
Tavli.r's  Saloon,  Broadway. 
.Stevens'  House,  (late  Delmonico's)  Broadway. 
John  Keefe,  (Under  the  Metropolitan)  Broadway. 
Ben  Honey,  the  "  Office,"  Houston  street. 
McPyke,  Prince  street. 
George  W.  Brown,  Water  street. 
Mendum's,  next  to  Express  office,  Wall  street. 


Washington  Restaurant,  Bowling  Green. 
Brandreth  House,  Canal  and  Broadway. 
Auction  Restaurant,  30  Broadway. 
Mickle  Maher,  Corner  Pine  and  Water  streets. 
E.  J.  O'Connor's,  77  and  78  Wall  street. 
Gilsey's  Waverley,  Broadway  and  Fourth  stree 

And  in  Brooklyn  at 
Thomas  Dent,  Main  street. 
McNamee,  No.  99  Main  street. 

And  at  the  principal  hotels  and  restaurants  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  United  States. 


The  undersigned  is  also  Agent  for  Messrs.  Arthur  Guinness  &  Co.'s  Dublin 
Stout;  Messrs.  Youngers  &  Sons'  Alloa  Scotch  Ale;  Messrs.  Barclay  «Se 
Perkins*  London  Porter. 

The  above  may  be  had  in  hhds.  and  in  cases  of  2  and  6  doz.  pints,  and  4  doz.  quarts,  from 

ARTHUR  KENDALL,  5  South  William  Street   N.  Y. 
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GROVER    &    BAKER 

SEWING     MACHINE 


v/  • 


495  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
161  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


57  St.  Charles  St.,  N.  0.= 


18  Summer  St.,  Bostdn, 
340  Broad  St.,  Newark, 
87  4th  Street,  St.  Louis. 


No.  19.— Price,  $125. 


A  new  and  elegant  Machine  for  family 
use.  When  not  in  use,  it  is  a  beautiful 
piece  of  furniture. 


No.  11.— Price,  $120. 

The  success  of  this  Machine  may  bo  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  it  is  adapted  to 
a  greater  variety  of  cloth  work  than  any 
Other.  It  is  excellent  for  quilting  of  all  kinds, 
for  general  family  use,  and  tailors1  work. 


REASONS  WHY  THE 

&     BAKER      MACHINE 


GROVER 


IS  UNIVERSALLY  PEEFEEEED 


1st.    It  is  more  simple  and  easily  kept  in  order  than  any  other  machine. 

2nd.    It  makes  a  seam  which  will  not  rip  or  ravel,  though  every  third  stitch  is  cut. 

8rd.  It  sews  from  two  ordinary  spools,  and  thus  all  trouble  of  winding  thread  is  avoided, 
while  the  same  Machine  can  be  adapted  at  pleasure,  by  a  mere  change  of  spools,  to  all  varieties 
of  work. 

4th.    The  same  Machine  runs  silk,  linen  thread,  and  common  spool  cotton,  with  equal  facility. 

5th.  The  seam  is  as  elastic  as  the  most  elastic  fabric,  so  that  it  is  free  from  all  liability  to  break 
in  washing,  ironing,  or  otherwise. 

6tb.  The  6titch  made  by  this  Machine  is  more  beautiful  than  any  other  made,  either  by  hand, 
or  machine. 

PRICES,   FROM   $75  TO   $125. 

The  Geovee  and  Baker  Sewing  Machine  Co.  manufacture  about  twenty  different  styles 
of  Machines,  making  both  the  Shuttle  Stitch  and  the  Grover  &  Baker  Stitch,  and  adapted  for  all 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  for  family  use.  To  merit  a  continuance  of  the  unequalled  pa- 
tronage now  enjoyed  by  the  Grover  &  Baker  Machine,  is  the  honest  ambition  of  the  proprie- 
tors.   An  examination  by  all  is  respectfully  solicited. 


LIGHT  READING  BOOKS, 

SUITABLE  FOR  RAILWAY  &  STEAMBOAT  READING. 


Aguilar  G.  The  Mother'*  Re- 
compense.   12m  >  ' 

■ Women  of  Israel. 

2  vols. 

Vnle     of      Cedar*. 

Woman's    Friend- 
ship.   12mc 
The  Days  of  Bruce. 

12mo.    2  vol  ..Cloth,  1  50 

~  Home  Scenes  and 

Heart  Studies.    12mo.     Cloth,      75 

The  above  in  uniform  sets,  S  vols. 

Extra  cloth,  6  00 

Attache  (The)  in  Madrid;  or, 
Sketches  of  the  Court  of 
Isabella  II.    lvol.    12mo $100 

Baldwin's  Flush  Times  in 
Mississippi    and    Alabama. 

12mo.     Illustrated.  •  1  25 

Captain  Canot;  or,  Twenty 
Years  of    a    Slaver's    Life. 

Edited  by  Brantz  Mayer.    1  vol. 
12mo.     Illustrated Cloth,  1  25 

Clark,  (L.  G.)  Knick-knacks 
from    an     Editor's     Table. 

12mo.     Illustrated 1  25 

Clarke  (Mas.  Cowden).  The 
Iron  Cousin.  A  Tale.  1  vol. 
12mo, Cloth,  1  25 

Cockburn's  (Lord)  Memorials 

of  his  Time.    1  thick  vol.  12mo. 

•      Beautifully  printed Cloth,  1  25 

Farmingdale.  A  Tale.  By  Caro- 
line Thomas.    12mo Cloth,  1  00 

Gaskell  (Mrs.)  Life  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte.  With  Portrait 
and  View  of  Residence.     2  vols. 

1  50 

The  Golden  Legacy.  A  Tale.  By 
a  Lady.    i2mo 1  00 


Ileloise  ;  or,  The  Unrevenled 

Secret.     F.yTuhi.     12mo 

Cloth,$    75 

Home  ;  or,  The  Ways  of  the 
World.    By  Mrs.  Rives.     1  vol.  1  00 

Holmes's  Tempest  and  Sun- 
shine ;  or.  Life  in  Kentucky. 

12mo  .Cloth,  1  00 

The    English     Or- 
phans.   A  Tale.      12mo.     Cloth,      75 

Irish  (The)  Abroad  and  at 
Home,  at  the  Court  and  in 
the  Camp.    12mo Cloth,  1  00 

Jameson  (Mrs.)  Common, 
place  Book  of  Thoughts, 
Memories,      and      Fancies. 

Cloth,      75 

Half  calf  extra,  1  75 

Juno  Clifford.    A  Tale.     By  a 

Lady.     With  illustrations.    12mo. 

Cloth,  $1  25 

Kavanagb,  Julia.  Women  of 
Christianity,  Exemplary  for 
Piety    and    Charity.      12mo. 

Cloth,      75 


Nathalie.    A  Tale. 


12mo Cloth,  1  00 

Madeleine.      12mo. 

Cloth,      75 

Daisy  Burns.  12mo. 

Cloth,  1  00 

Grace  Lee... .Cloth,  1  00 

Rachel  Gray.  12mo. 

Cloth,  0  75 

Macaulay's  Biographical  and 
Historical  Sketches.  1 
vol.     12mo 75 


LIGHT  READING  BOOKS-Continued. 


Macintosh,  M.  J.   Two  Li ves  ; 
or,  To  Seem  aud  To  Be.  12mo. 
Cloth,$ 

Aunt  Kitty's  Tales. 

12mo Cloth, 


75 


Margaret  Percival.    2 

|     vols Cloth.Sl  50 

Walter  Lorimer,  and 

other  Tales.  12ino.  Illustrated. 

Cloth 


Charms  «fc  Countei 


Charms.  - 


.Cloth,  1  00 


Katharine  Ashton.      2 

rols.  12rr  Cloth,  1  50 


Evenings   at    Don- 
aldson Manor.    12mo....'Ctoth, 


The 

Lowly.    2  vols. 


Lofty      and 

.Cloth,  1  50 


Milledulcin  ;  a  Thousand 
Pleasant  Things  Selected 
from  tho  "  Notes  and 
Queries." 1  25 

Perry's  Narrative  of  the  Ex- 
pedition of  an  American 
Squadron  to  the  China  Seas 
and  Japan.  Performed  in  the 
years  1852,  1S53,  and  1854,  by  or- 
der of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Compiled  from 
tho  Original  Notes  and  Journals. 
By  Franeis  L.  Hawks,  D.  D.  1 
vol.  12mo.  "With  numerous  illus- 
trations   Ltra  cloth,  1  25 

l'hu aixiaua  :  or,  Sketches 
and  Burlesques.  By  J-ohn 
Phoenix.  Illustrated.  l'2mo.   Cloth,  1  00 

Rogers.  Recollections  of  the 
Tank-Talk  of  Samuel  Ro- 
gers.   12mo Cloth,  1  00 


Select       Italian       Comedies. 

Translated.    12mo Clotb, 

Sewell,    (E.    M.)    The    Earl's 
Daughter.  12mo Cloth,  $ 

Amy  Herbert.  A  Tale. 

12mo Cloth, 

Gertrude.      A     Tale. 

12mo Cloth, 


Experience    of    Life. 

12mo Cloth, 


Laneton     Parsonage. 

A  Tale.    8  vols.    12mo.     Cloth,  2  25 


Sou  vest  it's  Attic  Philosopher 
in  Paris.     12mo... 

paper  covers, 

Stray  Leaves   from  a 

Family  Journal.    With  illus- 
trations.   12mo ,.  .Cloth, 

Thorpe's    The    Hive    of    the 

Bee-Hunter.  16mo.  Illustrated. 

Cloth, 


75 


1  00 


Warner's  (Miss)  The  Hills  of 
the  Shntemue.    1  vol.  12rao...$l  25 

Warner  (Miss  A.  B.)  My 
Brother's  Keeper.  A  Tale. 
12mo Cloth,  1  00 

Yonge's  (Miss)  Works. 

Heir   of  Redclyffe.     2 

vols.  12mo Cloth,  1  50 

Heartsease.      2  vols... 

12mo... Cloth,  1  50 

The  Daisy  Chain;  or, 

Aspirations.    A  Family  Chron- 
icle.   2  vols.    12mo Cloth,  1  50 

Dynevor  Terrace;  or, 

the  Clue  of  Life.  2  vols.  12mo. 

Cloth,  1  50 


The    Castle   Builders. 

12mo. Cloth, 

—  Richard  the  Fearless. 

Cloth, 


The  Two   Guardians. 

Cloth, 


Kenneth  ; 


Rear  Guard. 


or,      The 

Cloth, 


75 


75 


75 


Lances   of   Lynwood. 

Cloth,      75 


